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PREFACE. 



This book consists of a number of essays 
and pamphlets written on the Irish Question 
during the past six years. 

I am indebted to the courtesy of the 
Editors of the Nineteenth' Century and the 
Fortnightly Review for permission to publish 
the essays which appeared in their periodicals. 

R. BARRY O^BRIEN. 

2, New Court, Lincoln's Inn, 
ApHl, 1887. 
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IRISH WRONGS AND ENGLISH 

REMEDIES^ 

A Statement of Facts. 

It is now nearly two hundred years since the last 
conquest of Ireland * was completed by William 
III. ; yet Irish disaffection is to-day the difficulty 
and the danger of the Empire. Apart altogether 
from the question of causes this fact has to be faced. 
But what are the causes ^ 

The irreconcilable character of the Irish people, 
Englishmen say ; Irishmen, the unwillingness and 
inability of the Imperial Parliament to do complete 
justice to their country. 

Let us look at the English and the Irish case, and 
consider the facts on which each rests, or is supposed 
to rest 

Englishmen say, " We know that the government 
of Ireland in the past was very bad. We do not 
attempt to defend the penal laws, and we even 
admit that, between 1800 and 1829, the administra- 
tion of Irish affairs was scandalously unjust. But 
a new order of things arose after Catholic Emanci- 

^ ♦ Nineteenth Century, November, 1885. 

I « 
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pation. A policy of conciliation was then adopted, 
and ever since we have been engaged in conceding 
Irish demands and in repairing the wrongs of by- 
gone days. See what a goodly list of concessions 
we have to show. National Education in 1831 ; 
Parliamentary Reform in 1832; the Tithe Com- 
mutation Act in 1838 ; the Poor Laws; the Irish 
Reform Act of 1868 ; the Church Act of 1869 ; the 
Land Act of 1870; the Intermediate Education 
Act of 1878; the Royal University Act of 1879; 
and the Land Act of 1881. Assuredly to name 
these measures is to prove the willingness and the 
ability of the Imperial Parliament to do complete 
justice to Ireland." 

Irishmen reply, " The wrongs which you inflicted 
on our country in the past were so grievous, that a 
century of effort to repair them would scarcely atone 
for your misdeeds. Yet on your own admission 
the policy of reparation began only fifty years ago. 
But was it even then generously taken up and per- 
severingly carried out ? Assuredly not. You never 
gave with a free hand. Your * concessions * were 
yielded to force, not to justice. When you could 
you coerced, and when coercion became incon- 
venient or dangerous you conceded. Your policy 
in Ireland for the past fifty years — and you your- 
selves are ashamed of your record up to that time 
— has been * an alternation of kicks and kindness ' 
— kicks freely given, and kindness grudgingly 
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bestowed. Do you expect to conciliate a people 
who have suffered all the penalties and endured all 
the humiliations of conquest by a policy of repara- 
tion such as this ? You say you have a goodly list 
of concessions to show. But we have a goodly list 
of Coercion Acts to show, too. Here you have 
them year by year, and almost every year. 

^^}^\ Stanley's Arms Act. 

1833) 

1814./ ^''^y'^ Coercion Act. 

^^1 Grey's Coercion (Continuance) Act 

(April) 1 835 \ 

1830 J A * Public Peace Act' and other measures of 
^^37 f exceptional legislation were enacted, but no 
1838) coercion was enforced. Thomas Drunmiond 
1S39 1 governed.* 
1840 1 
1841/ 
1842 
(Aug.) 1843J 

i844> Arms Act. 

• 1845) 
1846 

(Dec.) 1847 Crime and Outrage Act. 

1848^ Habeas Corpus Suspension Act, Crime and 

1849/ Outrage Act, Removal of Aliens Act. 

• During the Viceroyalty of Lord Mulgrave, Thomas Drum- 
mond, who held the post of Under-Secretary at Dublin Castle, was 
practically the Government of Ireland, and he dispensed with and 
condemned the old methods of coercion ; ruling, not by force, but 
by public opinion. He left Ireland more tranquil than she has ever 
been since the Union, and died regretted by the nation. 
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Peace Preservation Act, or Protection of Life 
and Property Act. 
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" There is, moreover, this difference between 
your concessions and your Coercion Acts. The 
latter have been effective as measures of oppres- 
sion, the former have not been effective as measures 
of reparation." 

The issue being thus joined, let us look into the 
case. 

The grievances of which the Irish people com- 
plained fifty years ago were — 

1. The absence of a system of primary education 
which the Catholics, forming the great bulk of the 
population, could conscientiously accept. 

2. The alteration of the Parliamentary franchise, 
which practically placed the representation of the 
country in the hands of the Protestant Ascendency.* 

3. The existence and endowment of the Protes- 
tant Episcopalian Church for the small minority 
of 800,000, and the imposition of tithes on the 
overwhelming Catholic majority of 6,000,000. 

4. The practical exclusion of Catholics from the 
Municipal Corporations. 

5. The chronic misery of the people, due mainly 
to a land system under which their industry was 
fettered and the proper cultivation of the soil 
prevented. 

6. The want of State help for the higher educa- 
tion of Catholics. 

• In 1829 Sir Robert Peel disfranchised the 40^. freeholders, 
reducing the county constituency from 200,000 to 27,000 voters. 
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7. The presence at Dublin of a " foreign " Execu- 
tive, who ruled the country in the interests of the 
Ascendency alone. 

Such were the chief grievances which required 
to be removed. How and when were they dealt 
with by Imperial Parliament? 

NATIONAL Education. 

The old educational policy of keeping the 
Catholics ignorant, unless they conformed to the 
State religion, was not wholly abandoned until 

1 83 1. The infamous Charter Schools established 
in the eighteenth century for proselytizing purposes 
continued to receive grants from Parliament until 

1832, and other such like institutions were helped 
by the State up to about the same period ; while 
all this time not a shilling of the public money 
was given in support of Catholic schools. The 
Ascendency said, in effect, " the Catholics shall not 
be educated unless in the way we like.** And the 
Imperial Parliament supported the Ascendency for 
thirty-one years after the Union. In 1831 anew 
departure was made, and the National Schools 
were established on a principle of compromise ac- 
ceptable to the Catholics, but not to the Protestants. 

These schools, supported by Parliamentary 
grants, were to be open alike to Protestants and 
Catholics, Four days in the week were to be 
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devoted to moral and literary, and one or two days 
to separate religious, instruction. A Board, com- 
posed partly of Catholics and partly of Protestants, 
was to have the entire management and control of 
the system. 

Short of denominational education, which both 
Catholics and Protestants desired, no more work- 
able scheme could be devised. In addition it was 
yielded without force, and passed through Parlia- 
ment without difficulty. 

But it was unfairly carried out. To begin with, 
the Board was composed of four Protestants and 
only two Catholics — in a country where the Catho- 
lics were to the Protestants as five to one. 

Next, the control and management of the system 
was practically entrusted to a Scotch Presbyterian 
clergyman, without knowledge or experience of the 
country, or sympathy with its people. With one 
exception, all the books were prepared by English- 
men or Scotchmen, and pains were taken to ex- 
clude Irish history and to suppress all national or 
patriotic sentiments. 

In one of the books we find this statement about 
Ireland : " On the east of Ireland is England, 
where the Queen lives ; many people who live in 
Ireland were born in England, and we speak the 
same language, and are called the same nation." 
Let us see how in another book Scotland was dealt 
with : " Edward the First annexed the Principality 
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of Wales to his kingdom, A.D. 1283. He afterwards 
attempted to do the same with Scotland, but was 
successfully resisted, particularly by Sir William 
Wallace. This celebrated patriot drove his troops 
out of the kingdom. He was ultimately taken and 
basely executed by Edward, and a new effort pro- 
jected to subdue the Scots. But before the army 
of Edward entered Scotland he died, leaving his 
crown and enterprise to his son, Edward II. This 
prince followed up the intention of his father, but 
was defeated at Bannockburn, and thus the inde- 
pendence of the Scots was established." 

It was allowable to speak of Sir William Wallace 
as a "celebrated patriot," to think with pride on 
the struggle of the Scots for independence ; but it 
would have been treason to mention the names of 
Arte McMurrough or Hugh O'Neil, to tell how 
Sarsfield fought or Emmett died. 

Lines on the " Irish Harp " by Miss Balfour, 
CampbelFs poem "The Harper," and Scott's 
" Breathes there a man," etc., were suppressed by 
Archbishop Whately.* But his Grace kindly 
allowed the use of the following hymn : — 

" I thank the goodness and the grace 
That on my birth have smiled, 
And made me in these Christian days 
A happy English child." 

* These poems, put in by the Scotch Presbyterian clergyman, 
were struck out by the English archbishop. 
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This boycotting of everything national or patriotic 
was accompanied by the gradual removal or amend- 
ment, in deference to Protestant opinion, of the rules 
originally framed to reconcile the Catholics to the 
scheme. The result was a popular agitation against 
the schools, which kept alive the memories of old 
wrongs, and ended by destroying the feeling of 
gratitude which Lord Stanley's plan had at first 
inspired. 

This state of things lasted until i860, when, after 
thirty years of intermittent agitation, the system 
was reformed on popular lines. The schools have 
now become practically denominational. 



Parliamentary Reform. 

The Irish Reform Act of 1832 was carried over 
the heads of the Irish members, who condemned it 
as narrow and inadequate. The franchises proposed 
by O'Connell were — 

40J. freeholders. 
£^ freeholders. 
£\o leaseholders. 

Those proposed and carried by Ministers — 

;^io freeholders. 
;f 20 leaseholders, 
;^io leaseholders. 
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Stanley said the Bill would give a full representa- 
tion to Ireland. O'Connell entirely disputed this. 
In the result O'Connell proved to be right 
In 1844 Sir W. Somerville, subsequently Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, said — 

" The House well remembered that by the Reform Act a 
;^io franchise was conferred on Ireland, and the general 
opinion at the time of passing the measure was that under 
that franchise a very extensive constituency would be created 
in Ireland. This expectation has entirely failed." 

In the same year the Marquis of Normanby 
said — 

" Your lordships are not aware of the extent of the in- 
equality which prevails between the franchise in Ireland 
and England. If you take the population of Great Britain, 
including Wales, in round numbers at 18,000,000, and the 
population of Ireland in round numbers at 8,000,000, you 
will find the proportion of the population between the two 
countries as 2} to i ; but the number of electors in England 
is 820,000, while the number of electors in Ireland is only 
100,000 ; there is, therefore, a proportion of 8J electors to 1 
between the two countries, with a population of 2 J to i. 

In 1850, when Mr. Bright declared that "the 
representation of Ireland was virtually extin- 
guished," the proposal made by O'Connell in 1832 
was accepted, and the ;^io franchise was reduced to 
£^, By the Irish Reform Bill of 1868, the principle 
of "inequality" between the franchises in both 
countries was still maintained, and while household 
suffrage was established in English boroughs, the 
right to vote in Irish boroughs was limited to £^ 
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ratepayers. It was not until 1884 that both Eng- 
lish and Irish franchises were assimilated in all 
respects. 

The Tithe Commutation Act. 

The story of the Tithe Commutation Act forms 
the saddest chapter in the history of the fifty years. 
The agitation against tithes recommenced in 1830. 
The demand for their removal was, in the first 
instance, practically met by the historic " never." 
Coercion Acts were passed to put down resistance. 
Military and police were employed to collect the 
tithes, and all the machinery of Government was 
placed at the disposal of the Ascendency. Between 
1830 and 1834 the country presented scenes of 
tumult and disorder, which intensified the popular 
hatred of England, and kept the memory of con- 
quest fresh in the mind of the nation. The peasants 
went forth to fight against the law, and the autho- 
rities confronted them with ball and steel. San- 
guinary encounters frequently took place. At 
Carrickshock the police were routed and slaughtered 
by the peasants, and at Newtownbarry, Thurles, 
Kilkenny, Castle Pollard, Wallstown, and Rathcor- 
mac, the peasants were routed and slaughtered by 
the soldiers and police. The " battle " of Rathcor- 
mac — where the peasants had shown "a determined 
bravery," that won the admiration of the gallant 
English officer, who was most reluctantly forced to 
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shoot them down — shocked Sir Robert, and he at 
once took up the matter.* In February, 1835, he 
introduced a Bill converting tithe into a rent-charge 
at ;^75 per cent, of the tithe. This proposal was 
met by an amendment of Lord John Russell, that 
the " surplus revenues of the Established Church 
should be applied to purposes of general education 
in Ireland." 

The amendment was carried against Ministers by 
a majority of 178 to 140. Peel finally resigned, 
and Lord Melbourne, supported by O'Connell, came 
into office. 

In June, 1835, the Government introduced a Bill 
converting tithes into a rent-charge at £6Z per cent, 
of the tithe, and including Lord John Russell's 
" appropriation clause." The measure was carried 
through the Commons by a majority of 319 to 282,t 
but rejected in the Lords by a majority of 138 to 
41. In 1836 the Bill was once more carried through 
the Commons by a majority of 300 to 261 votes,$ 
but again rejected in the Lords by a majority of 
138 to 47. In 1837 it was again brought forward 
minus the appropriation clause, but, owing to the 
death of the King, postponed. Finally, in 1838, an 
Act, converting tithes into a rent-charge of £75 per 

• The details of the terrible struggle for the abolition of tithes will 
be found in ** Fifty Years of Concessions to Ireland," vol. i. book iii. 

t Committed. Third reading without division. 

X Second reading. Appropriation carried in committee by 290 
to 264. 
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cent, of the tithe, as proposed by Sir R. Peel three 
years previously, and containing no appropriation 
clause, was passed. It is a grave statement to 
make, but the truth must be spoken. The measure 
of concession was the measure of the popular 
resistance at Rathcormac. The Government of 
Lord Melbourne is not, however, to blame for this. 
They strove to do what was just. But the jMiblic 
opinion of England — bitterly hostile to the Irish 
people in those days, and faithfully reflected by the 
House of Lords — was too strong, for them. 

The Poor Law. 

The Poor Law, delayed until 1838, although 
there had been a Poor Law in England since the 
time of Queen Elizabeth, was, like the Reform Bill 
of 1832, carried over the heads of the Irish members. 
In the first instance, the Government appointed a 
Commission, consisting of several Irishmen, and 
some Englishmen of Irish experience, to inquire 
into the subject. But the Report of this Commis- 
sion, which sat for three years, was disregarded by 
Ministers, and the Report of a Scotch gentleman 
who, at the request of Lord John Russell, paid a 
flying visit of six weeks to the country, accepted. 
When the Bill, founded on this gentleman's report, 
was brought forward, all the amendments introduced 
by the Irish members were rejected ; and when it 
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became law he was practically entrusted with the 
working of the system. Here we have an instance 
of the fatal policy of ignoring Irish public opinion 
— of giving to Irishmen not the things they want, 
but the things which Englishmen think they ought 
to have. A Poor Law, based on the report of an 
Irish Commission and worked by Irishmen, would 
have been accepted as a concession. A Poor Law, 
based on the report of a Scotch gentleman and 
worked by Scotch or English officials, was not. 

Municipal Reform. 

A competent English authority — Sir Erskine 
May — has described the Irish Municipal Reform 
Act of 1840 as "virtually a scheme of municipal 
disfranchisement." This description is justified by 
the facts. Before 1840 there were sixty-eight cor- 
porations in Ireland, and all of them were in the 
hands of the Ascendency. In 1835 the Government 
of Lord Melbourne resolved to reform those bodies. 
A Bill, creating a ;^io household suffrage in seven 
of the largest cities, and a ;^5 one in the others, was 
introduced, and passed through the House of 
Commons without a division in July, 1835, but, 
owing to the lateness of the session, it was not sent 
up to the Lords. In 1836 Sir Robert Peel met the 
Government proposal by a plan for the abolition of 
the corporations altogether, but the Ministerial 
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measure was carried through the Commons by a 
majority of 260 to 199.* In the Lords, however, 
Peel's plan was carried by a majority of 203 to 
119. In these circumstances, Lord John Russell 
expressed his willingness to accept a compromise 
scheme, by which thirteen of the corporations were 
to be preserved with ^£\o household franchise, and 
the rest converted into towns, governed by Com- 
missioners appointed by the Lord-Lieutenant, with 
a ;^5 household franchise. Peel opposed this pro- 
posal, but it was adopted by 384 to 232 votes. It 
was, however, rejected in the Lords by 220 to 123 
votes. In 1837 ^^ was again passed through the 
Commons, and again rejected by the Lords. 

In 1838 Peel proposed the compromise of a ;^io 
rating franchise in twelve of the largest towns, and 
a similar franchise in the smaller, provided the 
Lord-Lieutenant allowed them to be reincorporated. 
Lord John Russell consented to this proposal on 
conditions that the franchise in the small towns — 
corporations in posse — should be reduced to ;^ 5. For 
two years longer a struggle was carried on between 
the two parties, mainly over the question of the 
franchise in the smaller towns (in the event of their 
being incorporated) ; and finally, in 1840, an Act 
was passed, abolishing fifty-eight municipalities, 
and creating a ;^io ratable franchise in the ten 
which were to be preserved, and in any others to 

• Third reading. 
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which the Lord-Lieutenant might, in the future, 
grant a charter. This Act is still to a great extent 
in force. With one exception — Dublin — the fran- 
chise in the corporate towns of Ireland is still limited 
to ;^io ratepayers, while every householder has a 
vote in the municipalities of England.* 



The Church Act. 

If it be the victor's first duty to remove from the 
minds of the vanquished the memory of defeat, 
then the folly of the Imperial Parliament, in main- 
taining the Protestant State Church in Ireland 
until 1869, cannot be exaggerated. While that 
Church existed, the reverse of the Boyne could 
never be forgotten. For, why should the Church 
of 800,000 individuals, professing the national 
religion of England, be established and endowed, 
while that of 6,ooo,ooo,"f' ^professing the national 

♦ ** In England every person, male or female y who has occupied for 
twelve months any house rated to the poor, is entitled to the muni- 
cipal franchise. In Ireland, in all towns except Dublin, every man 
only, who has occupied a house rated at the Government value of 
^10 (equal to a rental of ;f 17 in Ireland, or, say, £2.2 in England), 
is entitled to the municipal franchise. In Dublin, though the 
suffrage is ostensibly household, yet the necessity of three years* 
residence, and the rating of landlords instead of occupiers, together 
with the non-rating of quarterly tenants, annihilate the household 
franchise." — Harvey, " Irish Leaflets," No. i, 1884. 

t In 1834 the Catholics were, in round numbers, 6,000,000 ; the 
Protestant Episcopalians, 800,000. In 1861 the Catholics were 
4,000,000 ; the Protestant Episcopalians, 600,000. 
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religion of Ireland, remained unaided by the State, 
save that William had conquered at the Hill of 
Dunore, and Sarsfield had capitulated at Limerick. 
But the English people did not recognize these 
things fifty, thirty, twenty years ago. In 1843 
Lord Elliot, Chief Secretary for Ireland, said, in 
opposing a motion for the reform of the Church, 
that he could see no difference between the " exist- 
ence of a Protestant Establishment and of a Pro- 
testant Sovereign," and that so long as the latter 
" must profess one of the two creeds," the " two 
religious persuasions could not be placed on a 
footing of perfect equality." He added, the " com- 
pact " entered into at the Union must be kept. 

In 1844 the Government of Sir Robert Peel 
refused even to grant an inquiry. *' Any attempt," 
said Lord Elliot, " to alienate any portion of the 
revenues of the Church, and to apply it to other 
than Church purposes, would be unjust and inex- 
pedient." "The attempt," said Sir James Graham, 
" I will not say to subvert the Church, for that 
might be disallowed, but to take a large portion of 
its revenues, either for Roman Catholic endowments 
or for secular purposes, is forbidden by justice, 
forbidden by the compact entered into by the 
United Parliament, and forbidden by the sanction 
of the highest moral obh'gations." In 1846 Lord 
John Russell said he was " opposed to any policy 
destructive " of the Church, and that he " had 

C 
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never held the opinion that it ought to be de- 
stroyed," though it needed reform. In 1849 a 
motion for an inquiry was rejected in the House 
of Commons by 170 to 103 votes. In 1853 Lord 
John Russell declared that it was not the intention 
qX. the Government ** to legislate with regard to the 
Established Church of Ireland on the basis of 
perfect religious equality." In 1854 a motion for 
the reform of the Church was rejected in the 
House of Commons by 117 to 31 votes. In 1865 
the Home Secretary of the day, in opposing Mr. 
Dillwyn's motion, that " the present position of the 
Irish Church Establishment is unsatisfactory," said 
" no practical grievance exists," and " in attempting 
to redress the theoretical grievance a great shock 
will be given to our laws and institutions." In 
1866 Ministers opposed Sir John Gray's motion, 
that the " position of the Established Church is a 
just cause of dissatisfaction, and urgently demands 
the consideration of Parliament," on the grounds, 
not of "abstract justice," but of "common sense, 
possibility, time, circumstance."* In 1867 the 
Government of Mr. Disraeli opposed a motion for 
an inquiry, and secured its rejection by 195 to 183 
votes. On this occasion, Mr. Bright — the steady 
advocate for thirty years of a policy of justice to 
Ireland — and Lord Hartington voted in the 
minority. Mr. Gladstone did not take part in the 

* Mr. Chichester Fortescae, Irish Secretary. 
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division, but said, in the course of the debate, 
" The time is not far distant when the Parliament 
of England, which at present undoubtedly has its 
hands full of other most important business and 
engagements, will feel it its duty to look this 
question fairly and fully in the face/' Two years 
later the Parliament of England " looked the ques- 
tion in the face,", under circumstances with which 
every one is familiar. Between 1865 and 1867 a 
formidable revolutionary movement, which had 
existed for several years previously in Ireland, 
overflowed into England, and culminated in an 
attempt at insurrection in Ireland. The discovery 
of a plot to seize Chester Castle, the rescue of two 
political prisoners from a police van in the city of 
Manchester, the blowing up of a gaol in the heart 
of the metropolis, together with the alarming con- 
dition in Ireland, where the Habeas Corpus Act 
was suspended, where the gaols were filled with 
rebels, where troops scoured the country, and 
vessels of war lined the coasts, brought home to 
the minds and conscience of the English people the 
stern reality of Irish discontent. In the storm the 
Church perished. In 1869 Mr. Gladstone carried 
through Parliament his famous measure of Dis- 
establishment — the only "complete" measure of 
justice passed for Ireland since Catholic Eman- 
cipation. 
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The Land. 

No question affords a fairer test of the capacity 
of the Imperial Parliament to legislate for Ireland 
than that of the land. Since the Union (as before) 
there has been a struggle between landlord and 
tenant which, whatever else may be said about it, 
has perpetuated the feuds and enmities of con- 
tending classes. How has the Imperial Parliament 
dealt with it.? Between 1800 and 1870 Acts* of 
repressive legislation were constantly passed, and 
Select Committees were frequently appointed ; 
tenants were shot, hanged, or imprisoned for 
violating the law, and the machinery of the State 
was employed to help the landlords in collecting 
their rents and putting down the insurrections of 
the peasantry. Yet the struggle went on, checking 
the material progress of the country and bar- 
barizing its people. 

The Select Committees reported, English pub- 
licists and politicians from time to time admitted, 
that the land system — under which insecurity of 
tenure prevailed, exorbitant rents were exacted, 
and the improvements made by the tenants sub- 
jected to confiscation — lay at the root of the 
mischief ; but Parliament applied no remedy. " It 
is the imperative duty of the Legislature," urged 
a Select Committee in 1830, "to consider what 
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means can be devised to secure for the country 
a better economic condition, promoting the better 
management of estates, and regulating the relation 
of landlord and tenant on rational and useful prin- 
ciples." "The most frightful part of the Irish 
system," said Mr. Bicheno in the same year, " is 
the relation that subsists between landlord and 
tenant. [The landlords are] needy, exacting, un- 
remitting, harsh, and without sympathy for their 
tenants ; [while the tenants] have been alienated 
by exactions and made vindictive by oppression." 
"The peasantry of Ireland," said Poulett Scrope 
(M.P.for Stroud) in 1839, "feel that the law places 
their lives at the mercy of the few, whom it invests 
with sovereign power over the land of their native 
country, with power to sweep them at will off its 
surface. Therefore do they combine against it ; 
therefore it is they show no more repugnance to 
the shedding of blood than does a soldier hired to 
fight for his country's safety on the field of battle." 
"The tenant in Ireland," said the Times in 1842, 
" has not the shadow of the character of a volun- 
tary contractor. It is with him to continue on the 
quarter of an acre which he occupies, or to starve. 
There is no other alternative. Rack-rents may be 
misery, but ejectment is ruin. And yet in this 
state of things estates are farmed out to middle- 
men and ejectments are then brought, because 
the unhappy tenant is behind with his rent, or, 
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what is still worse, upon some trivial breach of 
covenant, merely because possession would be con- 
venient to the person seeking it. What has been 
the result? Conspiracy, hatred, revenge, and 
murder — most cold-blooded, most brutal murder." 
" The main evil," said Sir Matthew Harrington, 
Crown Solicitor on the Munster Circuit, in a letter 
to Sir Robert Peel in 1844, "which paralyzes the 
best energies of the country, has reference to the 
state of landed property ; the system of middle 
men with rack-rents — subdivisions of land, clearing 
of estates, consolidation of farms, etc., etc. — all 
tend to unsettle and alienate the minds of the 
peasantry by depriving them of an interest in the 
soil they cultivate. It is this which has caused 
the disorders of the country for the last century." 

[The peasantry of Ireland,] reported the Devon 
Commission in 1845, "21^*^ badly housed, badly 
fed, badly clothed, badly paid, and we cannot for- 
bear expressing our strong sense of the patient 
endurance which they have generally exhibited 
under sufferings greater, we believe, than the 
people of any other country in Europe have to 
sustain "... [The means for bettering their con- 
dition] are " an increased and improved cultivation 
of the soil," by securing them " fair remuneration 
for the outlay of [their] capital and labour. [To 
this end] we earnestly hope that the Legislature 
will be disposed to entertain a Bill, and to pass it 
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into law with as little delay as is consistent with a 
full discussion of its principles and details. We 
are convinced that in the present state of feeling 
in Ireland no single measure can be better cal- 
culated to allay discontent and to promote sub- 
stantial improvement throughout the country. In 
some cases the existence of such a law will incline 
the landlord to expend his own capital in making 
permanent improvements. In others, he may be 
called upon, on the eviction or retirement of 
tenants, to provide the amount for which their 
claims may be established under the Act." " No- 
thing," said Lord Stanley in the same year, " goes 
so much to the root of the social condition of the 
people of Ireland as the providing greater security 
to the industrious tenant of some compensation for 
the permanent, or almost permanent, improvements 
effected by him during his occupation of the land." 
" I see every reason," said Sir Robert Peel in 1849, 
"why Ireland, if her position in respect of tenure 
could be improved, should be most prosperous." 

"Are we to stand by with folded arms," said the 
Times in 1850, writing after the murder of a land 
agent in the north of Ireland, "looking on in 
mute despair, as if these events were an inevitable 
necessity — an evil beyond the reach of law or 
public opinion } Surely we are not justified in 
adopting such a listless course. If the proprietors 
of the soil, in maintaining the rights which the law 
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has given them, thus recklessly inflict misery 
without stint upon the helpless and unfortunate 
peasantry ; if they say that without the perpetra- 
tion of barbarities which would disgrace a Turkish 
Pasha their rents cannot be collected ; if they are 
to bring in the attorney multiplying process, and 
with process multiplying cost;;s and reducing the 
peasantry to hopeless slavery ; and if they are thus 
to convert the country into a battle-field for the 
landlords and process-servers, and sheriffs and 
sheriff officers on the one side, and the furious 
peasantry and banded assassins on the other — then 
we say it is the bounden duty of the Legislature 
to interfere, and either to enforce upon the present 
landlords the duties, while it maintains the rights, 
of property, or to create a new landed proprietary, 
whose intelligence and wealth will enable them to 
secure the peace of society, and thus lay the 
foundation of national prosperity." 

The Legislature did not " stand by with folded 
arms" while the landlords "recklessly inflicted 
misery" on the unfortunate peasantry and the 
tenants retaliated by acts of outrage and murder. 
It vainly passed measure after measure of coercion 
to put down "the furious peasantry and banded 
assassins," but it enacted no law to " enforce upon 
the landlords the duties of property." Between 
1835 and 1870 fourteen Bills were introduced for 
the purpose of securing to the tenants on eviction 
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compensation for improvements made by them in 
the soil, but not one of these Bills became law. 
Between 1845 and 1852 the question of Land 
Reform was taken up in a generous spirit both 
by Lord Stanley and Mr. Napier, Irish Attorney- 
General in the Conservative Ministry of 1852, but 
their efforts were ineffectual. A Bill brought in 
by Lord Stanley in 1845 to secure compensation 
for prospective improvements, and another brought 
in by Mr. Napier in 1852, to secure compensation 
for prospective and retrospective improvements, 
had both to be abandoned owing mainly to the 
opposition of the House of Lords. From the 
rejection of Mr. Napier's Bill to the introduction 
of Mr. Gladstone's in 1870, the cause of the Irish 
tenants — that is to say, practically, the cause of 
the Irish people — lost ground in the Imperial 
Parliament. The English Ministries of 1835, 1841, 
and 1852 were more sympathetic to the Irish 
peasantry than any of the succeeding Ministries up 
to 1868. "Property has its duties, as well as its 
rights," said Thomas Drummond in 1835. "Com- 
pensation for improvements should be secured to 
the industrious tenant/* said Lord Stanley in 1845. 
"When concessions are to be made, the sooner 
they are made the better," said Mr. Napier in 
1852, in urging the House of Commons to accept 
his Tenants' Compensation Bill. But the lines 
of policy thus laid down were abandoned by 
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English statesmen for a period of nearly twenty- 
years. "The leading principle of this Bill," said 
Lord Palmerston in 1855, 5n opposing a Tenants' 
Compensation Bill, which was practically the same 
as Mr. Napier's Bill of 1852, "is to transfer the 
property of one set of persons to another and a 
different class. ... A retrospective enactment, 
which transfers from the landlord to the tenant 
that which by law has hitherto been the property 
of the former, which both parties know and have 
always known to have been his property — an Act 
which does this is, I conceive, most unjust, and 
ought not to be allowed." 

" The Irish Land Question is not a question to 
be settled by political agitation, but by the course 
of events," said Sir Robert Peel, then Irish Secre- 
tary, in 1862. "As to 'tenant right,' "said Lord 
Palmerston in 1865, "I may be allowed to say that 
I think it is equivalent to landlord wrong." "I 
think," said Mr. Cardwell in 1865 — "putting down 
his foot," and disposing of the Irish Land Question 
for all time — " I think we should be open to grave 
reprehension if we permitted the impression to go 
forth in Ireland that we were at all uncertain about 
the rights of property in that country. I wish to 
express my individual opinion that, by whatever 
name it may be called, compulsory compensation 
for improvements effected against the will of the 
landlord is not a principle which is consistent with 
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the rights of property." Five years after this 
speech was made — five years of disorder and 
rebellion, during more than three of which the 
Habeas Corpus Act was suspended — Mr. Gladstone 
carried through Parliament a Bill providing " com- 
pulsory compensation for improvements effected 
against the will of the landlord." 

The Land Act of 1870 failed to secure the ends 
for which it was passed — to prevent arbitrary 
eviction and the exaction of exorbitant rents — 
and between 1876 and 1881 several measures of 
a moderate character were introduced by Irish 
members to amend it. None of these became law. 

In 1876 Mr. Butt brought in a Bill to establish 
the "three F's" — Fixity of Tenure, Free Sale, and 
Fair Rents — throughout the whole country ; but 
it was opposed by both the great English parties, 
and rejected in the House of Commons by a 
majority of 290 to 56. In 1877 Mr. Crawford 
introduced a measure to extend the Ulster custom 
— the right of free sale — ^to the rest of Ireland ; 
it was talked out by an English Tory member. 
In 1878 the same measure was rejected by a 
majority of 85 to 66 ; and Mr. Butt's Bill of 1876, 
reintroduced by Mr. McCarthy Downing, was re- 
jected by a majority of 286 to 86. In 1879 Mr. 
Butt's Bill, reintroduced by .Mr. Shaw, was once 
more rejected, by a majority of 263 to 91, and 
Mr. Crawford's Bill was again talked out. In the 
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course of the debate on the former measure, Mr. 
Lowther, the Chief Secretary for Ireland, "put 
down his foot," and, protesting against the ex- 
tension of the Ulster custom to the rest of Ireland, 
said that he could conceive " no worse system upon 
which land could be held than that which is known 
as the Ulster custom." But before two years had 
passed, and after Ireland had once more been 
thrown into the "cauldron of revolution," after a 
struggle which perhaps did more to embitter the 
relations between the two countries than any 
agitation which has taken place for half a century, 
a sweeping measure of reform was carried through 
Parliament, establishing the Ulster custom on a 
firm basis all over the land^ and recognizing the 
principle of fixity of tenure and fair rents. 

These are the circumstances under which the 
Irish grievances of fifty years ago have been dealt 
with. 

Are they such as to encourage the hope that the 
Imperial Parliament will do in the future what it 
certainly has not done in the past — deal with Irish 
problems so as to conciliate Irish public opinion, 
to obliterate the memory of conquest, and to es- 
tablish friendly relations between the two countries? 
" The union with Ireland," says Lord John Russell 
in his " Recollections and Suggestions," " has pre- 
served and crystallized some of the worst wrongs 
which had aggravated the miseries of conquest" 
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Are the Irish people unreasonable in being disloyal 
to an arrangement which has done this? Mr. 
Chamberlain has recently called attention to the 
fact that one of those "wrongs" is still "preserved" 
— the government of Ireland by a "foreign" Execu- 
tive. Far be it from me to introduce into this or 
any controversy matters of a personal character. 
But I may be permitted to say, in a spirit of 
courtesy, and indeed of friendliness, that the 
administration of Ireland is at this moment* en- 
trusted mainly to three gentlemen who, before 
their arrival in the country, had shown no special 
knowledge of Irish affairs, no marked sympathy 
with Irish opinion. Conceive the affairs of Scot- 
land or Wales being placed in the hands of Mr. 
Parnell, Mr. Healy, and Mr. Dillon, Are these 
gentlemen less informed about Welsh and Scotch 
affairs, less in harmony with the Welsh or Scotch 
public opinion, than were Lord Carnarvon, Sir. W. 
H. Dyke, or Sir Robert Hamilton about Irish 
affairs, with Irish opinion, before their appoint- 
ment to the government of that country ? 

Since the time of Thomas Drummond there has 
been no Irish administration in sympathy with the 
Irish people. Is this system of governing Ireland 
to last, and, if not, how is it to be replaced ? This 
is the question which now confronts the statesmen 
of England. Upon the answer given to it depend 

* November, 1885. 
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the future happiness and welfare of the people of 
these islands. Will the Irish demand for the 
management of Irish affairs by Irishmen possess- 
ing the confidence of the masses of their fellow- 
countrymen be granted or refused, and, if granted, 
to what extent? An English statesman has re- 
cently spoken of "legislation by fractions." English 
legislation for Ireland in the past has been " legis- 
lation by fractions." Almost every concession has 
been a half-measure spoiled by a grudging spirit, 
and wanting the sympathy that crowns a gracious 
deed. Shall it still be so? Will English states- 
men meet the renewed demand with the old 
uncompromising cry of " Never ! " then grant a 
fractional part, and end by yielding everything 
to violence and rebellion ? 



THREE ATTEMPTS TO RULE 
IRELAND JUSTLY* 

Since the subjugation of Ireland by William III., 
three honest and earnest attempts have been made 
to govern the country on principles of justice, 
to repair the wrongs of conquest, to obliterate the 
memory of defeat. The first attempt was made by 
William himself on the surrender of Limerick ; the 
second by Lord Melbourne in 1835 ;.the third by 
Mr. Gladstone in i868.t The history of these 
attempts deserves to be recorded. 



I. William III. 

Lord Bacon said that three things were neces- 
sary for the reduction and pacification of Ireland 
— (i) "The extinguishing of the relics of war;" 

(2) " The recovery of the hearts of the people ; " 

(3) " The removing of the root and occasions of new 

♦ Nineteenth Century^ April, 1886. 

t Mr. Gladstone received the seals of office in December, 1868. 
He introduced and carrried the Irish Church Bill in 1869. 
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troubles." The views of Lord Bacon were the 
views of William III. The humane and sagacious 
Dutch warrior and statesman believed that, the 
work of conquest done, the work of reparation 
should commence ; that the loss of national inde- 
pendence should be counterbalanced by the full 
enjoyment pi all the rights and privileges of a 
common citizenship. Political incorporation, not 
national extirpation, was the basis of the Irish 
policy of William III. The principles of this 
policy were embodied in the Treaty of Limerick, 
by which the Irish people were granted freedom 
of worship, allowed the use of arms, the pos- 
session of their estates, the right to sit in Par- 
liament, to vote at elections, to practise law and 
medicine, to engage in trade and commerce. " The 
upshot of the whole struggle," as Professor Ranke 
has well expressed it, " was this : the Irish and 
Catholics must renounce all thought of acquiring 
independence, for which they had taken up arms ; 
on the other hand, Protestantism could not have 
that exclusive mastery which many desired." In 
other words, it was the wish of William that 
popular liberty should survive national overthrow. 
But the peace of Limerick was hateful to the 
English colonists, who resolved to destroy or 
reduce to a condition of abject serfdom the whole 
of the native population. And the conflict, which 
has endured for two hundred years, between the 
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party of coercion and the party of conciliation — 
between those who wished that "Protestantism 
should have the exclusive mastery" and those 
who believed that Catholic freedom should be 
upheld — began as soon as the last Irish soldier 
had sailed with Sarsfield for France. 

A few weeks after the solemn compact signed 
on the banks of the Shannon, Dr. Dopping, the 
Bishop of Meath, sounded the keynote of in- 
tolerance, injustice, and bad faith. He declared 
from the pulpit, in the presence of the Lords 
Justices, that the Treaty of Limerick should not 
be kept ; that no privileges, no rights, should be 
extended to the native race; that Irish papists 
should not be trusted nor recognized. But Dr. 
Moreton, the Bishop of Kildare, mindful of the 
honour of his sovereign, and influenced by senti- 
ments of justice and morality, repudiated the 
doctrines preached by his brother of Meath, pro- 
testing that the public faith pledged at Limerick 
should not be violated ; that Catholics should be 
permitted to remain within the pale of the Con- 
stitution, and to enjoy the full rights of fellow- 
subjects and fellow-countrymen. 

Both sermons were sent to William, who acted 
with characteristic vigour and conscientiousness. 
He removed Dopping from the Privy Council, and 
put Moreton in his place. 

Four months later the King was again called on 

D 
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to prevent a gross and shameless infraction of the 
Treaty. The second article, as originally drawn, 
had provided that 

" The inhabitants of Limerick or any other garrison now 
in possession of the Irish, and all officers and soldiers now in 
arms under any commission from King James in the counties 
of Limerick, Cork, Kerry, Clare, and Mayo, and all suck 
as were under their protection in the said counties^ shall hold, 
possess, and enjoy all and every their estates of freehold and 
inheritance, and all the rights, titles, interests, privileges, and 
immunities which they and every or any of them were entitled 
to in the reign of Charles the Second, or at any time since, 
by the laws and statutes that were in force in the said reign 
of Charles the Second." 

The words in italics were regarded as of great 
importance, both by the Irish and the colonists, 
as embracing practically the whole native popula- 
tion, whose landed estates were thus carefully 
secured to the rightful owners.* These words 
were, in truth, a barrier cautiously set up against 
any attempt at wholesale confiscation, and this 
barrier the colonists, bent on a policy of " public 
plunder," were resolved to throw down. The draft 

* ** So long," says Mr. Froude, in " The English in Ireland," ** as 
the second of these [Limerick] articles contained the contested 
words, printed in italics, it conceded nearly all for which Sarsfield 
had asked. Very many of the Catholic gentry, being in the army, 
were protected as commissioned officers. The estates of most of 
those who were absent, and yet were compromised in the insur- 
rection, were in the counties thus carefully particularized ; and 
thus it might be said that nearly every Catholic of consequence, 
with a disposition to be dangerous, would be covered by the broad 
vagueness of the word * protection ! 
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of the Treaty had been signed outside the city- 
walls on the 3rd of October, 1691. On the 4th of 
October the English army entered the upper part 
of the town ; on the same day the draft was en- 
grossed, and from the engrossment the words in 
italics were omitted. The attention of Sarsfield, 
who still held the lower part of the town with the 
whole Irish army, was called to the fact He 
pointed out the omission to Ginkel, and requested 
that it should be " made good." After some dis- 
cussion, and after the French fleet had anchored 
in the Shannon, Ginkel promised that the wishes 
of the Irish commander should be complied with, 
and that the omitted words should be restored. 
Nevertheless, four months afterwards, the engrossed 
Treaty was placed before William with the italic- 
ized words still left out. A discussion, we are 
informed, arose in the Privy Council as to whether 
they should be reinserted or not. But William, 
cutting short all debate, declared that the promise 
made to Sarsfield should be kept, and wrote on the 
instrument ratifying the Treaty — 

" Whereas it appears unto us that it was agreed between, 
the parties in the said articles that, after the words Limerick, 
Clare, Kerry, Cork, Mayo, Sligo, or any of them, in the 
second of the said articles, the words following — viz. ' And 
all such as are under their protection in the said counties ' 
should be inserted and be part of the said articles. Which 
words having been casually omitted by the writer, the omission 
was not discovered till after the said articles were signed, 
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but was taken notice of before the second * town was sur- 
rendered ; and that our said justices and generals, or one 
of them, did promise that the said clause should be made 
good, it being within the intention of the capitulations, and 
inserted in the foul draft thereof. Our further will and 
pleasure is, and we do hereby ratify and confirm the said 
omitted words — viz. *And all such as are under their pro- 
tection in the said counties' — hereby for us, our heirs, or 
successors, ordaining and declaring that all and every person 
or persons therein concerned shall and may have, receive, 
and enjoy the benefit thereby in such and the same manner 
as if the said words had been inserted in their proper place 
in the said second article, any omission, defect, or mistake in 
the said second article in any wise notwithstanding." 

The honourable action of the King, in thus 
confirming one of the most important clauses in 
the Treaty of Limerick, raised a storm of dissatis- 
faction among the English in Ireland. The Irish 
papists, they said, would be restored to their 
estates, and the English and Protestant interest 
would be destroyed. " Where the land goes," wrote 
the Lords Justices, "there goes the interest of a 
kingdom ; and, no doubt of it, it must be a great 
mistake in policy, when there is so justifiable a 
pretence, to lose the opportunity of changing the 
proprietors from papists to Protestants, as this will 
be. The Protestants of Ireland," added their 
lordships, " will be in perfect despair if the papists 
are restored." But it was the intention of the 
Treaty of Limerick that the " papists " should be 

* Limerick was divided into two towns — the upper, or " Irish " 
town ; the lower, or English. 
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" restored ; " and William refused to be a party 
to the frustration of that intention. Nevertheless, 
in the conflict which ensued between the King and 
the colonists, the latter were finally successful — 
not, however, without a strenuous effort on the part 
of William to maintain what he believed to be the 
right His first Lord-Lieutenant — Lord Sydney — 
sought to observe the Treaty, and was, in conse- 
quence, assailed by the colonists and driven from 
the island. Of Sydney's successors — the Lords 
Justices Wyche, Buncombe, and Capel — the two 
former were desirous of treating the native race 
with justice ; the latter was not. Once more the 
colonists attacked the men who were hostile to 
their aims, and once more the party of honour 
was defeated. Wyche and Buncombe were forced 
to retire, and Capel remained sole governor of 
Ireland. 

Under the rule of this congenial viceroy, the 
colonial Parliament proceeded to tear the Treaty 
of Limerick into shreds. In an Act purporting to 
confirm the Treaty almost all the articles were one 
after another abrogated. Even the words which 
William had with so much care caused to be re- 
inserted, and had ratified under the Great Seal of 
England, were deliberately struck out. Thus was 
the barrier against confiscation completely thrown 
down.* 

* Antty p. 34. 
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This violation of the Treaty of Limerick by the 
very Act of Parliament purporting to confirm it 
was accompanied by laws disarming popish citizens 
— they had already been expelled from Parliament 
— banishing popish bishops, restraining popish 
education, disqualifying popish lawyers, and for- 
bidding any papist to keep a horse above the value 
of five pounds. In brief, four years after the 
Treaty of Limerick had been signed the national 
religion was proscribed, the native race degraded, 
and the foundation laid of that infamous structure 
of laws which was securely raised shortly after 
William had passed away. 

So terminated the struggle between the English 
monarch and the English colonists in Ireland ; so 
ended the efforts of the magnanimous Dutch prince 
to govern with justice the people whom he had 
conquered. A body of men, whose sole aim was 
plunder, succeeded in defeating the statesmanlike 
policy of one of the wisest and the best sovereigns 
that has ever sat on the throne of these realms. 

After William's death, the colonists had it all 
their own way, and the result was the Penal Code, 
in the fulness of its atrocity. The story of that 
code is an old one, and need not be retold. For 
practical purposes, its nature may be sufficiently 
gathered from the words of Grattan. " The peace 
after Limerick," said the great orator, " was to the 
Catholics a sad servitude^ to the Protestants a 
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drunken triumph." Its efTect upon the landed 
interests of the native race may be stated in the 
words used by Lord Townshend in 1772. "The 
laws against Popery/' he said, "have so far 
operated, that there is no papist family remain- 
ing at this day of any great weight from landed 
property." 

For three-quarters of a century after William's 
death the Penal Laws remained in full force. In 
1758 a judge declared from the Bench that "the 
laws did not presume any papists to exist in the 
kingdom, nor could they breathe without the con- 
nivance of the Government." In 1778 the era of 
" concession " opened, and Catholics were allowed 
to hold property in land. But this concession was 
not made in pursuance of a policy of redress. It 
was yielded to force. It was granted when England 
was in " difficulties " with her American and Irish 
colonists. It was an instance of that system of 
hand-to-mouth and unwilling legislation which has 
naturally failed to impress the Irish mind with any 
sense of English justice.* 

* " But the Catholics were indebted, not only to the labours of 
their friends, but also to the great revolution which was going on at 
this period in America, for the first concessions that were made to 
them. This soon appeared very evident : an attempt was made by 
Mr. James Fitzgerald a few months before the introduction of the 
Act of 17 & 18 Geo. III. [the Act of 1778] to obtain for them a 
power to take leases for sixty-one years, and this attempt failed. 
But soon afterwards, when the intelligence arrived of the defeat of 
the British forces in America [at Saratoga], the same Parliament, on 
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In 1793 another important "concession" was 
made. The Catholics were admitted to the 
elective franchise. But this was hand-to-mouth, 
unwilling legislation again — another surrender to 
force, another boon to rebellion. In 1792, a 
petition praying for the admission of the Catholics 
to the franchise was rejected by the Protestant 
Colonial House of Commons by a majority of 208 
to 23 votes. In 1793, a Bill embodying the prayer 
of this petition passed through Parliament practi- 
cally without opposition. In the interval, the 
" United Irishmen " had become a power. The 
battle of Valmy had been fought and the allies of 
England on the Continent defeated. During all 
these years — from 1703 to 1793 — no English states- 
man arose who attempted earnestly to carry out 
the policy of William III., who tried to "pacify" 
Ireland by " extinguishing the relics of war," by 
" recovering the hearts of the people," by " removing 
the root and occasions of new troubles." From 
William III. to Mr. Pitt we do not find any English 
statesman who had a " policy " for the government 
of Ireland. Mr. Pitt's policy, it is scarcely neces- 
sary to say, was a union, and the emancipation of 
the Catholics. How that policy was carried out 
is well known. The union was effected, but the 

the recommendation of the Government, passed an Act enabling 
them to take land on leases for 999 years." — Parnell, "Penal Laws," 
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Catholics were not emancipated. The colonists 
lost their Parliament, but the native race did not 
gain their liberties. For twenty-nine years after 
the union the hope of emancipation held out by 
the English Minister to the Irish people remains 
unrealized. 

Then at length emancipation was conceded ; 
not, however, as an act of justice or of grace, but as 
another " surrender to force, another boon to re- 
bellion." As it was in 1778 and 1793, so it was in 
1829. Sir Robert Peel, like his predecessors, had 
no Irish policy. His was still hand-to-mouth, 
unwilling legislation. 

The Catholic Relief Act passed, the idea of an 
Irish policy based on principles of justice, or, indeed, 
on rational principles of any shape or kind what-' 
ever, had not yet dawned on British statesmen. 

No English minister arose who manfully sought 
to carry out the policy of political incorporation 
aimed at by William III., or the policy of national 
extirpation attempted by Oliver Cromwell. To 
have made Ireland a Crown colony in 1829 would 
have been an intelligible proceeding. But to have 
admitted Irishmen of the native race and religion 
within the pale of the Constitution, to have given 
them seats in Parliament, to have made them 
eligible as judges of the land and ministers of the 
sovereign — and still to have excluded them from 
positions of power and emolument, still to have 
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treated them with disfavour and distrust, still to 
have persevered in the system of governing 6,000,000 
Irish Catholics in accordance with the wishes of 
800,000 Protestant Episcopalians — was assuredly a 
policy which cannot be justified on any rational 
principles whatever. 

Yet such were the principles on which Ireland 
was governed until Lord Melbourne came into 
office in 1835. 

*' In 1833— four years after Catholic Emancipation," says Mr. 
Lecky, " there was not in Ireland a single Catholic judge or 
stipendiary magistrate. All the high sheriffs with one excep- 
tion, the overwhelming majority of the unpaid magistrates 
and of the grand jurors, the five inspectors-general, and the 
thirty-two sub-inspectors of police, were Protestant. The 
chief towns were in the hands of narrow, corrupt, and, for 
the most part, intensely bigoted corporations. Even in a 
Whig Government not a single Irishman had a seat in the 
Cabinet ; and the Irish Secretary was Mr. Stanley, whose 
imperious manners and unbridled temper had made him 
intensely hated. For many years promotion had been 
steadily withheld from those who advocated Catholic Eman- 
cipation, and the majority of the people thus found their 
bitterest enemies in the foremost places." * 



II. Lord Melbourne. 

" It is impossible to go on," said Sir Robert 
Peel in 1829 ; "you must do either of two things. 
You must go back to the Penal Laws or [emanci- 

♦ " Leaders of Public Opinion in Ireland,*' p. 260. 
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pate the Catholics]/' But Sir Robert Peel practi- 
cally did neither one thing nor the other. He 
passed an Act of Catholic Relief, but made it in 
the main a dead letter. He kept the word of 
promise to the ear, but broke it to the hope. He 
refused to follow the example of either of the 
two great English models of Irish policy — the 
hero of the Rebellion, or the hero of the Revo- 
lution. The eminent Tory statesman was too 
humane to be a Cromwell. He had neither the 
courage, nor perhaps the faith, in principles of just 
and equal government to be a William HI. 

In truth, the emancipation of the Catholics 
dates, practically, not from 1829, but from 1835. 
The Irish policy of the Dutch conqueror — ^the 
policy of political incorporation, as opposed to the 
policy of national extinction — was taken up, not 
by Sir Robert Peel, but by Lord Melbourne. 

After the general election of 1834, the Whig 
party became dependent for support on O'Connell, 
and by the help of the great agitator Lord Mel- 
bourne was enabled to form a Government with a 
working majority of fifty.* A compact was practi- 
cally entered into between the Irish leader and the 
Whig Premier, according to which the one was to 
suspend the demand for the repeal of the Union, 
and the other to legislate for and govern Ireland 
in harmony with Irish opinion and feeling. The 

* Reduced after the election of 1837 to thirty-four. 
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Treaty of Limerick was at last to be put in force ; 
the national religion and the native race were at 
length to be recognized. " Protestantism " was no 
longer to have the " exclusive mastery ; " Catho- 
licism was no longer to be a badge of disqualifica- 
tion — a mark of inferiority. Ireland was to become 
an integral part of the Empire, to be governed as 
England and Scotland were ; equal laws, equal 
rights, equal privileges, were to be the lot of the 
three nations. The administration of Irish affairs 
was to be entrusted to men possessing the confi- 
dence of the Irish people, as the administration of 
English and Scotch affairs was entrusted to men 
possessing the confidence of the English and 
Scotch peoples. 

Irish grievances were to be removed, Irish wants 
satisfied, Irish sentiments, and even prejudices, 
respected. In fine, the three nations were at 
length to be welded into one kingdom, bound 
together by identity of interests and of aims. 
" We are prepared," said Lord Melbourne's Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer — an Irishman — in the House 
of Commons in 1835, "to blot out the Channel." 
0*Connell followed him in the debate, and said, 
" I am prepared to blot out the Channel, too." 

This great compact was made at a turning-point 
in the history of the two countries. 

The idea of separation, originated half a century 
previously by Wolfe Tone, seemed, under the 
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influence and teaching of O'Connell, to have com- 
pletely passed away. 

The idea of repeal had to some extent possession 
of the popular mind ; but O'Connell had not yet 
flung himself heart and soul into the movement, 
and the country still remained comparatively 
quiescent. Just laws, fair play from the Imperial 
Parliament, and an Executive Government ready 
not merely to " consult," but to "consider"* Irish 
public opinion, might at this stage have satisfied 
the Irish people. The Melbourne Ministry during 
a period of five years earnestly endeavoured to 
make such laws, to give such fair play, to establish 
such an Executive Government. What came of 
the attempt ? 

The particular legislative remedies proposed by 
O'Connell were — the abolition of tithes and the 
appropriation of the surplus revenues of the Pro- 
testant Church in Ireland to purposes of general 
usefulness ; the reform of the corporations ; the 
extension of the Parliamentary franchise. 

Immediately on the assembling of Parliament, 

* Grattan gave as a reason why he never accepted office in Ireland 
that he would be ** consulted, but not considered." ** I was young 
and poor," he said ; ** I had scarcely £yxi a year. Lord Charle- 
mont was as poor as any peer, and I as any commoner. We were, 
however, determined to refuse office ; and our opinion, and a just 
one too, was that office in Ireland was different from office in 
England ; it was not a situation held for Ireland, but held for an 
English Government often in collision with, and frequently hostile 
to, Ireland. We stated that we should be consulted, but not con- 
sidered." — "Memoirs." 
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the Government took up the questions of tithes and 
of municipal reform. A Bill was introduced for the 
commutation of tithes into a rent-charge at the 
lowest percentage of tithe hitherto proposed — viz. 
£^^ — and for the appropriation of the surplus 
revenues of the Established Church " to the general 
education of all classes of Christians." This measure 
was carried through the Commons, but rejected by 
the Lords. Year by year, up to 1838, tithe Bills 
were brought forward by Ministers, supported by 
the Irish party, carried through the Commons in 
the teeth of a persistent Tory opposition, but re- 
jected in the Lords. Finally, in 1838, after the 
Government had come back weakened from the 
general election in 1837, Sir Robert Peel forced 
Lord Melbourne to accept a plan for the settlement 
of the question — viz. a Bill commuting tithes into a 
rent-charge of ;f 75 per cent, of the tithe, and con- 
taining no appropriation clause at all. 

The Government were equally prompt in dealing 
with the subject of municipal reform, but equally 
unsuccessful. 

Between 1835 ^^d 1840, Bills were brought for- 
ward by Ministers for the reform of the corporations 
on fair and liberal lines. These Bills were all lost, 
owing to the opposition of the Tory party and of 
the House of Lords. At length, in 1840, Peel com- 
pelled the Government to accept his plan of muni- 
cipal reform, as well as he had previously compelled 
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them to accept his plan of tithe reform. An Act 
was passed disfranchising fifty-eight out of a total 
of sixty-eight Irish corporations, and conferring a 
narrow franchise on the remaining municipalities. 
The subject of Parliamentary Reform was not dealt 
with at all. Thus the legislative attempt of Lord 
Melbourne to do justice to the Irish people failed ; 
but his efforts to give them an executive govern- 
ment, based " on principles of equality, instead of 
principles of gross preference and injustice, poisoned 
with religious hatred," * was eminently successful. 

Mr. Disraeli described the Irish Executive in 
1844 as "the weakest in the world." It would be 
scarcely an exaggeration to say that the Irish 
Executive in 1835-40 was one of the strongest in 
the world ; and it was strong because it was sup- 
ported by the public opinion of the country. 

Lord Melbourne sent to Ireland a ruler who, first 
among the English governors of that country, 
showed the qualities necessary for gaining the con- 
fidence of the Irish people and winning them over 
to the side of " law and order " — ^viz. a knowledge 
of Irish history and character, an acquaintance 

* " There came from the time of the Reform Act onward for a 
period of about ten years,** said Mr. Gladstone at Edinburgh on the 
24th of November, 1885, **a steady endeavour, I believe the first 
ever made in Ireland, to govern the country by the assistance, in a 
great degree, of a man famous in his day, perhaps now in a great 
degree forgotten — Lieutenant Thomas Drummond — to govern the 
country on principles of equality instead of principles of gross pre- 
ference and injustice, poisoned with religious hatred.'* 
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with Irish wants, sympathy with Irish feeling, and 
an unchangeable determination to be consistently, 
uniformly, firmly just. 

This ruler was Thomas Drummond.* Under his 
powerful administration old abuses were removed 
and new energy infused into the public service. 
Government by coercion was dropped ; government 
by the ordinary law was vigorously carried out. 
Orange arrogance was bridled. Protestantism was 
deprived of the " exclusive mastery " it had so long 
usurped ; but no undue favour was shown to the 
national creed. The people no longer saw their 
" bitterest enemies in the foremost places ; " but the 
Ascendency could not point to a single man in the 
whole administration whom they dare pronounce 
one-sided, incapable, or corrupt Indeed, the 
character of the Government may be well judged 
by the men who filled the positions of Attorney 
and Solicitor General. The one was Mr. Perrin, a 
Protestant ; the other Mr. O'Loghlen, a Catholic. 
Both were men of eminence in their profession ; both 
were friends of O'Connell ; both were animated by 
zeal for the public service, and free from the taint 

« 

of sectarianism. 

Even-handed justice in all departments was the 
distinguishing feature of the Drummond Adminis- 
tration. With one hand the insulting Orange dis- 

* Lord Mulgrave was Lord-Lieutenant, and Lord Morpeth Chief 
Secretary; but Drummond, who filled the post of Under-Secretary 
at Dublin Castle, was practically the Irish Government. 
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plays of the north were put down, with the other 
the savage faction fights of the south. In one case, 
a territorial grandee was deprived the commission 
of the peace because he had, at a public dinner, 
proposed a toast " commemorative of a lawless and 
disgraceful " * conflict in which papist peasants had 
been butchered by Orange bigots ; in another, a 
police officer was severely rebuked because he had 
failed to charge and disperse a turbulent Catholic 
mob. 

Centres of popular lawlessness were broken up, 
and strongholds of Ascendency undermined. Par- 
tisan judges were restrained, and the " wings " of a 
venal and oppressive magistracy " clipped." f The 
horrible struggle between the owners and the culti- 
vators of the soil was dealt with in a fashion new 
alike to tenants and landlords. On the one hand, 
agrarian offenders were arrested, tried, convicted, 
and punished with little difficulty, and without 
public disapprobation ; on the other, landlords were 
censured for acts of oppression, and boldly told to 
discharge the "duties" as well as exercise the 
"rights of property." The tithe war, which had 
fiercely raged in Ireland up to Drummond's arrival, 
was arrested, and the atrocious practice of sending 
out military and police to shoot down papist 
peasants for refusing to pay tithes to Protestant 
parsons was completely abandoned. Information 

• Drummond's words. t Drummond's expression. 

E 
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was gathered in from all quarters, and every form 
of opinion taken into account The popular leaders 
were frequently "consulted" and always "con- 
sidered," and the doors of Dublin Castle thrown 
wide open to all comers without distinction of 
politics, creed, or class. In fine, an Executive 
watchful of the interests of all classes and favouring 
none ; vigorous in action, just in conduct, Irish in 
sympathy, and Imperial in aims — such was the 
great "concession" of the Melbourne Ministry to 
Ireland. "Put yourself in contact, not in collision 
with the people," said Sheil, in resisting Grey's 
Coercion Act of 1833. Drummond " put " himself 
in "contact with the people," and died in 1840, 
bewailed by the nation, and leaving Ireland more 
tranquil, more loyal to the British connection and 
the Union than she had been at any time previously, 
or than she has been at any time since. 

But after the death of Drummond the Executive 
system which he had introduced was gradually 
overturned. In 1841 the Melbourne Ministry, 
which had become intensely unpopular in England 
on account of its Irish policy, fell ; Sir Robert Peel 
succeeded to office, and the old order of things was 
restored. The policy of concession and of political 
incorporation was arrested, and the system of class 
government, hand-to-mouth legislation, repressive 
legislation, no legislation, revived. Protestantism 
again obtained almost the "exclusive mastery," and 
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the Irish Executive became "the weakest in the 
world." Agitation and rebellion immediately fol- 
lowed. O'Connell unfurled the banner of Repeal, 
and, for the first time, flung himself heart and soul 
into the struggle. Duffy, Davis, and the Young 
Irelanders sowed the seeds of revolution, and re- 
called the memory and the teachings of Wolfe Tone. 

The idea of separation was revived, the idea of 
repeal was rooted in the public mind. From the 
death of Robert Emmet to the death of Thomas 
Drummond there was no separatist party in Ireland. 
From the death of Drummond to our own time 
this party has scarcely ever ceased to exist. In 
1848 Ireland was in rebellion, in 1858 the Fenian 
organization was founded, in 1867 Ireland was in 
rebellion again. 

What, it may fairly be asked, were English 
statesmen doing all the time from 1841 to 1868, 
while Irish difficulties were accumulating, while 
" the root and occasions of new troubles " were 
springing up ? 

From 1 84 1 to 1868 England had ten Adminis- 
trations. The Prime Ministers were — Sir Robert 
Peel, Lord John Russell, Lord Derby, Lord Aber- 
deen, Lord Palmerston, Lord Derby again, Lord 
Palmerston again. Earl Russell, Lord Derby again, 
Mr. Disraeli. It would be impossible to point to a 
single act of any one of these statesmen showing 
that he understood or, understanding, had the 
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inclination or capacity to grapple with the Irish 
question. Mr. Disraeli understood it, but did not 
care about it. Sir Robert Peel cared about it, but 
did not understand it 

Lord Falmerston thought it beneath contempt. 
Lord John Russell partly understood it, but wholly 
gave up the attempt to settle it Lord Derby 
partly understood and at one time partly attended 
to it 

Lord Aberdeen knew nothing whatever about it 
In 1844 Mr. Disraeli stated the Irish question 
almost in its entirety with great accuracy. He 
said — 

** I want to see a public man come forward and say what 
the Irish question is. One says it is a physical question ; 
another a spiritual. Now it is the absence of the aristocracy ; 
now the absence of railways. It is the Pope one day and 
potatoes the next. ... A dense population in extreme dis- 
tress inhabit an island where there is an Established Church 
which is not their Church ; and a territorial aristocracy, the 
richest of whom live in a distant capital. Thus they have a 
starving population, an absentee aristocracy, an alien Church, 
and in addition the weakest Executive in the world.'* 

He continued — 

" Well, what then would hon. gentlemen say if they were 
reading of a country in that position ? They would say at 
once, * The remedy is revolution.' But the Irish could not 
have a revolution ; and why ? Because Ireland is connected 
with another and a more powerful country. Then what is 
the consequence? The connection with England became 
the cause of the present state of Ireland. If the connection 
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with England prevented a revolution, and a revolution was 
the only remedy, England logically is in the odious position 
of being the cause of all the misery of Ireland. What, then, 
is the duty of an English Minister ? To effect by his policy 
all those changes which a revolution would do by force. That 
is the Irish question in its integrity.* 

These were statesmanlike words, but they were 
never followed by statesmanlike deeds. 

Sir Robert Peel's plan for the settlement of the 
Irish question was the somewhat conflicting one of 
a grant to Maynooth, and the Queen's University. 
Both grant and university are now gone, and the 
great majority of the people— clergy and laity, 
Protestants and Catholic — regret neither the one 
nor the other. 

Lord Derby understood one Irish question better 
than any of his contemporaries — ^viz. the ques- 
tion of the land; and his Government in 1852 
introduced a statesmanlike scheme for its settle- 
mentf This scheme was supported by the Irish 
popular representatives, but defeated by the land- 
owners and the House of Lords. 

After this failure Lord Derby gave up all 
attempts to settle the Irish question. 

Lord John Russell, mindful that the Melbourne 
Ministry had been wrecked on their Irish policy, 
Steered as clear as he possibly could of all Irish 
questions for the remainder of his public life. But 

♦ House of Commons, Febraary i6, 1844. 
t Mr. Napier's Bill, for which see ante^ p. 25. 
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to Lord Palmerston belongs the distinction of 
having firmly "put down his foot/' and con- 
sistently adopted a policy of no concession to 
Ireland. 

Alone among the statesmen who occupied a 
prominent position in English politics between 
1 841 and 1868, Mr. Bright stood forward as the 
earnest advocate of the policy of concession and 
political incorporation inaugurated by William III., 
taken up by Lord Melbourne, and abandoned 
by Lord Melbourne's successors. But Mr. Bright 
remained below the gangway from 1843 to 1869. 
And what came of this abandonment of the 
" Williamite-Melbourne policy ; " what came of the 
system of government maintained in Ireland from 
the fall of the Melbourne Ministry to the accession 
of Mr. Gladstone to power.? The question may 
be answered in three words — the Fenian move-' 
ment. Thomas Drummond left Ireland in 1840 
tranquil and loyal ; Mr. Gladstone found it in 1868 
in full sympathy with rebellion. 



III. Mr. Gladstone. 

Mr. Gladstone sat in the House of Commons in 
the days of the Melbourne Ministry ; and, it is 
needless to say, did not at that time support the 
claims of the Irish Popular Party. 
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He was, however, neither a bitter, selfish, nor 
partisan opponent of those claims. His speeches 
had nothing in them of the Ascendency ring ; 
nothing of that "political Protestantism" which 
O'Connell so frequently, so powerfully, and so 
justly denounced. Upon the question of the 
Church, which was the great question of the period, 
he took up a position widely different from that 
held by any of his party. They defended the 
Irish Establishment on political, he on religious, 
grounds. Their arguments were the arguments of 
the Lords Justices* who believed that all the 
" property " of the country should be in the hands 
of the Protestants; that all distinctions, rights, 
privileges — political, social, religious — should be 
vested in the class that represented what were 
called " English interests." But to Mr. Gladstone 
the Irish Church question was not a question of 
" property " or of " English interests." It was a 
question of religious truth. 

The Ascendency regarded the Church as a 
political engine. Mr. Gladstone regarded it as 
a religious institution. To the Ascendency the 
religion of the masses of the people was a matter 
of indifference so long as their own power re- 
mained supreme. To Mr. Gladstone it was a 
matter of anxious moment apart from all personal 
or national considerations. 

• Ante^ p. 36. 
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The Ascendency supported the Church, osten- 
sibly because it was good for England, really 
because it was good for themselves. Mr. Glad- 
stone supported it, ostensibly and really because 
he believed it was good for the Irish people. He 
desired to see all Ireland Protestant because he 
believed in Protestantism, and he thought that 
this end would be achieved through the ministra- 
tions of the Protestant Episcopalian Church. 

The following extract from his speech. on the 
Tithe Bill of 1836 will put this matter in a clear 
light : — 



"A Church Establishment is maintained either for the 
sake of its members or its doctrines ; for those whom it 
teaches or for that which it teaches. On the former ground 
it is not in equity tenable for a moment. Why should any 
preference be given to me over another fellow-subject, or 
what claim have I personally to have my religion supported 
whilst another is disavowed by the State ? No claim what^ 
ever in respect to myself. I concur entirely with gentlemen 
opposite, hostile to an Establishment, that no personal 
privilege ought in such a matter to be allowed. But if, on 
the contrary, I believe, as the great bjilk of the British 
Legislature does believe, that the doctrine and system of 
the Establishment contain and exhibit truth in its purest 
and most effective form ; and if we also believe truth to be 
good for the people universally — ^then we have a distinct and 
immovable ground for the maintenance of an Establish- 
ment ; but it follows as a matter of course from the principle, 
that it must be maintained, not on a scale exactly and 
strictly adjusted to the present number of its own members, 
but on such a scale that it may also have the means of 
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offering to others the benefits which it habitually administers 
to them. Therefore we wish to see the Establishment in 
Ireland upheld ; not for the sake of the Protestants, but of 
the people at large, that the Ministers may be enabled to 
use the influences of their station, of kindly offices and 
neighbourhood, of the various occasions which the daily 
intercourse and habits of social life present — ^ay, and I do 
not hesitate to add of persuasion itself, applied with a zeal 
tempered by knowledge and discretion, in the propagation of 
that which is true, and which, being true, is good as well 
for those who as yet have it not, as for those who have it." 

At what time precisely Mr. Gladstone changed 
his ground on the subject of the Irish Church it 
may not, perhaps, be so easy to say. But, having 
regard to the position which he originally took up, 
and to the facts which were accumulating to prove 
that the Protestant Establishment in Ireland had 
hopelessly failed, it is clear that a change of ground 
was sooner or later inevitable. 

His sole argument, practically, in favour of 
maintaining the Church was that it would make 
Ireland Protestant. But when it became evident 
that the Church was not making Ireland Protestant 
— that, on the contrary, there were reasons for 
supposing it was helping to make her more 
intensely Catholic — then the basis on which that 
argument rested was completely cut away. 

It is clear, I think, that Mr. Gladstone's mind 
was, for a time, directed to the Irish difficulty 
when the Maynooth grant was proposed by Sir 
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Robert Peel ; and we know, as a matter of fact, 
that in 1847 he refused to pledge himself to stand 
by the Irish Church — ^a position from which he 
never afterwards departed. But many things 
intervened in the mean time to draw off his 
attention from the subject, and for several years 
Irish questions did not seem to occupy any special 
place in his thoughts, any more than they did in 
the thoughts of other English Ministers. How- 
ever, between 1865 ^ind 1868 he returned to the 
question; and from that time to our own he has 
given more consideration to the affairs of Ireland 
than any statesman, with a single exception,* since 
the days of Lord Melbourne — has done more for 
Ireland than any statesman since the conquest 
of the country by William III. Whatever Mr. 
Gladstone's opponents or critics may say, one 
fact they are bound to admit — ^viz. that at least 
he had an Irish policy. Of how many English- 
men who were responsible for the government of 
Ireland since the time of Oliver Cromwell can 
the same thing be said } Oliver had a policy — 
brutal, but at all events intelligible and rational ; 
and intelligible and rational because in the thinly 
populated condition of Ireland at the time it was 
possible of success, could a succession of Crom- 
wells have been produced. 

William III. had a policy — magnanimous, 

♦ Mr. Bright. 
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humane, just But the men who passed the Penal 
Laws, and enforced and relaxed them by fits and 
starts, had no policy. The men who at one time 
plundered Irish papists and at another admitted 
them within the pale of the Constitution ; who 
allowed Catholics to hold landed property and 
excluded them from the franchise; who admitted 
them to the franchise and excluded them from 
Parliament; who admitted them to Parliament 
and excluded them from positions of authority in 
the State — had no policy, The founder of the 
national system of education, the authors of the 
Maynooth grant and the Queen's University, of 
the Encumbered Estates Act, "CardwelFs Land 
Act," the Intermediate Education Act, and the 
Royal University, had in reality no Irish policy ; 
the men who sent Drummond to Ireland, and the 
author of the Church Act and of the Land Acts 
of 1870 and 1 88 1, had. These looked at the Irish 
question as a whole ; their predecessors did not. 
The latter legislated to get rid of temporary 
difficulties, and then dropped the subject of 
Ireland. The former legislated to remove per- 
manent evils, and persevered in the work. It was 
Mr. Bright, I think, who once said that there ought 
to be an " Irish session." Lord Melbourne's Parlia- 
ment was an Irish Parliament, and so was Mr. 
Gladstone's of 1 868-1 874. Mr. Gladstone came 
into office on an Irish issue ; he went out on an 
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Irish issue ; * and on his resumption of office in 
1881 he took up the Irish question again. 

The Irish question in 1868 was an "alien 
Church," a vicious land system, unsatisfied Catholic 
claims respecting education, a grossly inadequate 
Parliamentary franchise, and ** the weakest Execu- 
tive in the world." Mr. Gladstone, I repeat, did 
not take this question up by halves, he took it 
up as a whole ; he tried to deal with it as a 
whole. He destroyed the Church, reformed the 
land laws, and was driven from office in con- 
sequence of an attempt to deal with the subject 
of education. Owing in great measure to his 
exertions, begun in 1868 and resumed in 1 881, 
the Irish question is no longer what it was twenty 
years ago. The Church is gone, the land ques- 
tion almost entirely disposed of, the franchise 
completely settled, and education in a fair way 
of settlement. 

What, then, is the Irish question of to-day } for 
Ireland still remains the difficulty and, it may be, 
the danger of the Empire. An island governed by 
British laws, and within half a day's journey of the 
British capital, contains a population of 5,000,000, 
the great majority of which are disaffected to the 
Legislative Union and bound together by an 

♦ Mr. Gladstone was defeated on the Irish University Bill in 
March, 1873, and tendered his resignation. But Mr. Disraeli 
refused to take office, whereupon Mr. Gladstone carried on the 
government for some time longer and then dissolved. 
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organization of vast dimensions and immense 
power ; a disorganized aristocracy loyal to the 
Union but without political influence or prestige ; 
a temporizing middle class partly in favour of the 
establishment of a system of Irish autonomy ; a 
discontented peasantry constituting the bone and 
sinew of Ireland, all of whom hate the Union or 
the English connection altogether; an intelligent 
and insufficiently employed artisan class of "rebels," 
and an "Executive" which still continues to be 
"the weakest in the world;" — this is the Irish 
question of the present day in its "integrity." 
The statesman who can settle it, who can remove 
the causes of disturbance and the strife of classes, 
allay agitation, and help to bring about that state 
of political and social calm which Ireland has 
never enjoyed, and without which her people can 
never grow prosperous, will make a suffering 
nation happy, and a divided empire strong. 

But the question of the hour is, By what means 
can these ends be attained ? How can Ireland be 
made happy and loyal ? How can the Empire 
be strengthened in its only weak part? To my 
mind this question admits of but one answer : by 
the establishment of a Parliament in Dublin on 
such conditions as will secure the unity of the 
Empire, and will, consistently with that unity, give 
to Irishmen the fullest control of Irish affairs. In 
a celebrated pamphlet, written in 1798 by Mr. 
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Secretary Cooke,* under the inspiration, it was 
supposed, of Mr. Pitt, the author declares that, if 
the "happiness" of the people of Ireland could 
" best be obtained by a Federal or an Incorporate 
Union, such an union ought to be the national 
object." "An Incorporate Union" has been tried, 
and has proved a signal failure. It was the hope 
of Mr. Pitt that his great measure would "calm 
the disunions, allay the discontents, and dissipate 
the jealousies which had unfortunately existed." 
It was the fear of Sheridan that this measure 
" augured not tranquillity, but disquietude ; not 
prosperity, but calamity ; not the suppression of 
treason, but the extension and increase of plots to 
multiply and ensanguine its horrors." It is scarcely 
necessary to say the fears of the brilliant Irish- 
man, not the hopes of the great English statesman, 
have been realized. After a trial of eighty-six years, 
the " Incorporate Union " has resulted in the return 
of eighty-six " Irish rebels " to the Imperial Parlia- 
ment, in the springing up at the other side of the 
Atlantic of an Irish nation, inspired by feelings of 
the deadliest hostility to England, in the existence 
of plots and murder societies which are a danger 
to the public peace and a disgrace to our civiliza- 
tion, in the presence in Ireland itself of nearly four 
millions of disaffected subjects. Assuredly, in the 
face of these facts, an " Incorporate Union " should 
no longer be "the national object." 

• "Arguments for and against an Union." 



THE IRISH PARTY AND THE 
POLITICAL SITUATION FIFTY 
YEARS AGO,'' 

History ever repeats itself. Fifty years ago 
English parties found themselves in the presence 
of difficulties similar to those by which they are 
confronted to-day. 

The General Election of 1835 left O'Connell 
master of the situation, as the General Election 
of 1885 leaves Mr. Parnell. Then, England re- 
turned 212, Ireland 39, and Scotland 13 Tories, 
making a total of 264 members who were prepared 
to support the Government of Sir Robert Peel. 
On the other side, England returned 99 Whigs, 
189 Radicals and Independents;* Scotland, 10 
Whigs, 30 Radicals and Independents ; Ireland, 
22 Whigs, acting mainly with O'Connell, and 
44 Repealers acting directly under him ; thus 
making a total altogether of 394 anti-Ministe- 
rialists. But between the members of the Opposi- 
tion so formed there was no cohesion. O'Conneli 

• FreematC s Journal^ December 17, 1885. 
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stood aside from Whigs, Tories, and Radicals, 
awaiting the arrangement of the terms on which 
his alliance was to be secured. Of the 219 
Radicals and Independents elected at the polls 
only 140 could be relied on to support a Whig 
Administration, and the result was that, so far 
as England and Scotland were concerned, the 
Tories had a working majority of 15. Thus : — 



Tories ••• ••• 


• •• 


••• 


••• 


264 


Whig-Radical coalition 


•*• 


• • • 


••• 


249 


Tory majority 


•• • 


••• 


«•• 


15 


Irish in reserve 


••• 


• • • 


••• 


66 



Here was "an extraordinary state of parties," 
to use the language of the Edinburgh Review ; 
"an awful situation," to adopt the phraseology 
of the Times, O'Connell would be "real Prime 
Minister," roared the Thunderer of Printing-house 
Square, if Whigs and Tories did not loyally unite 
to put him down. 

One thing, in the opinion of the TitneSy was 
dear — no English party ought to touch "the 
Repeal rebel," "the unprincipled ruffian," "the 
demon of malignity and anarchy, in whose hands 
the people of Ireland had been forced to place 
the destinies of their wretched country." 

"We ask the people of Ireland," implored the 
great organ of English public opinion — referring 
to the " terrorism " which O'Connell had exercised 
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in securing the return of his candidates — "We ask 
the people of Ireland, will they submit to an 
inquisitorial and revengeful tyranny like this ? If, 
from the dread of murder or famine, they dare 
not raise a cry against such brutal degradation — 
if they will vote thus with the knife at their throats 
for the Parliamentary tools and lackeys of such 
a miscreant — we appeal from them to the people 
of England, and to the Ministers, whether they 
will suffer their fellow-subjects of the sister island 
to be tormented by this system of organized 
ruffianism avowed by an Irish Catholic lawyer, 
and furtively promoted by confederates in priestly 
garb. . . . We hope there will be no truckling to 
O'Connell or his gang ; there will be no bullying 
by O'Connell ; there will be no stupid and puerile 
attempt to govern Ireland through the co-opera- 
tion or instrumentality of men who profess the 
first object of their lives to be the separation of 
the two countries, and the breaking-up of the 
Empire."* The formation of a Whig Ministry, 
the Times urged, was out of the question without 
O'Connell's support, and would any English party 
descend to the degradation of calling in a gang of 
Irish rebels to enable them to carry on the govern- 
ment of the British Empire } Assuredly not. Then 
the only course open to all loyal Englishmen was 
to stand by Sir Robert Peel, and to enable that 

♦ January 2, 1835. 

F 
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great statesman to present a formidable front to 
the cqmmon enemy. 

** We have already pointed out," the Times said, 
"the desperate condition of any English party 
which first leans for support on the Irish Repeal 
rebel and his gang, and next has to pay them the 
wages of their service by taking them into partner- 
ship. But the embarrassments of the "Whigs are 
thickening with every post. . . . They durst not 
refuse this unprincipled ruffian whatever office he 
chose to lay his hand on. They could not carry 
on the Government without the aid of O'Con- 
nell and his crew."* But, despite the admoni- 
tions of the Times^ it became clearer and clearer 
day by day that the Whigs did not mean to unite 
with the Tories against O^Connell ; on the contrary, 
that there was a terrible danger of their uniting 
with O'Connell against the Tories. The result of 
such a union would be that the Tory majority of 
15 would at once disappear, and that with the 
66 Irish votes, more or less commanded by O'Con- 
nell, the Whigs would come into office with a 
majority of S i. Thus : — 

Whig-Radical-Irish coalition 317 

X Ox I6S *•• .•* ••• ••• ••• 200 

Whig majority 51 

Independents fluctuating between Whigs 
juid Tories ... ... ... ... 79 

♦February 13, 1835. 
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As the probability of a Whig-Irish alliance 
became more evident, the Times became more 
urgent in appealing to loyal Englishmen of all 
parties to save the country. "We ourselves," it 
wrote, "can see nothing but clouds and darkness 
on the horizon, let the most prudent management 
be resorted to by the most virtuous counsellors. 
What then must be our forebodings with 0*Connell 
and his associates lying in wait for the Monarchy 
on the very footstool of the Throne?" Again, 
" O'Connell and his fifty votes will hold the fate of 
the British Cabinet, whether its chiefs be Lord 
Grey, Lord Melbourne, Mr. Hume, Mr. Ward, Sir 
S. Whalley, or Lord John Russell, at his own pre- 
carious mercy; and too late it will be deplored 
that a miserable faction of place-hunters have been 
suflfered by the people of this country to usurp the 
powers of the State, that they may destroy the 
principles of our Protestant monarchical Consti- 
tution, and sever the whole framework of the 
Empire."* And the great journal lugubriously 
added, "If the right of petition be vigorously 
acted on, the Monarchy may yet be saved." f 
But the "Monarchy," it seems, was not to be 
saved. The Whigs and O'Connell were to unite, 
and upon terms at which the Times stood 
aghast 

" First," it said, " he demands an amendment of 

• April 7, 1835. t Ibid. 
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the Irish Reform Act Under that Act he now 
returns only 62 members to Parliament ; he 
did not specify how many more he desires to 
return. , . . Next, he demands a sweeping Cor- 
porate Reform. . . . Lastly, he will have the 
surplus revenues of the Established Church in 
Ireland devoted to purposes of education and 
charity." But this was not all. " Listen, English- 
men, to the proposals of the enemy of your name 
and nation.* He insists that the law officers of 
the Crown in Ireland shall be nominated by him\ 
O'Connell ! ! He insists that he shall have a veto 
on the appointment of the Viceroy." f These were 
outrageous terms, thought the TimeSy and on 
accepting them the Whigs were paving the way 
to the downfall of the Empire, 

On February 19 Parliament met, and the 
public mind was much exercised as to what Sir 
Robert Peel would do. Would he hold office 
until turned out on a vote of confidence, or resign 
at once? This matter was soon decided. Sir 
Robert Peel showed every disposition to stand 
to his guns, and await the advance of the enemy. 
The first trial of strength took place on the election 
of the Speaker. The Irish members were opposed 
to the reappointment of Manners Sutton, who 
was Speaker in the last Parliament, and they 
favoured the candidature of Mr. Abercrombie, a 

♦ April 27, 1835. t April 13, 1835- 
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Scotch member, who had habitually voted with 
them on Irish questions. 

The Times was horrified at the prospect of Mr. 
Abercrombie allowing . himself to be appointed 
Speaker by the aid of the Irish. 

" Let any one," it said, " look at the condition in 
which poor Mr. Abercrombie with 'his principle' 
will stand when O^Connell is whipping up the 
devils to support him in his unblessed attempt to 
place himself in the Chair. Shame will overwhelm 
him at the sight of such allies." * 

The day of battle came on February 19, 1835. 
Sutton was put up by the Tories, Abercrombie by 
the Whigs. After an animated debate the House 
divided on the question, with the following 
result : — 



For Abercrombie. 

English 224 

Scotch 31 

Irish (O'Connellites 
mainly) 61 



316 



For Sutton. 

English 247 

Scotch .., .;. 18 

Irish (Ascendency) ... 41 



306 



Thus the election of Abercrombie was secured by 
the Irish (O'Connellite) vote, there being a majority 
of English, Scotch, and Irish Ascendency members 
in favour of Sutton. But Peel refused to accept 
this decision as a vote of want of confidence, and 
continued to hold office. 

♦ February 14, 1835. 
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On February 24 the Whigs returned to the 
charge, when Lord Morpeth moved an amendment 
to the Address, which was carried against Ministers 
by a majority of 309 to 302. But Peel still refused 
to resign. 

In those days the question of the Church occupied 
a position similar to that now filled by the question 
of Home Rule. It was the question of the hour, 
and Peel resolved to make a bold stroke, and, 
avoiding all side issues, to go straight for it. The 
fate of parties depended on the Irish vote, and the 
Irish vote depended on the most liberal plan of 
Church reform. To give battle on this ground Sir 
Robert Peel marshalled his battalions. 

On March 20 Sir Henry Hardinge, the Irish 
Secretary, brought forward the Tory scheme for 
the settlement of the burning question of the 
Church. It consisted in a proposal to convert 
tithes into a rent-charge of ;£^7S per cent, of the 
tithe. But Lord John Russell capped this proposal 
on March 30 by an amendment declaring — " That 
the surplus revenues of the Established Church 
should be applied in some way by which the moral 
and religious improvement of the people of Ireland 
might be advanced." The debate on this amend- 
ment lasted four days, and resulted in the defeat 
of the Government by a majority of 322 to 289. 
Still Peel clung to office. 

On April 3 Russell renewed his attack, and 
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moved — " That the surplus revenues of the Estab- 
lished Church in Ireland ought to be locally 
applied to the general education of all classes of 
Christians in Ireland." Again the Government 
was defeated (by a majority of 178 to 140), and 
again Peel refused to resign. At length, on 
April 7, Russell fired his last shot, and drove the 
Tory chief from the Treasury Bench. He pro- 
posed and carried by a majority of 285 to 258 — 
"That it is the opinion of this House that no 
measure upon the subject of tithes in Ireland can 
lead to a satisfactory and final adjustment which 
does not embody the principle of the foregoing 
resolution."* Peel then resigned, and a strong 
Whig Administration under Lord Melbourne was 
formed. 

Such was the manner in which the difficulties of 
the situation fifty years ago were removed. How 
will the difficulties of to-day be dealt with ? Will 
Lord Salisbury hold office until drawn from it by 
an adverse vote of the House of Commons ? And 
how will that vote be challenged ? By the nomina- 
tion of a new Speaker ? By an amendment to the 
Address? By going straight at the question of 
Home Rule ? Will Ministers attempt to settle this 
question by proposing the extension of Local 
Government, and the establishment of County 
Boards in Ireland? And will any statesman on 

♦ Of April 3. 
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the Opposition benches meet this proposal by an 
amendment declaring — " That it is the opinion of 
this House that no measure upon the subject of 
Local Government in Ireland can lead to a satis- 
factory adjustment which does not embody the 
principle of Legislative Independence " ? 



THE LICHFIELD HOUSE 
COMPACT.'' 

" There came from the Reform Act onward, for 
a period of about ten years, a steady endeavour — 
I believe the first ever made — to govern Ireland by 
the assistance, in a great degree, of a man famous 
in his day, perhaps now in a large degree forgotten 
— Lieutenant Thomas Drummond — to govern 
Ireland on principles of equality instead of prin- 
ciples of gross preference and injustice, poisoned 
with religious hatred." f In these words Mr. Glad- 
stone has recently referred to the system of govern- 
ment established in Ireland in 1835 as a result of 
the alliance entered into between O'Connell and 
Lord Melbourne, and which is generally known by 
the name of the " Lichfield House Compact." The 
history of this "Compact" — how it was formed, 
how it was worked, how it ended — is among the 
most important and interesting chapters in the 
story of our country. 

* FreemarC 5 Journal^ January 29, 1886. 
t Speech at Ediaburgb, November 24, 1885. 
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After the general election of 1834, O'Connell, as 
we have already pointed out,* was left master of the 
situation. No English party could form a staple 
Government without his support. Sir Robert Peel 
still held the reins of office. The great leaders of 
the Opposition were Lord Melbourne, Lord John 
Russell, Lord Grey, and Lord Althorp. Of these, 
O'Connell had no faith in Lord Grey and the 
"moderate" Whigs. He had helped the Whigs, 
helped Lord Grey, as he often said, to carry the 
English Reform Act of 1832, and the return made 
by the Grey Ministry for his services was the 
" brutal " — to use the great Agitator's own language 
— Coercion Act of 1833. From the moment that 
Act became law O'Connell used all his energies to 
drive Grey from power. " I have often," he said in 
1 835* "discussed the affairs of Ireland with Lord 
Melbourne and Lord John Russell, and I have 
found that I was able to make some impression on 
them. But when I would see them again, about 
a week after our interview, I found that all I had 
said was forgotten. * Has Stanley or Grey been 
talking to you since our conversation ? ' I once 
asked Lord John Russell. *Yes,' said he. *Just 
so,* I replied ; ' all the good I do Stanley or 
Grey undoes ; ' and I resolved that Grey and 
Stanley should not sit in the next Liberal Govern- 
ment ; and they don't" How* it was that O'Con- 

• AntCy p. 63. 
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nell kept his resolution to oust Grey and Stanley 
has an important bearing on the history of the 
Lichfield House Compact. After the Coercion Act 
of 1833, the great Agitator set himself two tasks — 
(i) to smash the Grey Ministry, (2) to build up a 
Ministry from which Grey and Stanley should be 
excluded. The first object he effected by keeping 
Ireland in a state of continued disorder, and by 
incessantly attacking the Ministers in the House 
of Commons and out of it In those days the 
great Irish question was Tithes. From 1830 to 
1833 the tithe war was waged. In 1833 O'Connell 
asked the Grey Ministry to abolish tithes, but they 
refused his demand, and passed a Coercion Act in- 
stead. From 1833 to 1834 the tithe war was carried 
on with unabated fierceness, despite the Coercion 
Act. The country remained in a terrible state of 
disorder, and O'Connell, while always denouncing 
agrarian outrages and murders, stood by the tithe 
resistets, who invariably fought in the open against 
soldiers and police. A great weapon of the tithe 
agitators was exclusive dealing, and exclusive deal- 
ing O'Connell encouraged to the fullest extent 
While the people thus carried on the tithe war, 
O'Connell constantly appeared upon the scene and 
delivered some of those powerful harangues which 
set the country in a blaze. " I am not a man to 
recommend physical force," he said on one occa- 
sion ; " but this I say, that when the Coercion Act 
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ceases to exist, my heart's blood will be on the 
bayonet of the man who shall endeavour to resusci- 
tate it." And again, " Ireland will suffer the quiet 
of the grave, or the tranquillity of freedom." Im- 
mediately after the passing of the Coercion Act 
he wrote to Barrett,* " The die is cast ; we must 
now go for Repeal. Warn the atrocious Whiteboys 
that they have been playing the game of the 
enemy. Europe is threatened with war ; that 
IS one fact. We are 8,000,000; that is another 
fact. Tithes must be abolished. Ireland never 
will and never ought to be tranquil until they are." 
" I will," he declared, in reply to an attack made 
upon him by the Times, " enforce exclusive dealing 
in every part of Ireland where I deem it necessary," 
adding, " no violence, for over their tea and tracts 
the Orange faction would delight to shed your 
blood." " I say," he asserted, after a fierce en- 
counter between military, police, and peasants, 
in which the latter were shot down, "I assert, 
as a constitutional lawyer, that Parson Gavin was 
justified by no law in entering James Blake's 
fields to survey or estimate the growing crops. I 
say he and the magistrates were trespassers, and 
that James Blake was well within his right in 
resisting them." 

For this speech he was violently assailed by the 
English Press. " O'Connell must be put down," 

* Editor of the Dublin Evening Post 
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said the GuardiaUy " or he puts down the Govern- 
ment" "Public opinion in England," said the 
Courier^ " backed by a large and powerful party in 
Ireland, will put the tyrant and demagogue to 
flight" "The reckless agitator," said the G/ode, 
" must be efTectually encountered " — and so forth. 
But O'Connell held his ground, and urged the 
people to resist the payment of tithes. He was 
violent in the country, he was violent in the 
House ; but his attacks were directed mainly 
against Stanley and Grey. 

About May, 1834, there were rumours that 
serious differences existed in the Cabinet on the 
subject of Ireland. Lord John Russell, it was said, 
was in favour of bringing in a Tithes Bill, which 
should contain a clause providing for the appro- 
priation of the surplus revenues of the Protestant 
State Church to purposes of general utility — a 
proposal which Stanley and Grey were supposed 
strongly to resent At the meeting of the House 
on May 6, 1834, the Irish members resolved to 
"feel" the Government, and Sheil asked Stanley 
whether it was the intention of Ministers " to main* 
tain or abandon the Protestant Church Establish- 
ment in Ireland." Stanley answered evasively, 
conveying, though not directly, the idea that the 
rumour about the differences in the Cabinet and 
about Lord John Russell's proposals was groundless. 

Stanley theq sat down, and, without waiting to 
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be questioned, Lord John Russell sprang to his 
feet, and said he wished to prevent any riiisappre- 
hension which his noble friend's words might create. 
** I say,'* he declared, ** that if the State should find 
that the revenues of the Church are not appro- 
priated justly to the purposes of religious and 
moral instruction, it would be the duty of Parlia- 
ment to consider a different appropriation." This 
frank and courageous statement produced as pro- 
found an impression on the House as would be 
produced next month* by a declaration from Lord 
Randolph Churchill to the effect that the Union 
ought to be repealed, Stanley saw at a glance 
what mischief had been done, and wrote on a slip 
of paper to Sir James Graham, "Johnny has upset 
the coach." Littleton the Irish Secretary, rose 
after Russell had sat down to explain away 
Russell's words. But the Irish members were 
resolved to have the matter fully and fairly out 
there and then, and Shell at once asked Lord 
Althorp, point-blank, if the members of the Cabinet 
were agreed on the question of the Irish Church. 
Lord Althorp — " Honest Jack Althorp," as he used 
to be called, and whose private secretary in those 
days was Thomas Drummond — answered with 
characteristic straightforwardness, that they were 
not A month later Lord Althorp came down to 
the House, and proposed that a commission should 

t . * Written in January, 1886, 
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be appointed to inquire into the state of the Church 
revenues, and to consider the whole question of 
the Establishment. Stanley vigorously opposed 
this resolution, which, however, was carried ; 
whereupon he left the Ministry, taking with him 
Sir James Graham, the Duke of Richmond, and 
the Earl of Ripon. Thus was Stanley got rid of, 
but Grey still remained. 

The Church question having been so far disposed 
of, the next subject which occupied the attention 
of the Cabinet was the renewal of the Coercion 
Act of 1833, which had been passed for one year, 
and which would expire in August, 1834. Here, 
again, there was a difference of opinion in the 
Cabinet — Grey wanted to renew the Act in all its 
rigour; but Brougham did not. Melbourne, Althorp, 
and Russell agreed with Brougham, but did not 
wish to oppose the Prime Minister, whose personal 
influence was considerable. Brougham, however, 
worked in secret. He communicated privately with 
Lord Wellesley, the Lord-Lieutenant, and asked if 
he would be prepared to govern without the more 
stringent clauses of the Act, and Wellesley (who 
hated coercion as much as any man) said, " Yes." 
Thus armed. Brougham suggested that the Chief 
Secretary (Mr. Littleton) should see O'Connell. 
Lord Althorp, who was the leader of the House of 
Commons, and whose personal influence in and 
out of the House was immense, was consulted on 
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the point. He consented to an interview between 
O'Connell and Littleton, but told , Littleton to be 
prudent and circunispecL No .one save these four 
' — Brougham, Althorp, Wellesley, and Littleton- 
were let into the secret. 

On June 23 Littleton sent for 0*Connell, and 
the Agitator proceeded immediately to the Irish 
Office. Littleton was a well-meaning but inca^ 
pable man. He had great confidence in his own 
powers, and believed he was quite a match for 
O'Connell in political tactique, , *' Fll manage 
Dan," he said, when he was appointed Chief 
Secretary for Ireland; and he was now to per- 
form this difficult feat At the time of the 
interview between the Irish leader and the Irish 
Secretary an election contest was going oa 
in the county of Wexford. O'Connell had a 
Repeal candidate in the field to oppose the Whig 
nominee, and a manifesto in support of the Re- 
pealer's candidature was actually in type and 
about to be published. Littleton opened the con- 
versation by referring to the Wexford election, and 
told O'Connell that the Irish Executive were 
opposed to the renewal of the Coercion Act. "If 
you drop the Coercion Act," said the Agitator, 
" I'll withdraw the Repeal candidate, and I'll- con- 
sent to a short Bill for dealing with purely agrarian 
disturbances." Littleton answered, "All I can 
say is, that if the Coercion Act be brought in, it 
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will not be brought in by me." O'Connell took 
this as decisive, and, on the instant, withdrew the 
Repeal candidate, and stopped the publication of 
the manifesto. About the same time the Cabinet 
met to consider the question of Coercion. Brougham 
read Wellesley's letter, saying he was prepared to 
•govern without the most objectionable clauses of 
the Act. " How," shrewdly asked Lord John 
Russell, " did that letter come to be written .^ It 
seems to be an answer to an inquiry." Thus 
cornered, Brougham admitted that he had on his 
own responsibility written to the Lord-Lieutenant 
to ascertain his views. Grey was much incensed 
at this information — much incensed that Brougham 
should have attempted to settle the matter over 
his head — and the Cabinet meeting broke up with- 
out any determination having been arrived at. 
On June 29 the Cabinet met again.* Grey forced 
his opinion on the majority of the Ministers, and 
it was decided that the Coercion Act should be 
renewed. On June 30 Littleton came to O'Connell 
in a great state of excitement, and said that the 
Cabinet had decided to renew the Coercion Act. 
" Well, then," said the Agitator, " you mqst resign ; 
for after the manner in which ydu have acted you 
will otherwise be guilty of practising a deception 

* It does not seem clear whether Brougham was " cornered " at 
this meeting or the previous one ; generally, the sources of authority 
on this subject are unsatisfactory in some matters of detail. 

G 
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on me." " Oh, say nothing of that to-day," said 
Littleton ; " wait till to-morrow." O'Connell, who 
was one of the most conciliatory of men when he 
thought conciliation useful, and one of the most 
inexorable when he believed it to be useless, 
waited. The morrow, July i, came ; and, at six 
p.m., Lord Grey rose in the House of Lords t6 
propose the renewal of the Coercion Act. O'Con- 
nell still was patient He waited until he had 
learned the full particulars of the measure, and had 
satisfied himself that it would be carried through 
Parliament. He then, on July 3, came down to 
the House, and told the whole story of his nego- 
tiations with Littleton. There was a great scene. 
Lord Grey was terribly perplexed, but he resolved 
to press forward with the Bill, and to sacrifice 
Littleton. On July 4 Littleton resigned. On 
the 7th the Lords went into committee on the Bill, 
and on the same night Lord Althorp, whose deter- 
mination was now fixed, wrote to Grey tendering 
his resignation. Grey was now hopelessly embar- 
rassed. On July 8 he moved the adjournment of 
the House for four and twenty hours, and on the 9th 
flung up the reins of office. Thus was the first Re- 
form Ministry smashed, and O'Connell triumphant. 
On July 16 the first Melbourne Administra- 
tion was formed ; it lasted until the following 
November, and in December Sir Robert Peel came 
into office. 
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In the same month Parliament was dissolved, 
the result of the election being, as we have said, that 
O'Connell became master of the situation — holding 
the balance between the two great English parties. 
In these circumstances, Lord Melbourne and Lord 
John Russell resolved to form an alliance with 
O'Connell, and this alliance was entered into 
at Lichfield House, St James's Square, in the 
spring of 1835. The terms of the alliance were 
alike honourable to Lord Melbourne and O'Con- 
nell. O'Connell proved himself willing to conciliate 
English public opinion, if the English people would 
allow him ; and Lord Melbourne showed a sincere 
desire to remove the grievances which at the 
moment pressed most heavily on the Irish nation. 
"We cannot," he said in effect to O'Connell, 
" repeal the Union, but short of that we are 
prepared to do justice to Ireland." O'Connell in 
effect answered, " I am ready to suspend the 
demand for Repeal, and to give the Union a fair 
trial, provided you abolish tithes, appropriate the 
surplus revenues of the Established Church to 
purposes of general utility, reform the corporations, 
extend the Parliamentary franchise, and establish 
a system of government in Ireland which shall be 
in harmony with the public opinion of the country." 
To this Lord Melbourne practically agreed. Such 
was the Lichfield House Compact. 

How was it kept? The first subject to which 
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the Ministry turned their attention was the con- 
stitution of the Irish Executive ; and here Lord 
Melbourne, in defiance of the Times and other 
organs of English public opinion, showed an un- 
alterable determination to carry out his part of the 
agreement. He put himself in communication 
with O'Connell, and in a great degree deferred to 
his views. The first office to be filled was that of 
the Lord-Lieutenant. Lord Mulgrave was named 
for the post He was an amiable nobleman, well 
disposed towards Ireland, but possessing no capa- 
city for government. He, however, had the good 
sense to follow the advice of the wise and able men 
who were associated with him in the Irish Ad- 
ministration. The Chief Secretary was Lord 
Morpeth, afterwards better known as Lord Carlisle 
— an amiable, well-meaning, commonplace gentle- 
man. These two appointments were made by 
Lord Melbourne, and approved by O'Connell ; the 
next two were practically made by O'Connell and 
approved by Lord Melbourne. These were the 
Attorney* and Solicitor-Generalship. Mr. Perrin 
was named for the first office, Mr. Michael 
O'Loghlen for the second. Both were among the 
most eminent members of the Bar ; the one was 
a Protestant, the other a Catholic. Ireland has 
never had two law officers more devoted to her 
interests than were these men. The next appoint- 
ment — the most important of all — was partly 
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O'Conneirs, partly Perrin's, and, perhaps, partly 
Earl Spencer's.* O'Connell declared that there 
should be a new Under-Secretary at Dublin Castle. 
Perrin was consulted on the point He agreed 
with O'Connell. " The Under-Secretary, my lord," 
he said to Lord Mulgrave, "will be your right 
eye, and if we have to spend our time plucking old 
beams out of it, your government will not go 
straight" * This settled the matter ; and Thomas 
Drummond, who had been Private Secretary to 
Earl Spencer, was appointed to the post Of 
all the appointments made by Lord Melbourne 
none raised such a storm of dissatisfaction among 
the Ascendency party. The Tory Press in England, 
and the Orange Press in Ireland, shrieked with 
dismay. The Castle officials were horrified, and 
" might," we are informed, " be seen with un- 
occupied looks and tottering frames crawling 
about the scenes of their departed glory." f 

The arrival of Drummond in Dublin was 
thus humorously described by the Evening Mail: 
" His Excellency Daniel 0*Connell, Governor and 
Lieutenant-Governor of that part of the United 
Kingdom and Ireland called Ireland, arrived in 
this good city of Dublin yesterday (Sunday), 
just in time to be too late for last Mass, and 
immediately proceeded to the work of clearing 

* Lord Althorp had at this time become Earl Spencer. 

t Torrens. " Melbourne.*' % McLennan. " Drummond. '* 
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from Toryism the seat of his Highness's Govern- 
ment, the Castle. Sir William Gossett has got the 
turn-out, and is to be replaced by Lieutenant 
Thomas Drummond, a dandified coxcomb, who is 
known as the person who worked out the cele- 
brated boundaries in the Reform Bill. How many 
of our Irish institutions, including the Church, this 
Sapper-General will consign to Schedule A, time 
alone can develop. It is said, however, that he is 
likely to make short work of them." 

Drummond was the genius of the Melbourne 
Administration. He was a strong, just man. 
He knew Ireland well He had been engaged as 
an officer of Engineers between 1824 and 1830 on 
the Ordnance Survey. Ireland was during those 
years in a whirl of political excitement. Drum- 
mond studied Irish politics, Irish history, Irish 
character, on the spot. He became deeply in- 
terested in the country and its people. Often on 
the hillsides he would speak to the peasants, and 
hear their complaints from their own lips. He 
saw the faults, the virtues, of the peasantry. He 
sympathized with their sufferings, felt their wrongs, 
and yearned to come among them, and, by good 
government, to call forth their best instincts and 
energies, and to allay that spirit of resentment and 
vengeance which a century and a half of misrule 
and oppression had created. 

The Lichfield House Compact practically con- 
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sisted, it will be seen, of two parts — the first relating 
to the introduction of measures in Parliament for 
the removal of grievances ; the second to the 
establishment of a just system of government in 
Ireland. The execution of the first part was 
entrusted to Lord John Russell, leader of the 
House of Commons ; the execution of the second 
to the Irish Under-Secretary. We shall see how 
both men set to work. 

Lord John Russell's name is not popular in 
Ireland, but, to be just, it must be said that the 
Lord John Russell of the Melbourne Adminis- 
tration was a different man from the Prime 
Minister of 1846. The first Lord John Russell 
strove beyond all doubt to carry out the Lich- 
field House Compact. Two months after the 
formation of the Ministry he brought forward, 
through the Irish Secretary, a Bill commuting 
tithes into a rent-charge at the lowest percentage 
of tithe hitherto proposed, viz. £6Z^ and contain- 
ing a clause for the appropriation of the surplus 
revenues of the Church to the "education of all 
classes in Ireland." This Bill was carried through 
the Commons, but thrown out by the Lords, and 
lost. For every year up to 1838 a Tithe Bill was 
introduced by the Ministry, carried through the 
Commons, and thrown out by the Lords. Finally, 
in 1838, when the Government of Lord Melbourne 
had come back from the General Election of 
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1837 with a greatly reduced majority, a Tithe 
Commutation Act, forced on the Ministry by Sir 
Robert Peel, raising the percentage of tithe to ;f 75, 
and containing no appropriation clause, became 
law. The House of Lords and the English people 
did not allow Lord Melbourne to keep the Lich- 
field House Compact, so far as the question 
of tithes was concerned. And as it was with 
tithes, so with Municipal Reform. Lord John 
Russell brought forward a Bill in 1835 for the 
reform of the corporations on thoroughly liberal 
lines. It passed through the Commons, but was 
rejected by the Lords. For nearly five years a 
constant struggle was maintained between the 
Government and the Tories over this question, and 
in the end the Tories won. It was the aim of the 
Melbourne Ministry to reform all the Irish Cor- 
porations, then 6^ in number ; but Sir Robert Peel 
again forced his will on Parliament, and succeeded 
in placing on the Statute-book an Act disfranchising 
58 corporations, and granting a niggardly franchise 
to the rest. 

The subject of Parliamentary Reform was not 
broached at all. The Government exhausted their 
energies in dealing with the subjects of tithes and 
Municipal Reform, without, however, being able to 
carry out their plans. 

So much for the part of the Lichfield House 
Compact which Lord Russell had sought to 
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execute. Now for the part entrusted to Drum- 
mond. 

Prior to Drummond's arrival in Ireland a just 
Irish government was as unknown to the Irish 
people as the Institutes of Justinian are to a London 
street arab. For five years previous to his appear- 
ance at the Castle, Irish papist peasants had been 
shot or bayonetted almost month by month for 
refusing to pay tithes to Protestant parsons. The 
horrible " battles " of Newtownbarry, Thurles, Kil- 
kenny, Castlepollard, Carrickshock, Doon, Walls- 
town, Rathkeeran, Carrigtwohill, and Rathcormac 
had been fought Although the tithe system was 
doomed, although British statesmen had said 
that some measure of rt^form was needed, yet the 
Castle sent forth " its black soldiers and its red 
soldiers " to maintain a discredited and tottering 
institution. Drummond changed all this. He 
refused resolutely to allow a single policeman to 
help in collecting tithe. He took up a strong 
position, and held it like a soldier and a statesman. 
He said, in effect, to the Ascendency, who de- 
manded the usual supply of military and police for 
the purposes of fighting the battles of a Church 
which did not number a fourth of the population 
of the country : " It is my duty to maintain law 
and order. I shall do so. It is not my duty to 
turn the police and military into tithe-collectors. 
Collect your tithes as well as you can ; I shall 
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take care that the peace shall not be broken. But 
your tithe bailiffs and your parsons shall have 
no police or military escort from me." This was 
a shocking announcement to men who looked 
upon the British army in Ireland as entirely their 
own. 

Drummond was assailed by the Press, questions 
were asked about him in Parliament, debates were 
raised about the government of Ireland ; but the 
intrepid Scotchman remained as firm as a rock. 
When his day's work at the Castle was over, he 
spent the night in supplying Morpeth and Mul- 
grave with materials for discussions in Parliament. 
Finding that the Under-Secretary was inexorable, 
the Ascendency formed an organization practically 
to overawe the Executive. An ingenious Orange 
lawyer discovered an obsolete process known by 
the name of " writs of rebellion," by which certain 
"Commissioners of Rebellion" were called into 
existence, and these men, on presenting their writs, 
were authorized to have a police force placed at 
their disposal. " If," the new organization argued, 
" we can only get the Courts to grant us the writs, 
we shall have the Under-Secretary on the hip." In 
this crisis Drummond, in the first instance, en- 
gaged the services of Perrin and 0*Loghlen ; and 
they manfully fought the popular battle in the law 
courts, resolutely resisting the granting of the 
writs. But the Orange judges of the day decided 
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in favour of the Orange organization, and the writs 
were granted. At this stage, the immense services 
of O'Connell came into play. He raised the whole 
question of the writs of rebellion in Parliament, de- 
nounced the judges, and told the House how old 
Baron Smith, who had not for some time attended 
the court on ordinary business, came down on 
this occasion "to uphold an illegal and inequi- 
table jurisdiction." Sheil read an opinion of the 
Chief Baron of the Exchequer, given when his 
lordship was Attorney-General, and in which he 
took precisely the same view of the duties of the 
police as Drummond had now taken. Under the 
cover of O^Conneirs guns, and of the ridicule 
which he had thrown over the proceedings of 
the judges, Drummond firmly held his ground, 
and told the Ascendency that, despite the " writs," 
tithe bailiffs should not obtain a police escort 
from him to collect tithes or serve notices. But 
the Orange organization resolved to put the Under- 
Secretary to the test, A "Commissioner of Re- 
bellion" was despatched, with plenary powers, to 
the County Kilkenny to serve tithe notices. He 
called at the police station, and demanded an 
escort. To his amazement the inspector informed 
him that he could not have one. " What ? " said the 
Orange emissary, "but I am a Commissioner of 
Rebellion." " I know nothing about that," replied 
the inspector. " I have received no orders about 
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you, and you cannot have an escort." The com- 
missioner flew back to Dublin. Drummond was 
at once applied to for an explanation. He simply 
replied— entirely ignoring the writs of rebellion — 
that he adhered to his former views. He would 
keep the peace ; but not make the police tithe- 
collectors. He would prevent riots; but not be 
taught his duties by Commissioners of Rebellion. 
It was entirely for him to judge when the presence 
of the police was necessary ; when not. Under these 
circumstances the commissioners roved about the 
country on their own responsibility. Drummond 
watched them. Wherever he saw a likelihood of 
a breach of the peace he had a police force massed 
close at hand, but identified in no way with the 
Commissioners any more than with the peasants ; 
and it is a remarkable testimony to the genius 
of this remarkable man that never while he was in 
Ireland was a Commissioner of Rebellion or a tithe 
bailiff injured ; neither did peasants nor police come 
once into collision. Before he came, the life of a 
tithe bailiff was not worth a day's purchase, and 
police and peasants were incessantly at war. Drum- 
mond kept the peace pending the amendment of 
the law. That the law was not effectually amended 
was not his fault 

As the Under-Secretary managed with respect 
to tithes, so he managed with respect to all other 
matters. He was just, and he feared not With 
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one hand he put down the riotous Orange assem- 
blies, and with the other the disgraceful faction 
fights which his predecessors could not prevent. 

He hanged agrarian murderers, and told land- 
lords that " property had its duties as well as its 
rights." He declined to govern by virtue of 
Coercion Acts. He held daily levees at the Castle 
to which every man was admitted to state his com- 
plaints and wants. He would himself examine the 
" informers " who used to trade in falsehood and 
deceive the magistrates, often willing dupes. He 
would prove those men to be liars, and in so doing 
would teach the police to be careful in preparing 
their reports. Drummond had the faculty — pos- 
sessed by few English officials in Ireland — of get- 
ting at the truth about the country, and he had the 
courage, having got at the truth, to do what was 
right. He sought information from all sources, 
placed himself in friendly communication with the 
popular leaders, formed schemes for the develop- 
ment of industry and the employment of labour, 
put down abuses, stamped out intolerance, and, in 
fine, presented to the nation the extraordinary 
spectacle of an English governor who loved Ireland, 
who was consistently uniformly just, and was re- 
solved to rule, not by force of Coercion Acts and 
military demonstrations, but by virtue of an honest 
public opinion, and on principles of common sense 
and common morality. For five years Drummond, 
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amid a storm of denunciation and abuse, main- 
tained a just government in Ireland. He carried 
out to the letter the part of the Lichfield House 
Compact entrusted to his care, and died in 1840, 
leaving Ireland tranquil, and beloved by the people 
whom he served so well. 

In 1841 the Melbourne Ministry fell, and Sir 
Robert Peel came into office. 

The Lichfield House Compact had not been 
kept in its entirety. The remedial measures which 
O'Connell had demanded were not carried through 
Parliament, and with the return of a Tory Execu- 
tive to Dublin Castle the old system of misrule 
and corruption was revived. 

O'Connell had given the Union a fair trial, as 
he had promised, and the experiment proved that 
the Imperial Parliament could not pass measures 
of the simplest justice for Ireland. 

In 1 84 1 the Irish leader unfurled the banner of 
Repeal, and commenced an agitation, the memory 
and effect of which have never passed away. Prior 
to 1 84 1 it was possible to make peace with Ireland 
on the basis of the Union. Peace on that basis is 
not possible now. " I am prepared," said O'Connell 
in 1835, "to blot out the Channel.** But the 
English people would not then accept his offer. 
English statesmen may now be prepared to " blot 
out the Channel," but the Irish people will not 
accept the offer. "We must," says the great 
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English dramatist, " take the current when it serves, 
or lose our ventures." The " venture " of the Union 
is lost It is lost because the English nation 
would not allow the Lichfield House Compact to 
be kept 
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COERCION OR REDRESS* 

Between 1800 and 1841 there was one adminis- 
tration which endeavoured to govern Ireland, even 
in troubled times, without Coercion. It may be 
worth while at the present moment to consider 
what was the result of this experiment. 

Sir Robert Peel tells us that from the Union to 
1829 Ireland was governed scarcely one year by 
ordinary law ; and from 1829 to 1835 the policy of 
repression continued in force. It may be asked 
what were the subjects which remained to excite 
the public mind after the passing of the Catholic 
Relief Act in 1829? They were many. The 
tithes, the Church, the land, the denial of those 
rights which the Catholic Relief Act was passed 
to secure, and generally the maladministration of 
justice. 

Between 1830 and 1835 nothing was substan- 
tially done to remove the grievances of which the 

♦ Pamphlet written in i88i. 
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people justly complained in connection with these 
subjects. In 1831 the Earl of Shrewsbury said 
in the House of Lords, " It seems to be forgotten 
that Ireland is an integral part of this Empire, 
subject to the same benevolent monarch and 
governed by the same wise and humane legis^ 
lature." In 1832 a committee was appointed to 
inquire into the question of tithes. From this com- 
mittee Catholics were excluded Out of eighteen 
witnesses only one Catholic was called. Eight 
clergymen, four policemen, a secretary to an Eccle- 
siastical Commission, a registrar to an Ecclesiastical 
Court, were examined ; and upon their evidence a 
report recommending not remedial but coercive 
measures was proposed. In 1833 coercive measures 
were adopted. Lord Grey's celebrated Coercion 
Bill was passed. In 1834 this Bill was continued 
in a mitigated form, for one year, from August i. 
In its original shape the measure was one of unpre- 
cedented severity. This was practically all that 
had been done between 1829 and 1835 to tranquil- 
lize Ireland. But Ireland was not tranquillized. 
Coercion had scarcely produced — the most that can 
ever be expected frqm it — even a temporary lull in 
the agitated state of Irish affairs. In 1835, not- 
withstanding the Coercion Acts, the Irish people 
and their leaders presented as uncompromising an 
attitude of hostility to the Government of England 
as had been shown at any time since the Union. 

H 
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Even the number of outrages, to prevent which 
measures of repression had been specially adopted, 
was not, it would seem, materially reduced, whilst 
political agitation remained as violent as ever. We 
learn that the total number of offences affecting 
human life in 1833 was — committals, 826 ; convic- 
tions, 203. In 1835 the number was — committals, 
922 ; convictions, 409. The total number of out- 
rages generally in 1833 was — committals, 17,819; 
convictions, 11,444. In 1835 the number was — 
committals, 21,205; convictions, 15,216. The 
policy of Coercion had failed all along the line. 

Lord Melbourne became Prime Minister in 
April, 1835.* Lord Melbourne knew Ireland well. 
He had been Irish Secretary in 1827, and then 
formed the opinion to which he adhered throughout 
his life — that remedial measures, and remedial 
measures only, could remove the evils which 
afflicted that country, and were so discreditable to 
the Empire. He did not believe in strong measures. 
In his opinion " they did not give a government 
strength, for the odium and obloquy which they 
inevitably brought on the Government weakened it 
instead of conferring strength upon it." f Accord- 
ingly he did not renew the Coercion Act of 1834. 

* Lord Melbourne had first come into office in July, 1834, but 
went out in November of the same year. The Melbourne Ministry 
may be practically spoken of as commencing their career in April, 

1835. 
t House of Lords, November 27, 1837. 
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He was confident that an improved administration 
of justice, accompanied by the introduction of 
remedial measures, would do more to tranquillize 
the country than, to use the words of Mr. Bulwer, 
applied to Earl Grey's Bill of 1833, "a discharge of 
musketry and the repeal of trial by jury." In 1835 
Lord Melbourne's Ministry introduced a Bill for the 
settlement of the Tithe Question. It contained, to 
use the words of Mr. Lecky, Lord John Russell's 
" famous appropriation clause, affirming that any 
surplus revenues of the Irish Church not required for 
the religious wants of Protestants, should be applied 
to the moral and religious education of the people at 
large, and that no measure concerning tithes would 
be satisfactory which did not embody this prin- 
ciple." Surely Mr. Lecky is right in saying that 
" there never was a more loyal or moderate attempt 
to remedy a great injustice." The measure passed 
the Commons, but was rejected by the Lords, and 
the Tithe Question remained unsettled for three 
years more. But though Lord Melbourne was 
unsuccessful in this, and for several other sessions, 
in every attempt to carry through Parliament 
remedial measures, he had, nevertheless, won the 
confidence of the Irish people. He had given 
proofs of his willingness to serve them, and of his 
strong determination not to be lightly driven from 
the paths he had resolved to pursue. He had 
improved the administration of justice, he had 
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made appointments at once popular and effective, 
and he had tried to govern without coercion. 

His Irish Viceroy has well stated the lines upon 
which the Irish policy of Lord Melbourne was 
framed. "We make no use," says Lord Mul- 
grave, " of animal magnetism to draw the hearts 
of a willing and peaceful people to their Sovereign 
and her Government. We depend entirely on the 
natural results of cause and effect ; we endeavour 
to induce a reciprocal feeling of confidence between 
the governors and the governed, and our influence 
is founded on the reliance of the people in the 
administration of justice and in the feeling which 
pervades all the nation, that the English will unite 
in procuring for Ireland that justice which she has 
not formerly experienced." * 

Lord Melbourne began his government of Ireland 
by taking the necessary steps to make Catholic 
Emancipation a reality. Up to his time it had 
been, to use the words of a Protestant biographer 
of our day, "an empty name and mocking un- 
reality." All positions of emolument had been 
reserved for the Ascendency party in the country, 
as if the Catholic Relief Act had never been passed, 
and, to use the words of Mr. Lecky, " the people 
thus found their bitterest enemies in the foremost 
places." Lord Melbourne resolved to change all 
this. In a country, three-fourths of the population 

• House of Lords, March 7, 1837, 
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of which were Catholics, he felt that Catholics 
should not be completely shut out from office ; 
that, at all events, their " bitterest enemies " should 
not be constantly advanced to the "foremost 
places." He appointed an Irish Liberal Protestant 
Chancellor of the Exchequer — Mr. Spring Rice. 
He appointed as Irish Attorney-General Mr. Perrin, 
another Liberal Protestant, and as Solicitor-General 
Mr. (afterwards Sir Michael) O'Loghlen, a Catholic. 
But the appointments which, perhaps, above all 
others, recommended the Government of Lord 
Melbourne to the Irish people were those of Lord 
Mulgrave as Lord-Lieutenant, and Mr. Thomas 
Drummond as Under-Secretary at the "Castle."* 
For the first time, after centuries of unfair treatment, 
after being "subjected," to use the words of Lord 
Melbourne himself, "to every form and mode of 
misrule," Ireland was governed by men who were 

I 

determined to be just. 

In November, 1837, two years after the accession 
of the Melbourne Ministry to power, the Queen's 
Speech, on the opening of Parliament, contained 
the following paragraph referring especially to 
Ireland : — " The external peace and domestic tran- 
quillity which at present prevail are very favour- 
able for the consideration of such measures of 
reformation and amendment as may be necessary 
or expedient, and your attention will naturally be 

• Vide post y p. 116. 
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directed to the course of legislation which was 
interrupted by the necessary dissolution of the last 
Parliament." * 

This paragraph was made the groundwork for 
an attack on the Ministry. The Opposition, as 
Lord Melbourne put it, becanie very " tetchy " over 
the word "tranquillity," and the accuracy of the 
statement, as applied to Ireland, was questioned. 
Lord Roden, the Grand Master of an Orange 
Lodge, led the attack. He denied that there was 
" tranquillity " in Ireland, and charged the Ministry 
with the maintenance of a conspiracy in that 
country fatal to the integrity of the Empire. They 
had formed a league with O'Connell, and. were, 
under his influence, carrying on the government 
of the island in a manner well calculated to under- 
mine British rule and the Protestant religion. 
Upon Lord Mulgrave fell all the blame. He 
had revolutionized the country; abandoned the 
Church; made, at the dictation of O'Connell, 
Catholic appointments to the exclusion of the 
loyal Protestant subjects of the Queen ; and, in a 
word, surrendered power into the hands of dema«- 
gogues and agitators. Such, substantially, was the 
charge brought by Lord Roden against the Govern- 
ment. Lord Mulgrave replied to this charge, and 
defended the Irish administration. He first ex- 
plained what he deemed to be the fair meaning 

* Hansard, November 27, 1837. 
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of the impugned paragraph. "My Lords," he 
said, "the fair meaning of the paragraph in the 
speech is that the general domestic tranquillity of 
Ireland, founded on the absence of all insurrec- 
tionary movements and of political agitation, renders 
the public mind exceedingly favourable for the 
consideration of measures of a more permanent 
nature than if, as in other times, it were necessary 
to act upon the odious necessity of passing a 
Coercion Bill." Lord Mulgrave then went on to 
say that Ireland was never so free from political 
agitation as at the present moment. " Three years 
ago," he said, "the whole country rang with the 
cry of repeal. Where is that cry now ? From one 
end of Ireland to another the people are mute 
upon the subject of that once popular demand — 
not a murmur is heard in any part of the kingdom ; 
they are perfectly satisfied, perfectly content, with 
the English Government" Lord Mulgrave, how- 
ever, admitted that Ireland was not as free from 
social disturbances as might be desired. " But those 
disturbances," he added, "might be expected to 
continue so long as the grievances which gave rise 
to them remained unredressed." Be it remembered 
that at this time not even the Tithes Bill, intro- 
duced two years before by Lord Melbourne, had 
yet been passed, owing to the opposition of the 
Lords. But the tithe was not the only grievance 
complained of, nor the only source of discontent 
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and disturbance. There was the old question of 
the land. "There has always been," said Lord 
Mulgrave, "in Ireland a combination connected 
with the competition as to the tenure of land," and 
" to the neglect of their duties by landlords has at 
all times been attributed many of the worst evils 
of Ireland." Referring to certain evictions which 
had recently taken place, he said, "So complete 
is the system of persecution and extermination 
carried on against the Catholic tenantry that many 
of them are unable to find even a night's shelter ; " 
and then, pointing out the differences which dis- 
tinguished the relation of landlord and tenant in 
Ireland, as compared to that relation in England, 
he wound up his observations upon this branch of 
the subject by saying that, " whilst in most cases 
the relation of landlord and tenant in England is 
one of sympathy without dependence, in Ireland 
it is too often one of entire dependence without a 
shadow of sympathy." However, despite the exist- 
ence of those disturbing causes, Ireland was more 
free from crime in 1836 and 1837 than it had been 
for many years before. In support of this statement 
Lord Mulgrave invited the attention of the House 
to a return of crimes reported to have been com- 
mitted in the first nine months of the years 1832, 
'33» '34» '35> '36, and '37. The number of outrages 
in the first nin€ months of 1832 was 7460 ; in 1833 
they receded to 6547 ; in 1834 they further receded 
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to 6016; in 1835 they rose to 6645 ; in I836 they 
were reduced to 5384 ; and in the first nine months 
of 1837 they fell as low as 3784. It was not, how- 
ever, upon the results shown by these figures, but 
rather upon the absence of all political ferment, 
and the law-abiding disposition generally evinced 
by the people, that the Lord-Lieutenant relied in 
defence of his Government, and in justification of 
the conciliatory policy which had been pursued. 
Conclusions derived from figures, and from a com- 
parison of the crimes committed at various periods, 
were not, as Lord Melbourne once said, always 
satisfactory. But the evidence of loyalty and 
attachment to law afforded by the existence of 
political quiet, and the willing submission of the 
people to, and their confidence in, the administra- 
tion of justice by the properly constituted tribunals 
of the land, was proof of a more reassuring and 
safer kind. 

Lord Melbourne followed Lord Mulgrave in 
the debate, dwelling upon the encouraging con- 
dition of things in Ireland. " None of the politi- 
cal symptoms," he said, "which characterized the 
state of Ireland five or six years ago now exist, 
and," he added, "there is no apprehension of 
any breach of the public peace." Under these 
circumstances, and feeling that Lord Roden's 
motion was practically an appeal for coercion, the 
Premier gave it as his opinion that there was no 
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necessity in the present position of affairs for the 
adoption of " extraordinary measures." So termi- 
nated Lord Rodents first attack on the Government. 

The session of 1837-38, unlike the sessions of 
1835-36 and 1836-37, happily bore some fruit. 
The Tithes Commutation Act, substituting a land 
tax for the old system of tithes, was passed, without, 
however, the Appropriation Clause, which was 
rejected by the House of Lords. The Irish Poor 
Law was also enacted, and some progress was 
made in educating English public opinion upon 
the question of Municipal Reform in Ireland, and 
paving the way for the introduction in Parliament 
of a measure upon the subject. 

The success of Lord Melbourne's legislative 
efforts (though that success was but partial) in- 
creased the confidence of the Irish people in his 
Government. It also increased the hostility with 
which from the outset the Government had been 
regarded by the Ascendency party in Ireland. 
They felt that the change which he was attempting 
in the government of the country tended to 
diminish their influence and endanger their power. 
Accordingly no effort was left untried by them to 
drive him from office. The hostility of this party 
was greatly intensified by the passing of the Tithes 
Bill in 1838. It was now feared that a more direct 
and dangerous attack would be made upon the 
Established Church, and that the very existence 
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of the institution might be jeopardized* A fresh 
and more vigorous attempt was therefore essayed 
in 1839 to oust the Government. The attack 
was commenced in the Commons by Mr. Shaw, 
member for the University of Dublin, the charges 
preferred against the Government being identical 
with those advanced in 1837 ^Y Lord Roden. 
Lord Mulgrave had, it was said, persisted in ad- 
ministering the affairs of Ireland in a manner 
prejudicial to the best interests of Church and 
State. He had still allowed O'Connell to remain 
practically supreme in his councils. Important 
official appointments, upon the trustworthiness of 
wjiich so much depended, continued to be made 
chiefly under the influence of the "member for 
Ireland." The conduct of the Queen's representa- 
tive was regulated by the advice of the Queen's 
enemy. The Irish Viceroy was " under the thumb " 
of the Irish agitator. As a necessary consequence 
of such a condition of things, great indulgence was 
shown to political and all other offenders, the prin- 
ciples of law and order were completely relaxed, 
and anarchy reigned throughout the land. This 
was practically Mr. Shaw's case. Upon Lord 
Morpeth, the Irish Secretary, devolved the duty 
of meeting it. He denied that there was anarchy 
in Ireland. Quite the contrary. For the last sixty 
years no corresponding interval of time, he averred, 
could be fixed on more free from outrages and 
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violence than that which had elapsed from the 
accession of the Government to office. There had 
been a steady decrease in the graver sorts of crime, 
and an increase in the committals for minor 
offences. In support of this statement, Lord 
Morpeth submitted to the House various criminal 
returns, dealing especially with the occurrences of 
the past six years. The returns relating to the 
crimes of murder and manslaughter showed the 
following results : — 



MURDER AND MANSLAUGHTER. 



YEAR. COMMITTALS. 


CONVICTIONS. 


1832 . 


. 620 . 


. 168 \ 

• 274/^ 

. 299 p^'^*^"- 

. 309/ 


1833 . . . 

1834 . . . 

1835 . . 


. 687 . 

. 575 . 
712 . 


1836 .. . 

1837 . 


. 620 . 
. 519 . 


. 292 \ 

. 175 J No Coercion. 


1838 . 


. 424 . 


. 199) 


The total num 


ber of offen 


ces against human life, 


including the abc 


ive, was as i 


bllows : — 


YEAR. C( 


)MMITTALS. 


CONVICTIONS. 


1832 . 


. 772 . 


. 203\ 


1833 . . 

1834 . 


. 826 . 
. 729 . 


; 245 [coercion. 


1835* . . . 


922 . 


. 409/ 


1836 . . 

1837 . 


. 843 . ^ 

. 688 . 


. 425) 

. 263 \ No Coercion. 


1838 . 


. 575 . 


. 298 1 



* Lord Grey's Coercion Act, mitigated, remained in force from 
July, 1834, to August I, 1835, 
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ASSAULTS ON THE POLICE. 



COMMITTALS. 


CONVICTIONS.* 


. 125 . 
. 118 . 

• 


. — [coercion. 


. 119 . 


. • -) . 


91 . 

. 94 . 


■ • 


■ No Coercion. 



YEAR. 

1834 

1835 
1836 

1837 
1838 



The cases of " cutting and maiming " were — in 
183s, 1343 ; in 1838, 944. The number of attacks 
on houses in 1835, was 818 ; in 1838, it fell to 352. 
Of illegal notices there were — in 1835, 755 ; in 
1838, 409. Such were some of the figures given by- 
Lord Morpeth. 

But the Irish Secretary frankly conceded in 1839, 
as Lord Mulgrave had admitted in 1&37, that the 
country was not wholly free from disturbances. He 
further added that there could not be much hope of 
a permanent improvement in this respect whilst the 
Land Question remained unsettled. "All the expe- 
rience of history," he said, " showed that it was a 
matter of fact that disputes as to the tenure of land 
were at the bottom of almost all the graver forms 
of outrage which infest the soil and blight the social 
system of Ireland." He then referred to some of 
the ejectments which had taken place between 1833 
and 1838, observing that "these were proceedings 
which, while the condition of Ireland continued to 



* I hjave not been able to ascertain the numbers of the convictions 
in these cases.. 
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be what it long had been — nay, more, while human 
nature was what it was — ^would beget resistance. 
The flesh will quiver where the pincers tear." How- 
ever, the law, such as it was [bad as it was] — had, 
he said, to be enforced, and the Government did 
not shrink from their duty in that respect. " The 
law recognizes no distinction between provocation 
and non-provocation ; the executive will with equal 
vigilance guard and with equal severity avenge the 
landlord, whose tenantry, ejected with wantonness 
and cruelty, pine on the wayside or die in the 
ditches, as the man whose breast only beats with 
good-will to all around, only lives for purposes of 
beneficence, and who is followed to the grave by the 
tears and regrets of his neighbourhood." It might 
be necessary, he said, to warn the Irish tenants, as 
"the Government would not do its duties if it 
confined the voice of warning entirely to one side." 
The Chief Secretary concluded his speech by 
stating, as had been stated by Lord Melbourne in 
1837, that there was no necessity for coercion, as 
" the course of the ordinary tribunals had been so far 
satisfactory." * Mr. Shaw's motion thus terminated 
without the results which he and his party desired 
having been attained. However, the subject was 
not allowed to drop. On March 21 following Lord 
Roden moved a vote of censure upon the Govern- 
ment, in consequence of their Irish policy, in the 

* Hansard, March 7, 1839, p. 78. 
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House of Lords. Lord Mulgrave* defended and 
justified that policy. It had been instrumental in 
producing political tranquillity, in diminishing crime, 
and making the people loyal. Before he came to 
Ireland there was disaffection to the British name 
and contempt of legal authority. Professor Boyton, 
a Protestant gentleman who had been commissioned 
by the Ascendency party to report upon the con- 
dition of the country, wrote in 1834, " It would be 
difficult to give an idea of the state of Ireland, in 
which there is a total absence of anything like order 
or security;" and in 1835, before the arrival of 
Lord Mulgrave, the Judges of Assize had in their 
charges to the grand juries given a most pitiful 
description of the state of affairs in the country. 
Crime prevailed to an alarming extent everywhere, 
the offences, in some cases, being, it was said, of a 
" heinous character." At nearly all the assize towns 
the calendars were referred to as being " remarkably 
heavy." But in 1836 and 1837 a different condition 
of things arose. The judges then declared that 
there was a general decrease of crime as compared 
to former years, and the " calendars " were declared 
to be "extremely light" The improvement con- 
tinued throughout 1838. The assizes for that year 
were indeed assizes of congratulation. In every 
town the judges referred in complimentary language 
to the state of the " calendars." In fact, the words 

* Lord Mulgrave became the Marquess of Normanby in 1839. 
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used by Judge Torrens in Londonderry were capable 
of very general application. " I feel pleasure/' 
said the learned judge, addressing the Grand Jury, 
" in again congratulating you, and communicating 
that the calendar is excessively light ; in fact, I find 
crime decreasing and tranquillity becoming estab- 
lished in the country." At the other end of the 
country, in Roscommon, Judge Burton said that the 
county " enjoyed the utmost tranquillity." Finally, 
Sir Matthew Barrington, the Crown Solicitor for 
Munster, wrote in 1839, "Upon the whole I con- 
sider that this circuit affords the most satisfactory 
evidence of the improved state of the country, and 
of an increasing confidence on the part of the 
people in the administration of justice." Many 
other facts were cited by Lord Mulgrave to show 
the salutary effects which had been produced by his 
administration of Irish affairs. But he failed to 
convince the Lords that the Government was not 
deserving of censure* Lord Roden's motion was 
carried by a majority of 63 to 58. Finding that 
the Irish policy of the Government had been cen- 
sured by the Lords, Lord John Russell determined 
to take the sense of the House of Commons on the 
subject Accordingly, on April 1 5, he moved a vote 
of confidence in the Government, and by a majority 
of 3 18 to 226 the Commons " reversed " the decision 
of the Peers, and declared that it was " expedient 
to adhere to the principles of government which 
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had been of great recent benefit to Ireland." Thus 
was Lord Mulgrave vindicated, and the Govern- 
ment sustained. 

Indeed, the proofs of the good effects produced 
in Ireland by the conciliatory policy of Lord Mel- 
bourne are incontestable. During his govern- 
ment the violent political agitation of former 
times entirely ceased, crime diminished, and a 
feeling of friendliness towards England, and a 
respect for the law — hitherto unknown — began to 
spring up. 

" What I remark in Ireland at present, with the 
greatest satisfaction," said Sir William Sommerville, 
in 1839, "is the growing feeling of respect for the 
law." * 

Upon another occasion, the late Earl of Leitrim 
said, " We have received sufficient evidence since 
1835 that stringent enactments are of no use in 
governing the Irish people." " In no period," he 
added, "of the history of the country had the 
people been so amenable to the laws as since 

1835." 

In 1839 Mr. (afterwards Chief Baron) Pigott 

stated in the House of Commons that "from 1834 

to 1838 homicide had diminished 13 per cent., firing 

at the person 55 per cent, incendiary fires 17 per 

cent, stealing cattle 46 per cent, attacks upon 

houses 63 per cent, killing or maiming cattle 12 

• Quoted in Hansard, February 13, 1839. 

I 
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per cent, levelling houses 65 per cent, illegal meet- 
ings 70 per cent." * 

Finally, Lord John Russell tells us that a Select 
Committee, appointed in 1839, ** to show that crime 
had increased, and the security of life and property 
diminished, ended by proving that crime had 
diminished, and that the increased security for 
property was demonstrated by this most conclusive 
test, that five years' more purchase was given for 
land in 1839 than had been given for seven years 
before." t 

But Lord Melbourne had, in carrying out his 
policy of justice and reparation, " harassed " many 
'* interests." By the Tithes Bill, in 1838, he had 
wounded the Church and vexed the landlords. By 
the reform of the corporations, in 1840 — up to his 
time notoriously corrupt — he had offended against 
all the "privileged orders." Finally, by his fair 
administration of justice, and by his efforts to raise 
the masses of the people to the level of free citizens, 
and to extend to them an equal participation in the 
rights and benefits of a free constitution, he had 
struck at the very foundations of Ascendency, and 
incurred the anger of a class whom it was not then 
possible to touch with impunity. 

The Government, however, survived the attacks 
of Mr. Shaw and Lord Roden in 1839. But it soon 
became evident that they could not long withstand 

♦ Hansard, April 17, 1839. f Hansard, Februaiy 13, 1844 
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the opposition which now had to be encountered 
upon all sides. Fresh and continuous assaults were 
made upon the Government, in and out of Parlia- 
ment, during 1840 and 1841. In the latter year the 
Ministry fell, " chiefly," says Mr. Lecky, "by force 
of the Anti-Irish and Anti-Catholic feeling [which 
they had aroused by their conciliatory Irish policy] 
in the country." In 1 841 Sir Robert Peel succeeded 
to office. The old policy of proscription and coer- 
cion was revived. The people again saw their 
" bitterest enemies in the foremost places." Politi- 
cal agitation quickly arose. The " cry of repeal," 
silent in Lord Melbourne's time, once more " rang 
throughout the whole country." State prosecutions 
followed ; international enmities were revived ; and 
it is scarcely an exaggeration to say that Ireland 
has since remained a stranger to the political calm 
which she experienced under the just administration 
of Lord Melbourne. 



THOMAS DRUMMOND.* 

A Political Sketch. 

Thomas Drummond was born in Edinburgh on 
October lo, 1797. Originally he was intended for 
the army, and, through the instrumentality of Lord 
Mulgrave, obtained a cadetship at Woolwich in 1813. 
In 1815 he entered the Royal Engineers. Endowed 
with much inventive genius, and evincing a great 
aptitude for scientific studies,t he quickly attained 
the rank of lieutenant in that corps, and was gene- 
rally regarded as a very promising young officer. 
However, Drummond gradually glided into politics. 
In 183 1, he was, on the suggestion of Lord 
Brougham, appointed headof the Boundary Commis- 
sion in connection with the Reform Bill, a position 
the duties of which he fulfilled with distinction. In 
1833 he became private secretary to Lord Althorp, 
then Chancellor of the Exchequer ; and finally, on 
the accession of the Melbourne Ministry to power 

• This sketch was first published in 1881. 

t Drummond invented the lime-light, otherwise known as the 
" Drummond Light," and the heliostat, an instrument for throwing 
rays of light in a given direction, and thereby facilitating trigono- 
metrical surveys in murky weather. — Webb's " Compendium of Irish 
Biography," et passim^ 
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in 183s, he was sent to Ireland as Under-Secretary 
to the Lord-Lieutenant The appointment gave 
much satisfaction. Lord Morpeth was congratu- 
lated by the leading organs of English Liberal public 
opinion on having so able an assistant. ** He could 
not possibly," said the Examiner ^ " have an abler or 
more respectable coadjutor, nor could the new 
regime have a more efficient supporter, or one more 
imbued with its spirit." * The Sun wrote, " The 
situation of Under-Secretary in Ireland is no sine- 
cure. It requires incessant vigilance, an unflinching 
spirit of determination, combined with a temperate 
and conciliatory nature ; and these are qualifications 
which Lieutenant Drummond is well known to 
possess. He is not the man to fall asleep over his 
duties. We look on his present appointment as a 
great boon to Ireland, as another convincing proof 
that Ministers are fully in earnest in their endeavours 
to ameliorate the condition of that distracted 
country. Lieutenant Drummond's arrival in Ireland 
will, of course, create a sensation among the Tory 
hacks of the Castle, some of whom are still to be 
seen, with unoccupied looks and tottering frames, 
crawling about the scenes of their departed glory." f 
Drummond knew Ireland very well. He had 
been engaged on the Ordnance Survey in- the 

• The Examiner^ as quoted by Mr. McLennan, in his interesting 
** Memoir of Drummond," p. 184. 
t The Sun^ as quoted by Mr. McLennan, p. 184. 
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country between 1824 and 1830, and then ac- 
quired a thorough knowledge of Irish wants and 
of the Irish character. "Nearly the whole of 
1827, 1828, and 1829 he spent in Ireland, passing 
the summer months in the country, and the winter 
months in Dublin. In town and country he must 
have been a frequent and interested listener to 
discussions on Irish politics. No one could be in 
Ireland in those years, when the whole land was 
profoundly agitated by the final struggles of the 
Catholics for liberty, without going back on the 
history of their long enslavement and gradual 
emancipation." * . . . " Lying on the mountain side, 
at night, in some savage wild of Antrim or Tyrone, 
with the stars over his head, and no vestiges of 
civilization in the neighbourhood, he would * draw 
out ' the Irish peasants who came to the Engineers' 
Station from motives of curiosity, or the hope of 
chance employment. No cockney impudence, no 
sneer of superiority, was ever visible in Drummond, 
as he listened to the vague and melancholy narra- 
tion of some tale of suffering, in which, perhaps, the 
faults of the complaining narrator were as manifest 
as those of the local tyrant whom he cursed. . . . 
Drummond liked to see all [things] with his own 
eyes. . . . He saw — he studied, and, with his genial 
sympathy, he y^// the Irish character and nature. . . . 
His understanding was singularly clear, and his 

• McLennan, "Memoir of Drummond," p. 247, 
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knowledge of the various subjects to which he had 
applied it was not merely copious in extent, but 
precise even in minute details. There was in his 
mental conformation a decided tendency to the 
inventive and original, which showed him to be no 
common man, and preserved him from being merely 
an individual of acquisitions and nothing more. 
Having acquired a practical knowledge of the arts 
by which men are governed in these kingdoms, he 
went to Ireland in full possession of physical and 
mental vigour, and with a mind filled with zeal to 
perform service in that country. He believed that 
Government might effect wonders in Ireland, and 
he entered upon his duties with a head teeming 
with projects of reform, and a heart overflowing 
with affection for the Irish people." * 

Arrived in Ireland, Drummond found himself 
surrounded with difficulties. In the north he was 
confronted by Orangeism ; in the south, by Rib- 
bonism, Agrarianism, and the notorious Factions ; 
whilst everywhere discontent and disorder pre- 
vailed. 

Professor Boyton, a Protestant gentleman who 
had been commissioned to report upon the con- 
dition of Ireland in 1834, described what was then 
the condition of the country thus : " It would be 
difficult to give an idea of the state of Ireland, in 
which there is a total absence of anything like 

* Madden, " Ireland and Us Rulers," p. 3, c. 11. 
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order or security." * The Marquess of Wellesley, 
on April 15, 1834, wrote to Lord Melbourne: 
" A complete system of legislation, with the most 
prompt, vigorous, and severe executive power — 
sworn, equipped, and armed for all purposes of 
savage punishment — is established in almost every 
district. On this subject I cannot express my 
opinions more clearly, nor with more force nor 
justice, than your lordship will find in a letter 
addressed by Lord Oxmantown, Lord-Lieutenant 
of King's County, to Mr. Littleton. Lord Oxman- 
town truly observes that the combination estab- 
lished surpasses the law in vigour, promptitude, 
and efficacy, and that it is more safe to violate the 
law than to obey it." t 

Such was the condition of things which awaited 
the new Under-Secretary. 

Drummond first directed his attention to the 
suppression of northern disorders. They were the 
most formidable at the time, though the disorders 
of the south were also very serious. " In 1835-36," 
says Mr. McLennan, "the proportions assumed by 
Orangeism became exceedingly alarming. It 
numbered no less than 1500 lodges (with secret 
oaths and passwords) affiliated with one another 
under the direction of a Grand Lodge, whose head 

* Professor Boy ton, as quoted by the Marquess of Normanby. 
Hansard, March, 1839, p. 992. 

t Papers relating to the state of Ireland, ordered by the House of 
Commons ^o be printed, July 7, 1834, p. 5. 
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was the Duke of Cumberland. A Commission of 
Inquiry brought out the fact that there were Orange 
Lodges even in the army. ... In 1836 there were 
200,000 armed Orangemen in Ireland. . . . They 
were accustomed to meet in armies of 10,000, 20,000, 
and even 30,000 at a time. ..." * These Orange- 
men were suspected even of treasonable intentions. 
It was said that they were engaged in a plot, known 
as the Fairman plot (from the chief agent in it 
being Colonel Fairman), to alter the succession to 
the throne. Immediate steps were taken for the 
suppression of this Orange organization. In accord- 
ance with a resolution passed by the House of 
Commons, an address was presented to the King, 
urging its dissolution. Orangeism, as a system of 
affiliated lodges, under the direction of one Grand 
Central Lodge, was accordingly dissolved, but it 
still continued to flourish as a system of unaffiliated 
lodges. Orange processions and armed demonstra- 
tions continued. The nature and object of Orange- 
ism remained the same. It was still " the phalanx 
of the Ascendency party, ready at any moment to 
assert their domination by force of arms." f The 
difficulties of dealing with Orangeism continued 
very great, despite the action of the House of 
Commons. The territorial magistrates gave the 
Under-Secretary very little assistance either in 
suppression of Orangeism or any other disorders. 

• McLennan, " Memoir of Drummond," p. 259. f It>id. 
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They were apathetic and partial, unwilling and 
incapable. 

One of the most pernicious effects of the coercion 
system in Ireland has been the utter paralysis of 
official life produced by it Coercion is to the 
Irish Executive as the breath of their nostrils. 
It is really very difficult to blame the unfortunate 
officials in Dublin Castle, and the members of the 
constabulary force, for endeavouring to carry out 
and always to sustain the system in which they 
and their predecessors have been brought up. 
The Irish Executive, from the most insignificant 
constable in the police force, through all the 
magistracy and up to the Chief Secretary and 
the Lord-Lieutenant, have been accustomed to 
govern "in a state of siege." They cannot even 
still apparently govern in any other way.* And 
yet Thomas Drummond governed in very troubled 
times, with no other weapon but the ordinary law, 
and his own strong hand to wield it. Thomas 
Drummond had little sympathy for the Irish 

* **Time after time, with good or insufficient grounds, it has 
been deemed necessary to ask Parliament for additional powers 
for the Executive in Ireland. The result has been that there is 
not so much reliance upon the Irish Administration to support 
the law as upon English help that the law is enforced. The con- 
clusion to which I have been forced to come is due mainly to 
the fact that the whole official body in Ireland, from the Lord- 
Lieutenant to the youngest policeman, have been taught too much 
to rely upon British power." — Mr. Forster, House of Commons, 
January 7, 1881. 
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magistracy. He regarded them with distrust and 
contempt Hence it was that he wished for the 
appointment of an efficient staff of Stipendiaries 
to aid him in the administration of even-handed 
justice in Ireland. He felt how important it was 
to inspire the people with confidence in the ad- 
ministration of justice in the local courts, and in 
the "judges" who presided over them. But, as 
Mr. McLennan truly says, the people had no con- 
fidence in the petty session judges ; and Thomas 
Drummond tells us the reason. ** Grossly," he 
says, " have the local magistrates abused their 
power in many — in very many — instances ; but 
their wings are clipped, and I hope and believe 
that there is some chance of justice being better 
administered soon, and ultimately being well ad- 
ministered. The confidence of the people will be 
regained ; though given to the Government [of 
Lord Melbourne] now, it is withheld from their 
local courts, and no wonder." * 

I shall give an instance of how Drummond 
" clipped the wings " of the local magistrates, and 
dealt with Orangeism. At an election dinner in 
the north (when party feeling was running high). 
Colonel Verner, Deputy-Lieutenant of the county 
of Tyrone, and the representative of the Orange- 
men of the Empire in the House of Commons, 
gave as a toast "The battle of the Diamond." 

• McLennan, "Memoir of Drummond," p. 278. 
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The Diamond, it must be understood, is a little 
village about five miles from Armagh, and is 
supposed to be the birthplace of Orangeism. A 
serious conflict between some Catholics and Pro- 
testants took place there in 1795. After the 
"battle" a few yeomen and farmers joined to- 
gether "for mutual defence, and the assertion of 
British rights." So, it is said, the first Orange 
Lodge was established. The toast of the " Battle 
of the Diamond" was, then, one commemorative 
of the foundation of Orangeism. Drummond knew 
what fatal results often flowed from those party 
toasts and displays in the north of Ireland, and 
from the spirit of rivalry and animosity to which 
they gave life. Accordingly, he wrote to Colonel 
Verner thus : " It appearing in the Newry Tele- 
graph that at an election dinner, given by you, 
one of the toasts was * The battle of the Diamond.' 
I am desired by his Excellency to desire that you 
will inform him whether it can be possible that 
you were thus a party to the commemoration of 
a lawless and most disgraceful conflict, in which 
much of the blood of your fellow-subjects was 
spilt, and the immediate consequence of which was, 
as testified by all the leading men and magis- 
trates of your county, to place that part of the 
country at the mercy of an ungovernable mob." * 

* This letter was the joint production of Drummond, Lord Mor- 
peth, and Woulfe. 
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Colonel Vemer haughtily replied, "I am disposed to 
think that, when you put a question in a form like 
this, you can hardly expect, on cool reflection, that 
I should condescend to answer it ; at least, I would 
imagine you could expect no other answer than 
one which I hold superfluous, namely, that I am 
not capable of being a party to the commemora- 
tion of anything * lawless or disgraceful.' " Colonel 
Verner, parrying Drummond*s question, then went 
on to say that he considered his letter ** very un- 
intelligible," and, alluding to the fact that there 
had been many conflicts of the " Diamond " of 
recent years, added, "Of all the conflicts which 
took place at any of the various places called by 
the name of * Diamond,' there is none to which 
your description is in the least degree applicable." 
Drummond answered, "You profess yourself un- 
able to recognize the conflict [of the Diamond]. 
If his Excellency could have anticipated that 
you would have experienced, from this cause, any 
difficulty in replying to the question addressed to 
you, he would have referred you to your own 
evidence, published in the report of the Committee 
on Orange Lodges in Ireland, and more especially 
to the following answer, No. 92 : — Question : * The 
battle of Diamond Hill took place on the 21st of 
September, 1795 — did it not ? ' Answer : * It did.' 
His Excellency need scarcely observe that the 
number of such conflicts does not render the 
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commemoration of one or more of them the less 
objectionable, or make it less imperative on him 
to ascertain the fact of magistrates having joined 
in such proceedings." The letter concluded 
thus : " Upon a full consideration of the case, his 
Excellency will deem it expedient to recommend 
to the Lord Chancellor that you should not be 
included in the new Commission of the Peace, 
and will also direct your name to be omitted 
from the revised list of deputy-lieutenants for 
the county of Tyrone. Signed, MORPETH." So 
ended Drummond's passage of arms with Colonel 
Verner. 

With the appointment of Stipendiaries in 1836, 
Drummond^s difficulties in maintaining order be- 
came less formidable. He had also succeeded 
by degrees in making the police force a very 
effective body, and had in fact infused into all 
the departments new life and vigour. The spirit 
of Drummond was felt everywhere. " The police," 
says General Larcom, "became under his hands 
an almost perfect machine, which, like a delicate 
musical instrument, responded at once from the 
remotest part of Ireland to his touch in Dublin 

Castle." • 

The power of Orangeism was soon broken. 
Drummond always kept himself accurately in- 
formed for days in advance of the Orange tactics, 

* McLennan, " Memoir of Drummond," p. 266. 
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and he was always prepared. He always knew 
what to do, and he did it at the right time and 
place. He moved the troops — constabulary and 
regulars — about the country with the precision of 
a Moltke. He never trusted the local magistrates 
on critical occasions.* The troops were sent 
under the direction of Stipendiaries, and the Sti- 
pendiaries acted under the direct orders of Drum- 
mond. In 1836 twelve troops and a half of cavalry 
and thirty-four companies of infantry were em- 
ployed, under the direction of thirty-three Sti- 
pendiaries, to suppress Orange demonstrations. 
In 1837 a less number was found to be sufficient ; 
and in 1838 nine troops of cavalry and five 
companies of infantry, under the direction of six- 
teen Stipendiaries, were enough. By such means 
was peace preserved in the north. 

While having his energies thus greatly taxed 
by northern troubles, southern disturbances de- 
manded an equal amount of vigour and skill from 
Drummond. In those days the celebrated faction 
fights were a source of grave disorder. On well- 
understood occasions, such as holidays and fairs, 
the people in the south and west turned out 
and fought in battle array. Several thousands, 
we are told, used sometimes to be engaged 
in those struggles. Before Drummond's time it 
was considered impossible to put down the 

t Vide Appendix C. 
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Factions. The rule, apparently, was that no dis- 
orders could be put down without coercion, and 
that the Factions could not be put down under 
any circumstances. It was left for Drummond 
to show how effectually order might be maintained 
without the adoption of a policy unworthy of 
statesmanship. 

In dealing with the faction fights Drummond 
resolved, in accordance with his invariable practice, 
to strike — and to strike at once, so far as it was 
possible for him — at the causes of the disorders. 
If faction fights were likely to take place at fairs 
or markets, Drummond was determined that the 
police, and, if necessary, the military, should be 
there to prevent them. Biit he thought a better 
plan still would be to stop the fairs and markets, 
where it was possible, and it was possible in many 
cases. In fact, there were then several fairs and 
markets held in Ireland which might well be 
abolished without much inconvenience to any one 
except the faction fighters. There is a story 
told of an Irish farmer who, on being asked by 
his son what he should do when he got to the fair, 
replied, " Wherever you see a head, hit it." There 
was a good deal of head-hitting, and very little 
of any other kind of " business," transacted at some 
of those fairs and markets. 

Thomas Drummond quickly ascertained by his 
own personal observation what fairs and markets 
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might, without any interference with the business 
of the country, be suppressed, and those he deter- 
mined to prohibit But in his efforts to suppress 
the Factions, he had to contend with the inertness 
— one might almost say the imbecility— of Irish 
officialism, which he found to exist everywhere 
when work had to be done. Whenever he pro- 
posed something that was new and not easy of 
accomplishment, he was told by coercively reared 
officials that it could not be done. A sub-inspector 
of police wrote him in 1836 that the suppression 
of fights at fairs and faction riots was impracticable. 
Thomas Drummond had not been many months in 
the country when the same sub-inspector wrote, 
" * There is no doubt, if the business will be well 
followed up for a sufficient time, these disgraceful 
riots will presently be put a stop to.' The busi- 
ness was well followed up, and the disgraceful riots 
put a stop to." * 

The following incident, related by Drummond's 
sister, trifling as it is, will serve to illustrate the 
mode in which the Under-Secretary dealt with 
Irish disturbances and disorder ; it will also serve 
to illustrate the non possumus chzx^ict^r of the Irish 
officials : — " On the Sunday afternoons and even- 
ings crowds used to assemble in the Phoenix Park. 
Drinking-booths were opened, and few Sundays 
passed without riot and mischief ensuing. My 

* McLennan, '* Memoir of Drummond," p. 271. 
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brother talked over the matter with some friends, 
who told him he must not dream of interfering, 
because it was a very old custom, and it would not 
do to attempt to put it down. He resolved, how- 
ever, that he would make the attempt ; so one 
Sunday afternoon, the people having assembled as 
usual, and the booths being erected, he rode out 
unattended among the crowd. To the keeper of 
the nearest booth he represented the consequences 
of the meetings — drunkenness, brawls, fighting, 
and then punishment ; he said these things were 
to him very painful, and that it would give him 
great satisfaction could the meetings be altogether 
given up. The man immediately, without a word 
of remonstrance, complaint, or even a show of 
sullenness, set about packing up. He quickly left 
the grounds, and never returned again. The 
same result occurred at other booths, and in a 
short time the park was cleared, and the *old 
custom ' given up for ever." * Thus it was that 
Thomas Drummond, in a spirit of conciliation 
and by reasonable courses — though he was always 
prepared, when the necessity arose, to enforce the 
ordinary law with a vigour that was irresistible — 
governed Ireland. No Under-Secretary or Chief 
Secretary before or since his time has governed 
her with such success, and this because Drum- 
mond was (what Carlyle has said Johnson was) 

* McLennan, '* Memoir of Drammond,'* p. 404. 
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"no Clothes-Horse, no Patent Digester, but a 
genuine man." 

More serious and formidable than the Factions 
were the illegal Agrarian Associations with which 
Drummond had to deal. There have been illegal 
Agrarian Associations in Ireland since 1761, when 
Whiteboyism first came into existence. It is a 
grave statement to make, but the truth must be 
told — those associations gave to the Irish peasants 
the protection which, beyond all doubt, they 
needed, but which the Parliament of England was 
unwilling or unable to afford. " The Whiteboy 
Association," says Sir George Cornewall Lewis, 
" may be considered as a vast trades union for the 
protection of the Irish peasantry, the object being 
to keep the actual occupant in possession of his 
land, and in general to regulate the relation of 
landlord and tenant for the benefit of the latter." * 
Parliament had regulated it for the benefit of the 
former. With reference to the subject of White- 
boyism, the opinion of Mr. Poulett Scrope, an 
English landlord, and a most moderate politician, 
who sat in the House of Commons for many years 
as member for Stroud, will, I doubt not, be read 
with much interest He says, " Though God gave 
the land of Ireland to the people of Ireland — to the 
many — the law has given it unconditionally to 
the few. Even in the best of times, if the landlord 

♦ G. C. Lewis, ** Irish Disturbances, '* p. 99. 
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refuse to any peasant the holding of a plot of land ; 
if other starving wretches outbid his offers for the 
patch of soil whose possession is as necessary to 
his existence as the air he breathes ; if sickness or 
misfortune prevent his punctual payment of the 
enormous rent he has promised, and he and his 
family are ejected (by the cheap and summary 
process which landlord-made law provides) from 
the cabin which sheltered him from his birth and 
his fathers before him ; — what remains ? He must 
die ! The law, at least, says so. The law allows 
him no other alternative. He may contrive to 
prolong a precarious existence on the charity of 
his poor neighbours (as he asks it in vain from the 
rich), or he may take by force or stealth what is 
necessary to preserve life. But the law does not 
recognize these means of living ; on the contrary, 
the law forbids them. The law says if he cannot 
rent land or obtain work he shall starve. This is 
the real wrong ; this is the giant grievance ; this is 
the most crying, the most urgent, of the just com- 
plaints of the Irish people. And it is against this 
state of the law that they combine in their White- 
boy associations — associations that will never be 
put down until the law extends that protection to 
the lives of the poor which it now lavishes almost 
exclusively on the property of the rich. And who 
will say that the peasantry ought not, in such a 
state of the law, to combine for their mutual pro- 
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tection ? Is there no point of oppression at which 
resistance to the law becomes a duty ? We have 
the recent authority of the head of the law for the 
principle — a principle as old as it is true — that 
allegiance is only due where protection is afforded, 
and that where the law refuses its protection it 
cannot claim allegiance. Does the law, then, pro- 
tect the Irish peasant ? Not from starvation. It 
does not protect him from being thrust out from 
his home and little holding into absolute destitu- 
tion, to perish on the highways of famine, or to 
waste away in those abodes of filth, misery, and 
disease, in the suburbs of the towns which Dr. 
Doyle so faithfully describes as the ordinary refuge 
and dying-place of the ejected cottier and his 
family. It does not prevent him from being visited 
by this fate at the command of an absentee land- 
lord, who may desire to clear his property of some 
of the human encumbrances whom God has 
brought into being upon it. The law affords the 
Irish peasant no protection from so horrible a fate. 
Hundreds are at present exposed to it. Millions 
know that they are liable to it. Can the law justly 
require their allegiance? Can we expect them 
willingly to pay it.^ No ! The peasantry of Ire- 
land feel that the law places their lives at the 
mercy of the few, whom it invests with sovereign 
power over the land of their native country — with 
power to sweep them at will off its surface ! . . . 
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They feel that the continuance of the system of 
clearing estates, which has been for so many years 
in progress, is a question of life and death to them. 
And therefore do they combine against it There- 
fore it is — however little minds may wonder at the 
fact — that they show no more repugnance to the 
shedding of blood in open day, in the presence of 
assenting thousands, in the execution of the sen- 
tences of self-organized tribunals, looked upon by 
them as the sole safeguard of their lives, than does 
a soldier hired to fight for his country's safety in 
the field of battle. It is to their own Whiteboy 
law that their allegiance is considered due. They 
look alone to the secret tribunals of their own 
establishment for the protection which the law of 
the Imperial Parliament denies them. And they 
obtain it ! Let those who know Ireland deny the 
fact, if they can. The peasantry of Ireland do 
more or less obtain from the Whiteboy associa- 
tions that essential protection to their existence 
which the established law of the country refuses to 
afford* The Whiteboy system is the practical and 
efficient check upon the ejectment system* It 
cannot be denied that but for the salutary terror 
inspired by the Whiteboys, the clearance of estates 
(which in the over-peopled districts of Ireland is 
considered, justly or not, to be the only mode of 
improving or even of saving them) would proceed 
with a rapidity and to an extent that must occa- 
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sion the most horrible sufferings to hundreds of 
thousands of the ejected tenantry* Some land- 
lords have bowels of compassion, and might hesi- 
tate so to employ the fearful power with which the 
law has unconditionally armed them for the im- 
provement of their property. Many, the majority 
perhaps, would not be stayed by such scruples. It 
is easy to satisfy the mind of an interested party 
that what the law allows to be done cannot be 
wrong — that what appears necessary for the pre- 
servation of property must be right May they 
not do as they will with their own ? Yes ! But 
for a salutary dread of the Whiteboy associations, 
ejectments would desolate Ireland and decimate 
her population ; casting forth thousands of families 
like noxious weeds rooted out from the soil on 
which they have hitherto grown perhaps too luxu- 
riantly, and flung away to perish in the roadside 
ditches. Yes ; the Whiteboy system is the only 
check on the ejectment system ; and, weighing one 
against the other, horror against horror and crime 
against crime, it is perhaps the lesser evil of the 
two — a necessary evil in the present state of the 
law in Ireland — a mitigation of the otherwise in- 
tolerable slavery which the law of the land enforces 
of the Irish peasant to the Irish landlord. The 
Whiteboy system will never be put down until the 
Legislature establish a law for the end it aims at — 
that, namely, of protecting the lives of the Irish 
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peasantry and securing to them the means of living 
by their industry." * 

Drummond's difficulties in dealing with Irish 
agrarianism and Irish disturbances generally — 
great under any circumstances^-were increased by 
the action of the English Parliament It is scarcely 
an exaggeration to say that, as fast as Lord Mel- 
bourne brought in remedial measures they were 
thrown out by the Lords. The irritation produced 
in Ireland by the obstruction thus offered to re- 
medial legislation immensely embarrassed Drum- 
mond, He was expected to keep order in the 
country whilst the unwise action of the House of 
Lords was actually fanning the embers of Irish 
discontent into flames. When those flames burnt 
fiercely, and when danger seemed imminent — the 
danger being in a great measure caused by them- 
selves — the Lords in effect exclaimed, "Suspend the 
Habeas Corpus!" But Melbourne retorted, "Pass 
the Tithes Bill." Redress, not coercion : this was 
the principle of the Melbourne administration. 
" Give us troops to collect the tithes, and to protect 
us from the vengeance of the peasantry," cried the 
clergy to Drummond. ** Proclaim our counties ; 
give us martial law ; fling the tenants into gaol 
without trial by jury," said the landlords. " Be just, 
and fear not," replied the Under-Secretary. " You 
have brought a great many of your troubles on 

* Poulett Scrope, Letter to Lord Melbourne, 1834 ; reprinted, 
and addressed to Sir Robert Peel in 1844. 
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yourselves. I shall, of course, nevertheless, protect 
you by the rigorous enforcement of the ordinary 
law. But you do not deserve — and you shall not 
have — extraordinary powers, in order that your 
unfortunate tenants may be more helplessly placed 
within your grasp than they are even now." Mr. 
McLennan relates the following incident, which is 
illustrative of the firmness, the sense of justice, and 
the thorough appreciation of the condition of 
affairs in Ireland generally, exhibited by Drum- 
mond in all his encounters with the Ascendency 
party : *' The Tithes Commutation Bill had not yet 
(1836) been carried, and in various parts a hot war 
was being carried on against the peasantry to levy 
the tithes by force. In one parish in Munster 
alone the police in a single week accompanied 
four commissions of rebellion. Writs of rebellion, 
seizures, auction-sales for tithes, and wholesale 
ejectments were everywhere being enforced. Even 
these means did not suffice the tithes-collectors. 
An incident in these weeks was the application to 
Government of Mr. Talbot Glasscock, attorney 
to the Dean of St. Patrick's, for * the aid of the 
civil and military powers to effect the service of 
Exchequer processes upon some of the Dean's 
parishioners in the county of Kilkenny.' The 
application — like many similar ones made at that 
time — was refused." * The refusal led to a corre- 

f McLennan, " Memoir of Drummond,'* p. 408. 
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spondence between Mr. Glasscock and Drummond, 
in the course of which Mr. Glasscock grew very 
warm and offensive, and the Under-Secretary, as 
was his wont, remained very cool and very firm. 
But Mr. Glasscock did not gain his point 

Another interesting incident in the administra- 
tion of Drummond was his memorable passage 
of arms with the Tipperary magistrates. Some 
agrarian outrages had occurred in Tipperary: an 
attack was made upon three landlords — Mr. Samuel 
Cooper, Mr. Austin Cooper, and Mr. Francis Way- 
land. Whilst proceeding to the fair of Tipperary, 
the Messrs. Cooper in a gig and Mr. Wayland on 
horseback, they were fired upon by four men. 
Mr. Samuel Cooper and Mr. Wayland returned 
the fire, but unhappily Mr. Austin Cooper was 
shot dead by a ball passing through his head, and 
Mr. Wayland was severely wounded in the hip. 
** It appears," says the magistrate, in reporting the 
outrage to the Lord-Lieutenant, " that it was known 
for some time previous to this attack that it was 
the intention of the miscreants of the country to 
assassinate these two gentlemen ; that a committee 
of villains had met, and determined on the death 
of Mr. Austin Cooper ; that his friends had warned 
him frequently of his danger ; yet, notwithstanding 
the precautions he took, he was unable to avoid 
the ball to which he had been doomed Mr. Way- 
land's house was attacked a few days previous 
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with the view of shooting him/' The magistrates 
now asked the Lord-Lieutenant for additional 
power to protect " life and property," which they 
said " were not safe in the country." " A terrible 
state of intimidation," they added, "existed amongst 
the juries." " We beg respectfully," they wrote to 
the Lord-Lieutenant, " that her Majesty's Govern- 
ment will bring in a Bill to Parliament for the 
purpose of inflicting a heavier penalty than that 
now in force on persons for having unregistered 
arms or ammunition in their possession. We also 
recommend that licences granted for keeping arms 
be renewed annually, and that additional powers 
for searching for arms be given to the magis- 
trates." * To this letter Drummond replied, in a 
communication addressed to Lord Donoughmore, 
expressing the " deepest concern for the lamentable 
occurrence " to which the magistrate called atten- 
tion. " Prompt and vigorous measures," he said, 
"shall be adopted to bring to justice the per- 
petrators of so atrocious an act" However, he did 
not conceal from the magistrates his doubts as to 
being able fully to assert the law in the matter. 

"The Government," he said, "has been at all 
times ready to afford the utmost aid in its power 
to suppress disturbance and crime, and its efforts 
have been successful so far as regards open viola- 

* Letters addressed to the Lord-Lieutenant, and signed by Lords 
Glengall and Lismore, and thirty other Tipperary magistrates* 
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tions of the law. Faction fights and riots at fairs, 
which were generally of a very ferocious character, 
and the fruitful source of much subsequent crime, 
have been to a very great degree suppressed, though 
heretofore most commonly suffered to pass un- 
checked and unpunished ; but there are certain 
classes of crime originating in other causes which 
are much more difficult of repression. The utmost 
exertion of vigilance and precaution cannot always 
effectually guard against them, and it becomes of 
importance to consider the causes which have led 
to a state of society so much to be deplored, with 
a view to ascertain whether any corrective means 
are in the immediate power of the Government or 
the Legislature." Drummond then states what he 
believes to be the causes of those outrages. " When 
the character of the great majority of serious out- 
rages occurring in many parts of Ireland, though 
unhappily most frequent in Tipperary, is con- 
sidered, it is impossible to doubt that the causes 
from which they mainly spring are connected with 
the tenure and occupation of land.** He then 
proceeds to point out what he conceives to be the 
true remedy for the disorder, and to give his views 
as to the adoption of extraordinary measures. 

" Property has its duties as well as its rights ; to 
the neglect of those duties in times past is mainly 
to be ascribed that diseased state of society in 
whigh such crimes take their rise, and it is not in 
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the enactment or enforcement of statutes of extra- 
ordinary severity, but chiefly in the better and 
more faithful performance of those duties, and the 
more enlightened and humane exercise of those 
rights, that a permanent remedy for such disorders 
is to be sought. 

"Whatever Government can do to protect the 
rights which the law has conferred, and to suppress 
violence and crime, from whatever cause arising, 
his Excellency, as head of the Executive, will 
direct and enforce ; but his Excellency firmly be- 
lieves that the end so earnestly to be desired will 
be more speedily and effectually attained by the 
vigorous administration of the ordinary laws than 
by the adoption of any more vigorous measures. 
His Excellency," Drummond added, *'has given, 
and will continue to give, to the administration of 
the laws his most anxious consideration . . . the 
rest," he concluded, " must be left to time, to the 
faithful and diligent performance of their duties by 
the local magistrates, to the beneficial exercise of 
their rights as landlords, and to the operation of 
such measures of general policy as the Legislature 
in its wisdom may adopt." It may safely be said 
that this letter produced a panic amongst the land- 
lords and magistrates of Tipperary. The doctrine 
that " Property has its duties as well as its rights," 
was so thoroughly novel — so audacious in its 
novelty — that the landlords might well be excused 
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for feeling discomfited and dismayed on reading 
Drummond*s extraordinary and to them almost 
incomprehensible words. To be told, as Drum- 
mond plainly told them, that they themselves were 
in some measure to blame for the melancholy con- 
dition of things which prevailed, was a matter not 
easily to be borne. But what was to be done ? 
The magistrates acted with great good sense in 
the aflFain They did not publish Drummond's 
letter ; they did nothing. 

Lord Donoughmore very candidly and fairly 
stated subsequently the reasons of the inaction of 
the magistrates to the Roden Committee. " I was 
very unwilling," his lordship said, "to make the 
the letter public. I sent for Lord Glengall, Lord 
Hawarden, and Lord Lismore, and read the reply 
over to them three or four times, and although I 
did not conceive the document, though directed to 
me as Lord-Lieutenant, to be my document, for 
Lord Glengall was chairman of this meeting, I 
said, * Though this is your document, I shall not 
give it under the state of excitement in which the 
country is. I shall not allow it to be published at 
present, inasmuch as I am the party to whom it is 
addressed.* It was so worded that it threw the 
blame upon the landlords of having been the 
authors of the outrage. That was the impression 
upon my mind, and I did not wish it published." 
Being asked to point out the passages which he 
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conceived had a dangerous tendency, he said, 
"The part of this answer to which I particularly- 
objected was this, ' Property has its duties as well 
as its rights ; to the neglect of these duties in 
times past is mainly to be ascribed that diseased 
state of society in which such crimes take their 
rise/ " The history of the letter after its conceal- 
ment by the Earl is somewhat curious. It was 
laid on the table of the House of Commons on the 
motion of Mr. Hume, and was afterwards dissemi- 
nated over Ireland by the Press and in fly-sheets 
before it ever met the eyes of the magistrates, to 
whose petition it was the answer. The purpose 
of the document, according to the Earl of Donough- 
more and his friends, was to inflame the minds of 
the people against the landed proprietors.* 

But while steadily resisting every suggestion and 
appeal for the suspension of the Constitution in 
Ireland, Drummond continued to work the ordi- 
nary law in a manner which fairly astonished the 
demoralized officials by whom he was surrounded 
— demoralized by over-doses of what Mr. Bright 
has so well described as the "ever failing and 
poisonous medicine " of coercion.t 

Drummond was, however, unable to suppress 
completely the agrarian associations; indeed, he 
conceded the fact That was a work to be accom- 

* McLennan, " Memoirs of Drummond," p. 325. 

t The murderers of Mr. Cooper were brought to justice. 
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plished, he well knew, not by the Irish Executive, 
but by the English Legislature. Whilst the rela- 
tions of landlord and tenant in Ireland remained 
unreformed, agrarianism could never, it was abun- 
dantly evident to every thinking man, be effectually 
put down. All that could be done in the face of 
the difficulties created by "bad legislation, by 
careless legislation, by criminal legislation," Drum- 
mond did to check the growth of Whiteboyism and 
Ribbonism ; but, strengthened as those associations 
were by the action of the English Parliament, the 
work was too much, even for him. The Tory 
Party thought that, as Drummond was not govern 
ing in " a state of siege," he must necessarily be 
ignorant of the tactics of the agrarian societies, 
and indeed he was directly charged with a dere- 
liction of duty in regard to them. But in his 
examination before the Roden Committee the 
Under-Secretary " opened the eyes " of his assail- 
ants. He made a most able statement, displaying 
a knowledge of the objects, details, and intricacies 
of Ribbonism, which put to shame those who had 
charged him with neglecting his duties. In fact, 
the Ribbonmen^// the presence of Drummond, as 
did all the disturbing elements of Irish Society — 
Orangemen, Factions, and Whiteboys. 

It is unnecessary to dwell upon the difficulties of 
coping with Ribbonism.* The arrest of a Ribbon- 

* I use the word " Ribbonism " here as synonymous with agra- 
rianism. 
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man is even still, I need not say, a rare occurrence. 
Modern Irish Secretaries have been unable to 
accomplish this very difficult feat, even when the 
Constitution has been suspended to aid them in 
the discharge of their duties. Drummond did not 
require the suspension of the Constitution to enable 
him to bring Ribbonmen to justice, and learn in 
some degree their movements. Soon after his 
arrival at the Castle, and when he had imparted 
a little of his own vigour to the Irish authorities, 
and put life into the police^ a Ribbonman was 
arrested. The man had committed an offence in 
Sligo, and was apprehended in Dublin on his way 
to England. Some time later another Ribbonman 
was apprehended, and important papers were found 
in his possession, leading to significant disclosures. 
The importance of even two Ribbon arrests 
wilL easily be appreciated by those who are ac- 
quainted with the operations of the society. 
Ribbonmen are so seldom arrested. They can, as 
a rule, inflict their terrible punishments with such 
deplorable impunity, that the apprehension of even 
one of their number creates not a little consterna- 
tion among them, and produces a most whole, 
some effect. They begin to feel that the police 
are stirring, and that they can no longer pursue 
their operations with safety. They acquire some 
respect for the law — some fear of it. There is not 
in Ir.^land a body of men who find out more quickly 

L 
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whether there is a strong or a weak man at the 
Castle than do the Ribbon or agrarian societies. 
Those associations very quickly recognized the 
strength of Thomas Drummond ; they felt it in 
two ways. Firstly, the police were more vigilant ; 
secondly, the peasantry were less sympathetic. 
The former feared Drummond ; they saw that he 
was determined to make them do their work, and 
not to tolerate their wretched excuses that they 
couldn't do anything without a Coercion Act. 
Accordingly they bestirred themselves. The latter 
liked Drummond. They felt that he meant and 
was resolved to do well by them ; they saw that 
he was a man, not of mere intentions, but of 
deeds ; not of words, but acts. 

" Unshaken, unreduced, unterrified ; 
Nor number nor example with him wrought 
To swerve from right or change his constant mind." 

They observed how he bearded the magistrates 
and landlords in his efforts to obtain justice for the 
Irish people. The spectacle of a stranger doing 
all this, devoting his life and all his great energies 
to the services of a country not his own, won their 
hearts. Accordingly, they did not exhibit to the 
same extent that sympathy for Whiteboys and 
Ribbonmen in trouble which had formerly been 
shown. Drummond was steadily impressing the 
people with the belief that the English Govern- 
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ment was able to protect them from the territorial 
despots by whom they were oppressed, and the 
people were steadily showing a reciprocal confi* 
dence in the Government. 

Another matter which attached the people to 
Drummond, and enabled him to avoid the errors 
into which so many Irish Secretaries have fallen, 
was the circumspection he exercised in dealing 
with informers. " The spy system," says Mr. 
McLennan, "so abhorrent to so-called British feel- 
ing, is a necessary recourse of every Government ; " 
but " it may be questioned whether it has in any 
country been carried to greater lengths than it has 
been at times in Ireland." * It may truly be said 
that there have been few countries where the 
authorities have so culpably, and I might almost 
say so recklessly, surrendered themselves into the 
hands of the informer and the spy as in Ireland. 
But Drummond treated the informers of the time 
with caution. He saw and examined them him- 
self, tested their evidence thoroughly, acted upon 
it with hesitation, and very often did not act 
upon it at all. The following Incident, related 
by Drummond, will show how he dealt with in- 
formers : " Mr. O'Connell made a communication 
to the Government at that time that he had re- 
ceived information that a person had important 
intelligence to give respecting those societies.! I 

* McLennan, **Lifoof Drummond," p. 293. f Ribbonmen. 
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saw that person, and he made a stipulation that he 
should not be required to communicate with any 
police magistrates. I was to see him alone, in 
secret, and at night. He came to me, accordingly, 
by appointment, and detailed much of that infor- 
mation which has subsequently been given by the , 
police commissioners respecting those two societies. .J 
He told me of several outrages, which, he said, 
were concocted at their meetings. I urged him, 
seeing that those outrages were committed almost 
daily, and as he belonged to one of the societies, 
to give me, as a test of the accuracy of his state- 
ments, information previous to the commission of 
an outrage, that the police might be able to arrest 
the offenders in the act. From that time to this, 
however, he has never given such information in 
any one instance, nor has any other among the 
many informants known to the Government given 
information which would enable the constabulary 
to take measures for the prevention of crime. I 
had a communication firom Lord Morpeth, who 
was at that time in England. Parliament met in 
November, 1837, and Mr. O'Connell, who had 
taken a very leading part in denouncing these 
secret and illegal societies, waited on Lord Mor- 
peth in London, and told him he had heard of 
another person who was prepared to give informa- 
tion. Lord Morpeth wrote to me in these words : 
* 0*Connell has just been with me, and brought me 
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the enclosed. I need not talk of its importance ; — 
will call on you. Protection, personal and pecu- 
niary, is what he wants to be guaranteed to him. 
I am sure you will be sparing of no effort to 
fathom and blow up this business. It is quite 
clear that the man is not exaggerating it for the 
purpose of magnifying his own merits.* I continued 
to see this man from day to day without any result 
whatever. His information was a mere statement 
of the names of persons alleged by him to be 
members of these associations. At that time there 
were outrages committed against Mr. Guinness. I 
was in constant communication with this informer 
concerning them. He declared to me that the 
persons committing them were in the very lodge 
to which he belonged. But, notwithstanding his 
repeated promises to bring to me the information 
that would lead to the apprehension of those men, 
he never in a single instance brought information 
that would enable us to anticipate an outrage. 
Seeing this going on, I told him it would be neces- 
sary to put him in communication with the police 
commissioners, for I could not devote more time 
to it." ♦ 

The information of those spies generally proved 
worthless. But the magistrates did not exhibit the 

* Mr. Drummond's evidence ; the Roden Committee appointed to 
inquire into the state of Ireland since 1835. Ordered to be printed 
by the House of Commons, August 2, 1839. 
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same tact, and show the same amount of caution 
as Drummond evinced in deah'ng with informers. 
Indeed, it would seem that Lord Roden was a 
good deal taken in by the stories which Drummond 
had sifted and proved unworthy of credence. 
.** Many of those informers," says McLennan, ** were 
discovered to be utterly worthless and infamous 
persons. One, who made a trade of playing in- 
former, tried several magistrates in turn, and got 
money from them before his true character was 
discovered. In another case, where an informer 
came forward as an accessory to a Ribbon murder, 
it was clearly established that his information was 
wholly false, and that he knew nothing whatever 
of the murder. Yet it was in reliance upon state- 
ments from persons of this class that Earl Roden 
founded his charge, and that one of the magistrates 
— a Mr. Rowan — firmly believed it"* To this 
Mr. Rowan every facility was afforded by the 
Government for following up the information he 
had received, and on which he relied ; but nothing 
ever came of his exertions. 

Forty-five cases of Ribbonism had been 
thoroughly investigated by Drummond, whilst the 
Tory party thought he was falling asleep over the 
matter in the Castle. These cases had occurred in 
Sligo, Cavan, Louth, Meath, Wicklow, Leitrim, 
Clare, Mayo, Galway, Monaghan, Donegal, Long- 

* McLennan, "Memoir of Drummond," p. 392. 
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ford, and Westmeath. But, despite his efforts, 
Drummond failed to suppress agrarianism com- 
pletely — first, because his reign at Dublin Castle 
was, unhappily, too brief ; secondly, because Lord 
Melbourne's efforts to do full and complete justice 
to the Irish people were, unfortunately, rendered 
unavailing in consequence of the hostility of Eng- 
lish public opinion. 

The failure of so powerful an administrator as 
Drummond to put down agrarian outrages ought to 
teach English legislators a useful lesson. It proves 
that even a strong Irish Executive cannot effectu- 
ally cope with agrarian combinations, unless they 
are supported in their attempts by equally strong 
remedial legislative action directed towards the 
effective amelioration of the condition of the Irish 
peasantry. 

Drummond's labours in Ireland seriously im- 
paired his healths So anxious was he to promote 
the welfare of the country that, not content with 
zealously discharging his own duties, he undertook 
additional work of a most arduous kind. A com- 
mission had been appointed, chiefly upon his sug- 
gestion, to consider the advisability of constructing 
extensive lines of railway, under the control of 
Government, throughout the country, and he was, 
at his own solicitation, appointed one of the Com- 
missioners. Drummond's work upon this Com- 
mission would, if he had never done anything else 
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for Ireland, have entitled him to the lasting grati- 
tude of the Irish people. But the work was too 
much for him, and he sank under it 

In the winter of 1839 it became evident that 
Drummond's health was breaking down. His 
friends urged him to relinquish his duties for a 
time, and seek rest and change of scene. Yielding 
to their repeated entreaties, he went to England 
for a short time. He returned to Dublin in 
February, 1840. On April loth of that year, Mr. 
McLennan tells us, he entertained a party of 
friends to dinner. He rode to the Castle as usual 
on Saturday morning. On Sunday he became 
seriously unwell. On Monday he grew worse. On 
Tuesday it became clear that Thomas Drummond 
had not now long to live. As pure and noble a 
soul as had ever been breathed into man was 
quickly passing away. On Tuesday night he 
asked to see his children. The doctors felt obliged 
to deny him this request. He then begged Dr. 
Johnson to open a drawer, which he pointed out, 
where there were three small Bibles, each with a 
history attached to it. " Give these," he said, " to 
my children, with their papa's blessing. It is the 
best legacy I can give them.** On Wednesday 
afternoon Drummond began to sink rapidly. All 
was nearly over now. Dr. Johnson told his 
noble-hearted patient that he had not many 
minutes to live. "Doctor/* replied Drummond, 
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" all is peace ; tell my mother that on my death- 
bed I remembered the instructions I had received 
from her in childhood." Mrs. Drummond entered 
the room, and he bade her a last farewell. 
"Dearest beloved Maria," he said, "you have 
been an angel of a wife to me. Youi* admonitions 
have blessed me long." The last moment had 
now^ arrived, and Dr. Johnson asked Drummond 
where he wished to be buried, "in Ireland or in 
Scotland ? " " In Ireland — the land of my adop- 
tion," was the immediate answer ; "I have loved 
her well and served her faithfully, and lost my 
life in her service." All then ended. One of the 
best, one of the most unselfish and pure-minded 
friends Ireland has ever known, was no more. 

Drummond's remains rest in Harold's Cross 
Cemetery, Dublin, and his statue — the only one, 
it may be truly said, ever erected by the Irish 
people to an English official — stands in the City 
Hall, side by side with the sculptured figures of 
Charles Lucas, Henry Grattan, and Daniel O'Con- 
nell. His memory is to-day green in the hearts of 
the nation he loved and served so well, his name 
honoured and revered wherever his life and work 
are known. 
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NOTE. 
DRUMMOND IN IRELAND. 

TROOPS QUARTERED IN IRELAND BETWEEN 

1833 AND 1847. 

Year, Troops. •>■ 

1833 ..... 23,998 

1834 23,035 

1835 18,962 

1836 i7>9o6 

'W '^'^^^Drummond. 

1838 17,420 

1839 16,264 

1840 I4j956, 

1842 16,556 

1843 21,210 

1845 23,776 

1846 24,114 

1847 . . . . . . 28,108 



FEDERAL UNION WITH 
IRELAND.* 

The five most influential men in Ireland at the 
present time are Mr. Parnell, Mr. Davitt, Mr. Healy, 
Archbishop Croke, and Archbishop Walsh ; and 
there can be little doubt that the Irish people 
would accept any measure of self-government on 
which these gentlemen might agree. 

Mr, Parnell is supreme ; the confidence of the 
people in his powers as a leader is almost un- 
bounded. No combination of political forces in 
the country could overthrow his authority. 

Next in importance to Mr. Parnell is Mr. Davitt, 
who has an independent following, and whose fame 
as the founder of the Land League gives him a 
separate place in the popular heart. 

Mr. Healy is important mainly through Mr. 
Parnell, but he has also won a distinct position 
for himself by the practical ability he displayed 
in the discussions on the Land Bill of 1881 ; and 
it is scarcely an exaggeration to say that his name 

* Nineteenth Century^ January, 1886. 
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is not without weight even among the tenant- 
farmers of Ulster. However, unlike Mr. Davitt, 
he has no political following apart from Mr. 
Parnell. 

Archbishop Croke is a power mainly because he 
stood by Mr. Parnell when other dignitaries of the 
Catholic Church were opposed to him, and Arch- 
bishop Walsh is popular on account of his known 
national leanings. In the event of a difference 
of opinion between Mr. Parnell and Mr. Davitt 
the influence of the Archbishops would be of 
practical importance, but not, perhaps, otherwise. 
For instance, were they in such a contingency to 
throw their weight into the scale with Mr. Parnell, 
Mr. Davitt would not have the slightest chance of 
making headway against the popular leader. But 
were they to support Mr. Davitt, then his opposi- 
tion would be very serious, although in the end 
Mr. Parnell would probably bear it down. 

Mr. Parneirs Cabinet is supposed to consist of 
Mr. Healy, Mr. O'Brien, Mr. Harrington, and, 
perhaps, Mr. T. P. O'Connor. Mr. Healy, of course, 
holds the first place. He is a sagacious counsellor ; 
as capable of wisely conducting peaceful negotia- 
tions as fiercely carrying on an uncompromising 
war. Mr. O'Brien is essentially a man of war ; 
Mr. Harrington an efficient organizer ; Mr. T. P. 
O'Connor represents an active force of literary and 
political propagandism. It may be added that 
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Mr. Justin McCarth}- and Mr. O'Kelly possess the 
confidence of the Cabinet, if they are not actually 
in it 

Two men who are not supposed to be in the 
Cabinet deserve to be mentioned — Mr. John Dillon 
and Mr. Edmund Dwyer Gray. Mr. Dillon is 
much esteemed as an upright, chivalrous gentle- 
man, and Mr. Gray is a power as the proprietor of 
the most widely circulated paper in Ireland, and 
a man of strong sense and sound judgment. 

A question worth considering is. What scheme 
for Home Rule would be likely to satisfy the 
public men, especially the first five, whom I have 
above named ? 

1. The basis of such a scheme should be a 
Parliament and an Executive in Dublin invested 
with full powers to legislate on and manage all 
purely Irish matters, the control of Imperial affairs 
being reserved for the Imperial Legislature sitting 
in London. 

2. With respect to the constitution of this Irish 
Parliament there might be a difference of opinion, 
although not of a serious kind, between the Irish 
leaders. For instance, Mr. Davitt might prefer 
that it should consist of only one Chamber, elected 
on universal suffrage ; but he would most probably 
give way on this point to the general opinion, and 
the general opinion would, I think, be disposed 
largely to yield to English susceptibilities. 
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If English statesmen proposed that there should 
be two Channbers on the English system, Mr. 
Parnell would probably concede the point, though 
he might urge that the Irish House of Lords 
should be reformed. Were he offered Lord Rose- 
bery's plan, he would most likely accept it, and 
the Archbishops and Mr. Davitt (the latter, per- 
haps, with some demur) would agree. Mr. Healy, 
who has a good deal of common sense combined 
with his apparent irreconcilability, would go in 
with the majority, seeing the unwisdom of en- 
dangering the scheme by throwing any unneces- 
sary obstacles in the way of its passage through 
the Lords. 

3. Would Ireland send members to the Imperial 
Parliament in London to vote on Imperial ques- 
tions, as well as members to the National Assembly 
in Dublin } Here, again, there might be a slight 
difference of opinion between the Irish leaders. 
Mr. Davitt might propose that no Irish members 
should be sent to London, and he would, perhaps, 
argue that their presence in the Imperial Parlia- 
ment would be, of no use to Ireland, as they could 
not reasonably expect to influence the Imperial 
policy to any important extent. 

On the other hand, the Archbishops might prefer 
an Irish representation in London, in the hope that 
the Irish members would be of some weight in 
determining the Home and Foreign policy of the 
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Empire, so far as the interests of the Catholic 
Church were concerned.* Mr. Parnell is, I think, in 
favour of a regular Irish representation in the 
Imperial Parliament, and his decision would deter- 
mine the action of his Cabinet. Mr. Dillon would 
probably agree with Mr. Davitt, while Mr. Gray 
would support Mr. Parnell and the Archbishops. 
As a compromise scheme Mr. Davitt might, per- 
haps, propose Delegations such as exist under the 
Austro-Hungarian system, according to which 
questions common to both countries are decided 
in an assembly consisting of delegates from the 
respective legislatures, who meet in separate 
Chambers, and who, in the event of a disagree- 
ment, come together and vote without debate. The 
decision of the majority is binding on the whole 
Empire. However, on this question of a separate 
or joint representation, or of a dualistic arrange- 
ment such as exist in Austria- Hungary, the Irish 
leaders would, I think, be willing to meet the 
English Ministry half-way. ' 

* Since this article was written, Bishop Nulty, in a letter to the 
Bishop of Salford, uses the words, *' Speaking on the question of 
Home Rule in one of my late audiences with the Holy Father, 
I perceived that the only argument against that measure which in 
any way disquieted him was, that the withdrawal of the Irish 
Parliamentary party from the English House of Commons would 
leave Catholic interests throughout the whole British Empire wholly 
defenceless and unprotected. That argument was evidently of 
English origin, and fortunately admitted of a satisfactory answer 
which it would be out of place to repeat here. " — Freeman'' s Journal ^ 
November 19, 1885. 
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Assuming that the Ministry approved of an 
Irish representation in the Imperial Legislature, 
the question would arise, How many members 
should Ireland send to that assembly ? Mr. Par- 
nell would, I think, hold out for the present 
number, 103 ; and, in the event of Ministers pro- 
posing a reduction to 80, 70, or 50, would, with the 
united strength of his party in the House of 
Commons, vigorously resist the change. Never- 
theless, if borne down by English and Scotch 
opposition, he would yield the point with good 
grace, and I do not think that the struggle over it 
would leave a trace of any bad feeling behind. 

4. What subjects would be reserved for the 
Imperial, what confined to the Irish, Parliament ? 
I think the Irish leaders would consent to an 
arrangement by which Imperial and Irish affairs 
should be distributed thus : — 

Imperial Questions. 

Foreign policy, peace or war, the army and 
navy, matters relating to the Crown (including, if 
the occasion should arise, the appointment of 
Regent), the currency, the Post Office. 

Irish Questions. 

Education, land, law and justice, police, trade and 
commerce, customs. 
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The control of the Imperial Parliament should 
extend in the fullest degree over the army and 
navy, and to all matters relating to the defences 
of the country. Fortifications should be erected, 
harbours built, and garrisons established in any 
part of Ireland, irrespective of the views of the 
Irish Legislature, and the question of the purse, so 
far as these matters were concerned, should be an 
Imperial one. The appointment of the com- 
mander-in-chief of the forces in Ireland^ and other 
military offices^ should be at the disposal of the 
Imperial Government. 

With respect to the questions which ought to be 
dealt with by the Irish Parliament^ the demand for 
the first four above named — education,, land,, law and 
justice, police — would not under any circumstances 
be willingly given up by the Irish leaders, and the 
exclusion of any one of them would lead to a rup- 
ture of negotiations. A plan of Home Rule which 
would not transfer to an Irish Parliament questions 
of education and land would be perfectly worthless 
as a measure of conciliation, and the omission of 
the control of the police, and of the appointment 
of the judges, if it did not endanger the Bill, would 
cause profound discontent and lead to renewed 
agitation. 

But the subjects of tirade and commerce and of 
the customs stand on a different footing. Mr. Par- 
nell would doubtless press for their admission, but 

M 
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the refusal of Ministers to yield on this point would 
not, I venture to say, be regarded by the Irish 
leader as a casus belli. There is certainly a feeling 
in favour of Protection among some people in 
Ireland, but, unhappily, there are few industries 
in the country which could be fostered by protec- 
tive tariffs, and it would not be worth while to 
hurt English susceptibilities on the delicate subject 
of Free Trade in order to obtain" for the Irish 
Parliament a power of doubtful utility. 

5- Upon the question of the Viceroyalty there 
might be a difference of opinion, but the majority 
of the Irish leaders would probably in the end be 
in favour of retaining the office. If retained, the 
Lord-Lieutenant would of course be appointed, as 
at present, by the Crown. 

6. In the interests of the Protestant minority, 
and rather to appease not unintelligible apprehen- 
sions than to prevent a possible act of injustice, the 
Irish party would, I believe, consent to the inser- 
tion of a clause in the new Constitution declaring 
that no system of religion or education should be 
endowed by the State to the exclusion of any other. 

Such is a brief outline of the scheme of Home 
Rule which, I venture to think, the Irish people 
would accept as, practically, a final settlement of 
the Irish question. Will such a scheme be formu- 
lated, and, if formulated, carried into law ? 

Let me, as one belonging to no political organi- 
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zation, and sincerely desirous of maintaining the 
connection between England and Ireland, ask my 
English fellow-subjects, who resist the demand for 
Irish legislative independence on the ground that 
its concession would lead to political and social 
disorder and produce disloyal manifestations and 
conspiracies — let me ask them to reflect upon the 
history of Ireland during the past eighty-five years. 
Have the Irish within that period been loyal ? Has 
the country been free from disorder, and even 
anarchy? Three years after the Union, Robert 
Emmett was hanged for high treason ; and from 
that time down to our own Ireland has been in a 
state of almost continual disturbance and insurrec- 
tion. To prove this statement, it seems only neces- 
sary to catalogue the Coercion Acts which have 
been in force from 1800 to 1885. I have already 
mentioned those which were in force between 1831 
and 1835.* Here are the rest : — 

\ Insurrection Act, Habeas Corpus Suspension Act, 
1801/ and Martial Law. 
1802 

^ ^^l Insurrection Act, Habeas Corpus Suspension Act. 

1805 
1806 
i8o7\ 

1808 

,o«^y Insurrection Act, Martial Law. 
I009I ' 

1810J 

♦ Ante, pp. 3, 4. 
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811 
812 

813 
814 
815, 

g^[ Insurrection Act, Martial Law. 

817J 
818 

819 

820 

821 

822 \ 

82 3 1 Insurrection Act. 

824) 

825 

826] 

827 

828 1 ^^* ^^^ *^^ Suppression of Catholic Association. 

829) 



From the Union to our own day there has 
scarcely been an interruption of social and political 
strife. In 1803 Emmett was, as I have said, in 
rebellion. In 1807 the Whiteboys defied the law 
and fiercely carried on their terrible struggle 
against landlordism. In 181 1 and 18 12 the 
agrarian war spread to Tipperary, Waterford, Kil- 
kenny, Westmeath, Roscommon, and the Queen's 
County. In 1815 Tipperary, the King's County, 
and the Queen's, and in 1817 the County Louth, 
were placed under the Insurrection Act. 

In 1820 disturbances broke out in Connaught, 
and in 1822 and 1823 the peasants of Munster and 
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Leinster were in revolt against the landlords. 
Between 1824 and 1829 the partly constitutional 
and partly rebellious agitation for Catholic relief 
was vigorously carried on by O'ConnelL Between 
1830 and 183s the sanguinary Tithe War was 
waged, and Whitefeet, Blackfeet, Terryalts, Lady 
Clares, Molly Maguires, and Rockites overran the 
land. Between 1842 and 1846 the Repeal move- 
ment aroused the country to a state of frenzied 
enthusiasm, almost bordering on rebellion. 

In 1848 the Young Irelanders were in insurrec- 
tion. Between 1850 and 1856 Ulster or the South 
formed the scene of a more or less vigorous tenant- 
right agitation, and the land was once more stained 
by horrible agrarian crimes. In 1858 the treason- 
able Fenian Society was founded, and between 
1863 and 1868 it became a power or a terror. In 
1878-9 John Devoy, a Neo-Fenian, formulated 
his "new departure" for uniting the forces of 
revolution and constitutional agitation, with the 
object of advancing the aims of the separatist 
party. 

From 1879 to this present year* Ireland has been 
in the hands of men who have been denounced as 
" rebels," and the authority of whose leader it is 
scarcely an exaggeration to say her Majesty's 
Ministers are at this moment forced to acknow- 
ledge. Thirty-four years after the Union an Irish 

* 1^87- 
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Lord-Lieutenant said that it was " more safe to 
violate the law than to obey it," * and those who 
have followed the career of the Land League need 
not be reminded that the Imperial Parliament has 
not yet succeeded in converting the Irish people 
into "law-abiding subjects." 

Be the causes what they may, the fact must be 
faced that, after a trial of eighty-six years, the 
Union has failed to make Ireland loyal, to quell 
the social and political disorders by which her 
people have been so long distracted and demoral- 
ized. What is now to be done ? 

The experiment of coercion, pure and simple, 
has been tried, but without success. For twenty- 
nine years after the Union nothing, practically, but 
Coercion Acts were passed for Ireland. But the 
country was not pacified ; the people were not 
made loyal. From 1829 to 1881 the experiment 
of granting half-measures of redress,t under the 
pressure of rebellious agitation, or of actual rebel- 
lion, and accompanied by more Coercion Acts, has 
been tried, but Irish disaffection and lawlessness 
still exist. Assuredly the time for a new departure 
has arrived — the time for conceding with grace and 
doing justice with completeness. 

* The Marquess of Wellesley, 

t The Church Act excepted. It was a complete measure of 
justice in conception and in results. It wholly removed the griev- 
ance, and obliterated even the memory of wrong associated 
with it. 



MR. LECKY ON HOME RULE.* 

Mr. Lecky has followed up the attack which he 
made on the Irish National movement at the Town 
Hall, Kensington, on St Patrick's Day last,t by a 
powerful article in the current number of the Nine- 
teenth Century X condemning the concession of Home 
Rule to Ireland in any shape or form. 

We desire to discuss this question of Legislative 
Independence with Mr. Lecky in a friendly spirit. 
No difference of opinion, even on the vital question 
now at issue, shall tempt us to forget how much 
the students of Irish history owe to the author of 
the " Leaders of Public Opinion in Ireland " and the 
" History of England in the Eighteenth Century." 
Mr. Lecky the historian must never be forgotten 
in Mr. Lecky the politician, and his severance from 
the National cause must be regarded without irrita- 
tion, if with regret and pain. Mr. Lecky was once 
a Home Ruler. He once declared that it "should 
be the aim of every statesman to gWo. to Ireland 

* Freeman^ 5 Journal J April 27, 1886. 
t March 17, 1886. % April, 1886. 
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the greatest amount of self-government that is 
compatible with the unity and the security of the 
Empire." * This is his opinion no longer. 

Why has he changed his opinion ? Mr. Lecky 
is an ardent admirer of Grattan's Parliament. So 
far as we can gather from his article he would not 
object to the re-establishment of Grattan's Parlia- 
ment now, if its essential features could be restored. 

Those features Mr. Lecky describes thus : — 
" It was," he says, " altogether Protestant. . . • 
It was drawn entirely from the section of the 
community which was indisputably loyal, and it 
was probably more eminently and specially the 
representative of property than any legislature 
that is now existing in the world." -f In fact, 
if we understand Mr. Lecky aright, he would be 
in favour of Home Rule if a Protestant Landlord 
Parliament could be established ; and this not from 
any feeling of bigotry — for Mr. Lecky, we need 
scarcely say to any one acquainted with his writings, 
is no bigot — ^but because he thinks that the loyalty 
of a Catholic Democratic Parliament could not be 
depended upon. He makes his meaning on this 
matter very clear. He says, "• . . It is evident 
that while the old Parliament was essentially the 
Parliament of the Irish Loyalists, the Parliament 
which is now desired would be essentially a 

♦ ** Leaders of Public Opinion " — Introduction, p. xix. 
t NineUeuth Century^ April, 1886, p. 636. 
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Parliament of the disaffected. It would be in all 
probability a single Democratic Chamber, elected 
chiefly by an anti-English peasantry, completely 
sundered from the great interests of property in 
the country, consisting mainly of the nominees of 
the National League." Here we have a state- 
ment of fact and a prophecy — namely, that 
" Grattan's Parliament " was drawn entirely from 
the section of the community which is indisputably 
loyal, and that the new Parliament would be drawn 
from the section of the community which is indis- 
putably disloyal. In the first place, is Mr. Lecky 
right in his facts } Is it true that Grattan's Par- 
liament "was entirely drawn from the section of 
the community which was indisputably loyal ? " 
Grattan's Parliament was drawn from the section 
of the community to which the Volunteers belonged. 
It was established by the Volunteers. Were the 
Volunteers " indisputably loyal " ? We shall en- 
deavour to answer this question with the help of 
Mr. Lecky. At p. 80 of the " Leaders of Public 
Opinion" he says that the Volunteers "rose to 
defend their country alike from the invasion of a 
foreign army and from the encroachments of an 
alien Legislature." That is to say, they were pre- 
pared to fight America or France for national 
independence, and they were prepared to fight 
England for legislative independence. Can this 
be described as indisputable loyalty in a sense 
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agreeable to Englishmen? At p. 81 Mr. Lecky 
continues : " The voice of the Volunteers soon 
spoke, in no equivocal terms, on Irish politics. 
They resolved that * Citizens, by learning the 
use of arms, forfeit none of their civil rights ; ' and 
they formed themselves into a regular convention, 
with delegates and organization, for the purpose 
of discussing the condition of the country. Their 
denunciations of the commercial and legislative 
restrictions grew louder and louder, and two 
cannons were shown labelled with the inscription 
* Free Trade or This ! * " Suppose the National 
League showed two cannons labelled with the 
inscription " Home Rule or This ! " would Mr. 
Lecky regard the demonstration as " indisputably 
loyal " ? 

At pp. 82, 83 Mr. Lecky says, " The Irish were 
in arms, and they demanded nothing less than to 
be placed on the same footing with the English. 
Numerous meetings were held and resolutions 
were adopted, pledging the people neither to import 
or consume any article of English manufacture till 
the commercial restrictions were removed. . . . 
The House went in a body to present their petition 
to the Lord-Lieutenant, and the Volunteers lined 
the road and presented arms to them as they 
passed. The due emphasis was thus supplied to 
their request, and Lord North soon after brought 
forward in England a series of measures which 
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removed the chief grievances that were complained 
of." We scarcely think that Englishmen will be 
disposed to say that the "due emphasis" was 
" supplied " on this occasion in an " indisputably 
loyal " fashion ; nor will they be apt to find much 
evidence of loyalty in what follows. "Grattan 
alone," says Mr. Lecky (p. 1 1 2), " drew up another 
resolution, expressing the gratification with which 
the Volunteers had witnessed the relaxation of the 
penal code. It is scarcely possible to exaggerate 
the importance of this last resolution. It marked 
the solemn union between the two great sections of 
Irishmen for the purpose of obtaining the recogni- 
tion of their country's rights. It showed that the 
old policy of governing Ireland by the division of 
her sects had failed ; and that if the independence 
of Parliament were to be withheld it must be with- 
held in opposition to a nation united and in arms. 
The Government at length yielded. At the last 
moment an effort was made to procure a delay, 
but Grattan refused to grant it; on April 16, 
1782, amid an outburst of almost unparalleled 
enthusiasm, the declaration of independence was 
brought forward. On that day a large body of the 
Volunteers was drawn up in front of the old 
Parliament House of Ireland. Far as the eye 
could stretch the morning sun glanced upon their 
flags ; and it was through their parted ranks that 
Grattan passed to move the emancipation of his 
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country." The situation thus described in prose 
by Mr. Lecky has been faithfully pictured in poetry 
by Thomas Davis : — 

" When Grattan rose none dared oppose 
The claims he made for freedom ; 
They knew our swords to back his words 
Were ready did he need them. 
« * « * * 

** Remember still, through good and ill, 
How vain were prayer and tears — 
How vain were words till flashed the swords 
Of the Irish Volunteers." 

We submit that men who obtain concessions with 
arms in their hands, who plant cannon in the streets, 
and hold out threats of war if their demands are 
withheld, cannot be called "indisputably loyal." 
Yet these things were done by ** the section of the 
community " from which " Grattan's Parliament was 
drawn." But is not the real truth this : the Volun- 
teers were loyal to the English connection, but 
disloyal to the English Parliament ? And is Mr, 
Lecky in a position to disprove that such is the 
attitude of the masses of the Irish people to-day ? 
There may, no doubt, be men in Ireland who are 
rebels to the English connection altogether. But 
were there not such men also in the days of Grattan's 
Parliament, and did they not belong to the section 
of the community from which that Parliament was 
drawn } Witness Wolfe Tone, the Sheares — whose 
father was a member of the Irish Parliament — the 
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Emmetts — whose father was a State Physician — ^and 
Parson Jackson, who, curiously enough, was the first 
man indicted for high treason in Ireland since the 
Revolution. In fact, the Volunteers, who were 
rebels to the English Parliament, belonged exclu- 
sively to the section of the community from which 
Grattan's Parliament was drawn, and the United 
Irishmen, who were rebels to the English connection 
altogether, belonged partly to it Therefore, it is 
idle for Mr. Lecky to attempt to justify himself in 
supporting Grattan's Parliament, and resisting Home 
Rule on the plea that the Irish Protestants of the 
eighteenth century were " indisputably loyal." But 
does Mr. Lecky think that there is something partic- 
ularly rebellious in the blood of a Catholic, and thjat 
the Catholic members of an Irish Parliament would, 
by virtue of their religion, be *' rebels " ? We are 
sure he does not think anything of the kind, though 
his article might lead those who are unfamiliar with 
his works to believe that he did. Mr. Lecky knows 
very well that the foremost of the Irish Catholic 
leaders were staunchly loyal to the English connec- 
tion. Witness Curry, Wyse, O'Conor, John Keogh, 
and Daniel O'Connell. In fact, it is notorious that 
almost all the great Irish rebels have been Protes- 
tant, almost all the great constitutional leaders 
Catholics. At p. 141 of " The Leaders of Public 
Opinion " Mr. Lecky says, referring to the French 
Revolution, " Its adherents in Ireland were at first 
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chiefly Protestants. What little Republicanism 
existed in Ireland was mainly among the Presby- 
terians of Ulster. Wexford was the only county 
where the rebellion was distinctly Roman Catholic, 
and even there Bagenal Harvey, its leader, was a 
Protestant." At p. 148 he says, " The mass of the 
Catholics were, no doubt, considerably and most 
naturally discontented, but their leaning was 
strongly towards authority, and the contagion of 
the disloyal spirit that was agitating the Presby- 
terians of the north did not seriously affect them 
till the recall of Lord Fitz- William. On this point 
we have the evidence of the most competent of 
witnesses, the three leaders of the United Irishmen. 
... ' Whatever progress this United system had 
made amongst Presbyterians of the north,' they 
said, * it had, as we apprehend, made but little way 
amongst the Catholics until the recall of Lord Fitz- 
William.*" Mr. Lecky adds, "But it was not in 
human nature that the loyalty of the Catholics 
should survive the administration of Lord Fitz- 
William. Their hopes had been raised to the highest 
pitch ; the language and demeanour of the Sovereign 
had been equivalent to a pledge that they would be 
relieved of their disqualifications ; they could point 
with pride to their perfect loyalty for the space of 
a hundred years, in spite of penal laws, of the rebel- 
lions of 171 5, of 174s, and of the revolt of the 
colonies ; they had won to their cause the immense 
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majority of their Protestant fellow-countrymen, and 
had advanced to the very threshold of the Consti- 
tution, when the English Minister interposed to 
blight their prospects, and exerted all the influence 
of the Government against them." 

We might multiply quotations to show that Mr. 
Lecky has no fear of the Catholics as Catholics, but 
it is not necessary. In fact, it is clear that Mr. 
Lecky's sympathies are entirely with the Catholics. 
Had he been in Grattan's Parliament in 1793, how 
would he have voted on the franchise question? 
Assuredly with the Catholics. In the very article 
before us he refers with pride to the "signal 
liberality" of the Protestants in admitting "the 
Catholics to the franchise " in 1793,* and through- 
out all his writing on Ireland he shows a marked 
sympathy for his Catholic fellow-countrymen. 
**The Irish," he says, "have not generally been 
an intolerant or persecuting people. The early 
history of the introduction of Christianity into 
Ireland, though not, as has been said, bloodless, was 
at least unusually pacific, and it was an old reproach 
against Irishmen that their country, which had pro- 
duced innumerable saints, had produced no martyr. 
During the atrocious persecutions of Mary, the 
English Protestants were perfectly unmolested in 
Ireland. The massacre of Protestants in 1642 was 
so little due to religious causes that the only English- 

♦ Page 636. 
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man of eminence who was treated by the rebels with 
reverence and care was Bishop Bedell, who was one 
of the most energetic Protestants of the age, and 
the first Irish bishop who attempted to proselytize 
among the Catholics. The Irish people have always 
been more superstitious than the English, and, 
perhaps, than the Scotch, but their superstitions 
have usually taken a milder form. Many hundreds 
of unhappy women have perished on the charge of 
witchcraft both in England and Scotland since the 
Reformation, but I am not aware of the witch mania 
having raged in Ireland to a degree at all com- 
parable to that in England under James I. and the 
Puritans, and in Scotland during a great part of the 
seventeenth century. Whatever animosity the penal 
laws produced had in a great measure subsided 
towards the end of the eighteenth century, and it 
would be difficult to find in any country more 
moderate or liberal members of their respective 
faiths than Kirwan, the greatest preacher among 
the Irish Protestants, and Father 0*Leary, the 
greatest writer amongst the Irish Catholics." * 

In brief, it is not the Irish Catholics, but the Irish 
democracy, which Mr. Lecky fears* But if Grattan's 
Parliament had continued to exist down to our own 
time, does Mr. Lecky think that it would have still 
preserved its aristocratic character ? For good or 
for bad there has been a democratic movement in 

* " Leaders of Pablic OpiiDion," pp.. 214,. 215. 
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these islands for the past half-century. The English 
House of Commons is largely democratic to-day, 
and must, under the existing franchises, become 
more democratic as time rolls on. Why should 
Mr. Lecky expect that Grattan's Parliament would 
have moved on different lines from its English pro- 
totype } If Mr. Lecky objects to an Irish Parlia- 
ment because it would be democratic, he must object 
to the liberal tendencies of the age — ^that is to say, 
he must do the thing for which he has censured 
writers like Mr. Froude. "The two fundamental 
principles of all constitutional government — that 
the will of the majority should rule, and that the 
scruples of minority should be respected — are 
equally antipathetic to [such writers]," Mr. Lecky 
says in his review of Mr. Froude's "English in 
Ireland," in Macmillaris Magazine for January, 
1873. But the effect of allowing the "majority to 
rule " in Ireland is to throw power into the hands of 
the Catholics, as the effect of allowing the majority 
to rule in England is to throw power into the hands 
of the Protestants ; and both in England and in 
Ireland, at the present day, democracy is growing 
in influence, and its growth can only be checked 
by a return to the system of government by 
minorities which was in vogue fi^fty or a hundred 
years ago. Does Mr. Lecky advocate a return to this 
system ? We fancy not. But is it possible that 
Mr. Lecky has faith in an English but not in an 
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Irish Democracy ? We cannot believe this either. 
The whole tendency of Mr. Lecky's writings on 
Ireland is to show that he has faith in the masses 
of his fellow-countrymen. His review in Macmil- 
tatisy to which we have referred, is a powerful 
defence of the Irish people — Catholics and peasants 
— from the attacks of Mr. Froude. He singles out 
as specially fit for condemnation Mr. Froude's state- 
ment that the Irish are a people " incapable of self- 
government ; " that " the worst means of governing 
them is to give them their own way;" that "in 
concessions they see only fear ; " that " coercion 
succeeds better." He also condemns the general 
principles laid down by Mr. Froude, who utterly 
rejects the notion that the will of the nation should, 
on political questions, be consulted, or that there is 
anything unrighteous or criminal in forcing upon a 
people a form of government which they hate.* 
Assuredly Mr. Lecky has not changed his views 
about Ireland since this review was written ; and yet 
nothing is clearer than that, if the " will " of the Irish 
nation is not "consulted," and the "concession" 
of Home Rule is not now granted, Ireland must be 
coerced as even she has never been coerced before. 
Is Mn Lecky prepared to coerce t Is he prepared 
to govern Ireland on the lines laid down by Mr. 
Froude — for this is the alternative policy to Home 
Rule? 

* MacmiUan^ 1873. 
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We sympathize with Mr. Lecky in regretting 
that the Irish gentry, Catholic and Protestant, have 
lost their influence in the country ; but who is to 
blame for this ? Assuredly the gentry themselves. 
There is nothing more melancholy in the history of 
Ireland than the manner in which the gentry have, 
as a rule, shrunk from taking a vigorous part in 
popular movements. The movement of 1782 was 
unquestionably led by the Protestant gentry of 
Ireland ; and were they not faithfully followed by 
the masses of the nation, so far as the masses were 
permitted to follow them } But in the two great 
struggles which succeeded 1782- — the struggle for 
the franchise in 1793, and the struggle for Catholic 
Emancipation — where were the gentry? The 
Catholic merchant, John Keogh, and the Protestant 
rebel, Wolfe Tone, fought and won the battle of the 
franchise unaided in the main by the gentry, Pro- 
testant or Catholic. In 1782 the Irish House of 
Commons rejected the Catholic petition by 208 to 
27 votes, and only yielded in 1793 under the pres- 
sure of the English Cabinet, who had been startled 
by the rebellious demonstrations of the United 
Irishmen. Of the behaviour of the Catholic gentry 
at this time we have an account from John Keogh 
himself. "The exertions of the Catholic aristo- 
cracy," he says, "were directly opposed to our 
seeking redress. . . . We were scoffed at and 
opposed by our own nobility and gentry. The 
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hostile spirit of the Irish Government met in the 
aristocracy of the Catholics very active, very 
zealous, but certainly not very able partisans." 

And how did the gentry act at the Clare election 
in 1828, when, it is scarcely an exaggeration to say, 
the destinies of the country hung in the balance ? 

They voted to a man against O'Connell. " * I 
have polled all the gentry and all the £<^o free- 
holders,* wrote Mr. Fitzgerald to Sir Robert Peel, 
when giving an account of his defeat ; * the gentry 
to a man.' The attitude which the landlord class 
afterwards assumed during the agitation for Repeal 
completed the change, and they have never regained 
their old position." * Just so. The " attitude " which 
the gentry have, as a rule, assumed on Irish questions 
for the past fifty years has led to the decline of their 
influence in Irish politics. This is to be regretted, 
but it is not the fault of the Irish people. It would 
be impossible for Mr. Lecky to point to a single great 
measure of justice to Ireland which has been placed 
on the statute-book by the exertions of the Irish 
gentry — which, indeed, has not been opposed by 
them. But it is not too late for the Irish gentry to 
regain their influence. There is not a people in the 
world who more earnestly desire to follow a leader 
of the " gentle " class than do the Irish people. The 
gentry have lost their power by neglecting the 
people, by abandoning the National cause. They 

* "Leaders of Public Opinion," p. 254. 
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can regain it by entering the popular ranks, and 
respecting the National sentiment. 

Mr. Lecky is opposed to Home Rule. But has 
he an alternative plan ? 

How is the government of Ireland to be carried 
on ? That is the question of the hour. It is not 
sufficient for Mr. Lecky to dwell upon the disease ; 
he must propose a remedy. Ireland, he says, is 
disaffected. She is in the hands of men whom he 
regards as rebels. But what is Mr. Lecky's cure 
for this state of things } Five-sixths of the Irish 
representatives demand an Irish Parliament. Mr. 
Lecky says this demand is to be refused, and there 
he leaves the matter. But the Irish people will 
not leave it there. Mr. Lecky must go further. 
He must be prepared to meet a renewed agitation 
in Ireland in the event of the popular demands 
being rejected. How is he going to meet it.^ 
By a stringent Coercion Act ? But what is the use 
of a Coercion Act while eighty-six, or it may be 
ninety, Irish members are present at Westminster 
to worry the life out of the Minister who has to 
enforce it.^ To govern a country by Coercion 
through the instrumentality of Parliamentary in- 
stitutions is the rankest folly imaginable, and the 
history of Ireland, since the Union, proves this 
beyond all rational doubt. If there is to be coer- 
cion, it must be enforced in the Russian fashion. 
There must be an autocrat in Ireland who can 
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shut men up in jails, and who shall not be subjected 
to the criticism of a democratic House of Com- 
mons. What a mockery of government it would 
be to send a ruler to Ireland invested with all the 
powers of a Russian autocrat, and then to subject 
him to the attacks of an Irish representation 
elected on household suffrage I We beg Mr. 
Lecky to consider this. We beg every Liberal 
who opposes Mr. Gladstone's scheme to take it to 
heart. It is out of the question that a hostile 
population can be governed through Parliamentary 
institutions. You must make up your minds to 
abolish these institutions or to give your subjects 
their head. "So long,'' says Mr. Froude, in the 
" English in Ireland," " as the consent of the 
governed is recognized as essential to the legiti- 
macy of authority, so long, and so far, Ireland will 
possess a grievance which only complete separation 
will remove." This is an honest and straight- 
forward statement. Is Mr. Lecky prepared to 
stand by it } We shall answer this question in 
Mr. Lecky's own words. Referring to this very 
sentence of Mr. Froude, Mr. Lecky says in 
Macmillatis Magazine* "We hope these words 
are much exaggerated, and should be much 
qualified. If they are true we cannot but regard 
them as the most striking condemnation of the 
past government of Ireland, as supplying one of 

♦ Januaiy, 1873. 
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the strongest reasons why English writers, in 
speaking on Irish questions, should employ lan- 
guage of moderation and conciliation. A govern- 
ment of pure despotism has, however, nothing 
revolting in it to Mr. Froude. His views of the 
relation of the governed to their rulers are much 
the same as those of Bishop Horsley, whose famous 
saying, that *he knew not what subjects had to 
say to the laws except to obey them,' was long 
cited as a supreme example of the servility of a 
certain class of Anglican divines, and of their hatred 
of the free Constitution under which they live. 
* The consent of man,* says Mr. Froude, * was not 
asked when he was born into the world ; his con- 
sent will not be asked when his time comes to die. 
As little has his consent to do with the laws which, 
while he lives, he is bound to obey.' We must ac- 
knowledge ourselves unable to understand why the 
fact that man is not consulted at his birth or at his 
death should preclude him from having any voice 
in the laws which dispose of his property and regu- 
late his destiny while he lives. But the general 
meaning of the passage is at least sufficiently 
manifest. It is the theory of despotism stated in 
the barest and most emphatic form, and that such 
a doctrine should be propounded by an English 
writer of the eminence of Mr. Froude is certainly a 
fact well worthy of record." True. But should 
Mr. Lecky's opinions prevail, should the demands 
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of the Irish people for an Irish Parliament be refused, 
Ireland must be governed by a despotism if " law 
and order " are to be maintained in any shape or 
form in the island. We say emphatically there is no 
middle course between the government of Ireland 
according to the views of Mr. Froude, and the 
government of Ireland according to the views of 
Mr. Gladstone, as expressed in his Home Rule Bill. 
And Mr. Lecky must be prepared to take his stand 
by Mr. Gladstone and Constitutional Government, 
or by Mr. Froude and pure despotism. 

But upon what grounds does Mr. Lecky base his 
prophecy that an Irish Parliament will rush into 
separation ? Is there an5^hing in the past history 
of the country to justify this prognostication } It 
must not be assumed that because the Irish people 
are disaffected when their demands are denied they 
will continue to be disaffected when those demands 
are fully and freely conceded ; and full and free 
concessions to Ireland have never yet been granted. 
The history of Ireland since the Revolution proves 
that the Irish people are disposed to be loyal to the 
English connection if their just demands are satis- 
fied. The first Irish Catholic agitators — Curry, 
Wyse, O'Conor — ^were, as we have said, loyal to 
the connection. Mr. Lecky himself calls attention 
to the fact that " in spite of the penal laws, of the 
rebellions of 171 5, of 1745, and of the revolt of the 
colonies," the Catholics assumed an attitude of 
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"perfect loyalty" up to the recall of Earl Fitz- 
William. The rebek of 1782 and 1798 were mainly 
Protestants. O'Connell, the great Catholic agitator, 
detested revolution, and succeeded in uprooting the 
rebellious doctrines of Wolfe Tone. Ireland was 
perfectly loyal to the English connection on the fall 
of the Melbourne Ministry in 1841, because Lord 
Melbourne had striven to govern the country in 
accordance with the wishes of the people. The 
spirit of rebellion was revived by Davis, Duffy, and 
Mitchel, and though Duffy is a Catholic, it is no 
exaggeration to say that the Young Ireland move- 
ment was, to all intents and purposes, Protestant ; 
and a similar observation may be made of the 
Fenian movement. So far as the Irish people are 
rebellious, they have been made so by English 
misgovernment, by the denial of their just demands, 
by the disregard of the national sentiment. Mr. 
Lecky tells us that the Catholics were loyal until 
the recall of Lord Fitz- William. They then became 
rebellious, and Mr. Lecky justifies their rebellion. 
They were loyal during the leadership of O'Connell ; 
they afterwards became rebellious, because the con- 
stitutional efforts of the great agitator had failed to 
obtain complete justice for Ireland. 

After the failure of the Young Ireland movement 
they readily entered upon the work of constitutional 
agitation again, and Fenianism only became a 
power when constitutional agitation proved abortive. 
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"Ireland against the English ! " has certainly often 
been the prevailing cry in our island. Why? 
Because England would not hearken to the other 
cry, " Ireland for the IrishJ " Will she hearken to it 
now ? Will the struggle of centuries be closed on 
the equitable terms of Home Rule for Ireland and 
Ireland for the Empire ? Will the English people 
follow the lead of the greatest statesman that 
England has produced since the days of Pitt ? Will 
they accept his plan for the government of Ireland 
— the plan which " holds the field " — or will they 
let the Irish question drift? Will they put an end 
to the Irish representation altogether, and govern 
the country as a Crown colony ? Will they wait, 
as Mr. Lecky seems to think they ought to wait, 
"some crushing military disaster like Jena or 
Sedan," before conceding the Irish demands? 
These are the questions of the hour, and the civil- 
ized world awaits the answer which within the next 
few weeks shall be given to them. May that 
answer be such as will give peace to Ireland and 
strength to the Empire ; such as will prove that 
England is not afraid freely to make one great act 
of reparation for the past ; is ready to allow Irish 
affairs to be managed by Irishmen in accordance 
with Irish opinion and feeling ; is, in fact, at last 
willing to respect that " sentiment of nationality " 
which Mr. Lecky once declared lay " at the root of 
Irish discontent." 



MR. GOLD WIN SMITH; PAST 
AND PRESENT* 

Mr. Goldwin Smith has recently fallen into the 
habit of denouncing the Irish people with much 
energy. Almost all the misfortunes of Ireland are, 
he apparently thinks, ascribable to the inherent 
depravity of the Irish Celt and the unredeemed 
scoundrelism of the Irish agitator. There is but 
one bright spot, he says, in the vast wilderness of 
Irish barbarism, and that spot is in Ulster. Ulster 
is civilized because it is Teutonic, and the agitator 
has no foothold there. The other provinces are 
barbarous because they are Celtic, and under the 
influence of a " vitriol press " and a gang of sangui- 
nary demagogues. History has really had little to 
do[with Irish discontent and Irish hatred of England ; 
and Mr. Smith is greatly exercised lest " in the 
day of battle," at the next general election, "the 
national conscience " should allow " a fancied 
burden of historical guilt " to " sit heavy on the 
spirit of the nation." The strained relations be- 
tween England and Ireland at the present day are 

* Fortnightly Review, February, 1884. 
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not, he seems to urge, so much a question of 
history as of race and demagogism, and what is 
now most wanting, in his opinion, is the suppres- 
sion of the demagogue and " the working of the 
savage clansman out of the Irishman's character." 
How the demagogue is to be suppressed, or how 
the " savage clansman is to be worked out of the 
Irishman's character," Mr. Smith does not precisely 
tell us, but until both these ends are achieved he 
thinks it will be necessary to adopt what he him- 
self once described as " the irrelevant remedy of 
coercion."* In Land Acts or Reform Bills, in 
securing to the Irish tenant the fruits of his in- 
dustry, in the equalization of the franchise in both 
countries, or in the extension of local self-govern- 
ment in Ireland, he has no faith. Indeed, he 
seems to think that measures of this kind have a 
mischievous tendency, because they are calculated 
to " root the Celt in the soil ; " and one of his chief 
complaints against England to-day is that she is 
" responsible for the preservation of the Celtic race 
in Ireland." It is the policy of Oliver Cromwell, 
and not the policy of Mr. Gladstone, that finds 
favour in the eyes of Mr. Goldwin Smith. 

These, in brief, are, as I gather from his recent 
publications,! the views of Mr. Smith on Ireland 

* "Irish History and Irish Character," p. 184. 

t See Mr. Smith's articles in the Nineteenth Century for July, 
1882, and June, 1883 ; and his article in the Fortnightly Review for 
January, 1884 ; also a letter in the Pall Mall Gazette^ March 23, 1882. 
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and the Irish. But he did not always hold these 
views. He did not always regard the Irish Celts 
as the vile race he now depicts them. He did not 
always ascribe Irish discontent and Irish hatred of 
England to the plots and intrigues of unscrupulous 
agitators ; and what one would like to ask (if the 
question be not impertinent) is when and why did 
Mr. Goldwin Smith change his views on Irish 
matters ? The historical facts on which he based 
his old views still remain the same. What are the 
new facts on which he has formed his new opinions ? 
Awaiting any answer which Mr. Smith may deem 
it worth while to give to this question, I shall, in 
the mean time, inform such persons as may not be 
familiar with his works upon the subject what he 
thought and wrote about Ireland not very many 
years ago. 

In his interesting work, " Irish History and Irish 
Character," published in 1 861, he tells us (at page 13) 
that "there seems no good reason for believing 
that the Irish Kelts are averse from labour, pro- 
vided they be placed, as people of all races require 
to be placed, for at least two or three generations, 
in circumstances favourable to industry." May I 
here ask Mr. Smith if, in his judgment, the " Irish 
Kelts " have been placed " for two or three genera- 
tions in circumstances favourable to industry " ? 
And if he be of that opinion, may I take the 
further liberty of requesting him to fix the precise 
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date at which they were so placed ? At the same 
page of the same book he continues, " It has been 
well said of their [the Irish] past industrial cha- 
racter and history, *We were reckless, ignorant, 
improvident, drunken, and idle. We were idle^ for 
we had nothing to do ; we were reckless, for we 
had no hope ; we were ignorant, for learning was 
denied us ; we were improvident, for we had no 
future ; we were drunken, for we sought to forget 
our misery/ No part of this defence, probably, is 
more true than that which connects the drunken- 
ness of the Irish people with their misery. 
Drunkenness is, generally speaking, the vice of 
despair ; and it springs from the despair of the 
English peasant as rankly as from that of his Irish 
fellow. The sums of money which have lately 
been transmitted by Irish emigrants to their friends 
in Ireland seem a conclusive answer to much loose 
denunciation of the national character, both in a 
moral and an industrial point of view." So wrote 
Mr. Smith in 1861. Yet there are few men at the 
present day who indulge in more " loose denuncia- 
tion " of the Irish " national character " than he 
does. He has recently described the Irish Celts 
as a " fatal " and " degrading " element." * But he 
said of them in 1861, "The two races [Saxon and 
Celt] blended together may well be expected to 

♦ Article in the Nineteenth Century y entitled "Why send more 
Irish to America? " Jmie, 1883. 
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produce a great and gifted nation ; and it would 
probably detract from our greatness, and from the 
richness of our national gifts, if the Keltic element 
should be too much drained away by unlimited 
emigration." * Nevertheless, Mr. Smith seems 
now to be the staunch advocate of (practically) 
unlimited emigration, provided the stream be 
turned away from Canada, where, he seems to 
think, an influx of Irish emigrants would tend to 
degrade the population.! 

So much with reference to Mr. Smith's views — 
present and past — of the " Irish Kelt" Next with 
reference to his opinions respecting the cause of 
Irish discontent and hatred of England. He has 
recently t written an article in the Fortnightly Review 
for the express purpose of " removing " from the 
" national conscience a fancied burden of historical 
guilt" on the subject of Ireland ; and in answer to 
the question which he asks on page 46, viz. " Why, 
then, do the Irish hate England } " he ignores the 
testimony of history, and throws the chief blame 
on the agitators. But let us see what he had to 
say less than twenty years ago with reference to 
the connection between Irish history and Irish 
discontent and crime. 

In his " Three English Statesmen," published in 

* "■Irish History and Irish Character," p. 21. 
t Article in the Nineteenth Century y " Why send more Irish to 
America?" Tune, 1883. 

X This article was written in February; 1884. 
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1867, he says (at p. 274), "I have myself sought 
and found in the study of Irish history the ex- 
planation of the paradox that a people with so 
many gifts, so amiable, naturally so submissive to 
rulers, and everywhere but in their own country 
industrious, are in their own country bywords of 
idleness, disaffection, and agrarian crime." How 
comes it, may I ask, that Mr. Smith in 1884 thinks 
that Irish "disaffection" and "agrarian crime" 
spring from agitation, whereas in 1867 he "found 
in the study of Irish history " the cause of their 
existence } Has Mr. Smith given up the study of 
Irish history since 1867, or has he forgotten it, or 
found that he had then read it amiss 1 At present 
Mr. Smith will not make the slightest allowance 
for Irish misdeeds, because, apparently, he regards 
the Irish Celt as an inherently lawless being — ^the 
mere prey of the agitator — a creature quite im- 
pervious to the influences of civilization. But 
formerly he used to be an apologist, on "historical 
grounds," for Irish disaffection and lawlessness. 
Thus, in his " Irish History ahd Irish Character," 
he writes (at p. 70), "Those who are disposed to 
regard the Irish as inherently lawless will do well 
to remember the historical relations between the 
people and the English law;" and he adds (at 
p. 194), "Justice requires that allowance should 
be made on historical grounds for the failings of 
the Irish people. If they are wanting in industry. 
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in regard for the rights of property, in reverence 
for the law, history furnishes a full explanation of 
their defects. . . . They have never had the ad- 
vantage of the training through which other nations 
have passed in their gradual rise from barbarism 
to civilization. The progress of the Irish people 
was arrested at an almost primitive stage, and a 
series of calamities, following close upon each other, 
have prevented it from ever fairly resuming its 
course." **How many centuries," he again preg- 
nantly adds (p. 142), " of a widely different training 
have the English people gone through in order to 
acquire their boasted love of law ! " Indeed, Mr. 
Smith did not, apparently, think that the Irish 
could reasonably be expected to love or reverence 
the law at all ; and he used some strong language 
on this subject. "A people," he said, with a fine 
burst of indignation, " cannot be expected to love 
and reverence oppression because it is consigned 
to the statute-book and called law." 

With respect to the kind of " law " which " a 
people " could not be " expected to love and rever- 
ence," here is what Mr. Smith says (after referring * 
to the "high-handed violence," "the mean and 
most infamous chicane," by which the ancient race 
"was disinherited ") : " It is safe to observe that no 
want of respect for property is shown by the Irish 
people if a proprietorship which had its origin, 

* ** Irish History and Irish Character," p. loi. 

O 
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within historical memory, in flagrant wrong is less 
sacred in their eyes than it would be if it had its 
origin in immemorial right." He then lets the 
Irish Teutonic landlords " have it " pretty much as 
he is now letting the Irish Celtic tenants " have it." 
" The habits of the Irish gentry/* he says, " grew 
beyond measure brutal and reckless, and the 
coarseness of their debaucheries would have dis- 
gusted the crew of Comus. Their drunkenness, 
their blasphemy, their ferocious duelling, left the 
squires of England far behind. If there was a 
grotesque side to their vices which mingled laugh- 
ter with reprobation, this did not render their 
influence less pestilent to the community of which 
the malice of destiny had made them the social 
chiefs. Fortunately their recklessness was sure, in 
the end, to work to a certain extent its own cure, 
and in the background of their swinish and up- 
roarious drinking bouts the Encumbered Estates 
Act rises to our view." I shall quote one more 
extract illustrative of Mr. Smith's views as to the 
causes of Irish disaffection, misery, and crime, and 
then pass to the consideration of the remedies 
which he proposed for their removal. Referring 
to "modern Irish agrarianism," he says, "Has 
property in land, according to the English system, 
presented itself [to the Irish peasant] in the form 
of security, independence, domestic happiness, 
dignity, and hope? Has it not rather presented 
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itself to him in the form of insecurity, degradation, 
and despair ? It would be too much to say that 
modern Irish agrarianism is the direct offspring of 
primitive Irish institutions ; but it is not too much 
to say that even modern Irish agrarianism is rather 
the offspring of a barbarism prolonged by unhappy 
circumstances and bad government than by any* 
thing more deserving of unqualified indignation." * 
As Mr. Smith had decided views respecting the 
causes of Irish disaffection, he had also decided 
views respecting the remedies which ought to be 
used for their removal. He thought that up to 
1829 the government of Ireland had been miserably 
bad ; but he considered that between 1829 and 
1868 something had been done — though not enough, 
nor nearly enough — to ameliorate the condition of 
the people, and he wisely warned impatient and 
ignorant politicians not to indulge in the illusion 
that " the accumulated effects of so many unhappy 
centuries " could " be removed at once by a wave 
of the legislator's wand."t He also pointed out 
that the legislation which has taken place between 
1829 and 1868 "had failed through the indifference 
of Parliament to the sentiments of Irishmen," J and 
he urged that before Ireland could be tranquillized 
these sentiments should be respected and recog- 
nized. "The chief malady of Ireland," he said, 

* ** Irish History and Irish Character," pp. 20, 21. t Ibid. 
X " The Irish Question " (published m 1868), Preface, p. i. 
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" is the void created in the national heart by the 
want of any institutions commanding the reverence, 
love, or confidence of the nation, and the only cure 
for the malady, I repeat, is such a measure of de- 
centralization as will satisfy the national aspira- 
tions." * He then proposed, as the " measure of 
decentralization " which would " satisfy the national 
aspirations" — (having premised that the Church 
" must go " and the Land Laws be reformed) — 
" I. The residence of the Court in Dublin." 
"2. An occasional session (say once in every 
three years) of the Imperial Parliament in Dublin." 
" 3. A liberal measure of local self-government." 
Such was Mr. Goldwin Smith's plan in 1868 
for the regeneration of Ireland. 

Assuredly it may be suggested that Mr. Smith 
might have awaited the trial of his own "cure" 
before " rounding " on a people with whom he once 
sympathized, and whose misfortunes and misdeeds 
he ascribed to the " accumulated effects " of " cen- 
turies " of " unhappy circumstances " and " bad 
government." He is scarcely just to himself in 
ascribing Irish disaffection to Irish agitation, when 
the remedies which he proposed as the " only cure " 
for that disaffection have not yet been tried. 

It would seem that Mr. Smith is no longer a 
"liberal local self-government" reformer nor a 
"bit" of a Home Ruler. "Emigration," he now 

* "The Irish Question," Preface, p. i. 
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says, " is the true remedy," * as he formerly said 
that "institutions commanding the confidence of 
the [Irish] nation " were " the only cure/' What 
guarantee have we, may I ask, that he will not 
change his opinions again to-morrow, and tell us 
that the one remedy for Irish discontent is the 
restoration of the Heptarchy, or the crowning of 
Mr. Biggar as King of Ireland on the Hill of 
Tara ? 

Let me end as I began, by asking, What are the 
new facts on which Mr. Smith has formed his new 
views respecting Irish discontent and hatred of 
England. The old facts on which his old opinions 
were based remain, I repeat, the same. The 
centuries of English misrule ; the confiscations 
and " rooting-out " policies of the Tudors and the 
Stuarts, of Cromwell and William III. ; the penal 
laws ; the abominable proselytizing institutions 
which were supported by Parliament up to 1832 ; 
the atrocities of 1795-1798; the broken pledge 
to the Catholics in 1800; the non-fulfilment of 
that pledge until 1829, when Emancipation was 
wrung almost by force of arms from a reluctant 
Government ; the vindictive disfranchisement of 
the 40J. freeholders ; the mean and spiteful effort 
to punish O'Connell because he had liberated his 
countrymen ; the practical abrogation of the 

• "Why send more Irish to America?** Nineteenth Century^ 
June, 1883, p. 915. 
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Catholic Relief Act until the accession of the 
Melbourne Ministry to office in 1835; the "in- 
difference tp Irish sentiment" shown in the passing 
of the Irish Reform Bill of 1832 by the rejection 
of every amendment proposed by O'Connell ; the 
unfair surrenders in the matter of the national 
schools to the Presbyterian and Ascendency 
parties — surrenders which largely justified the 
subsequent hostility of Archbishop MacHale and 
the Catholic clergy ; the extremely inadequate 
measure of Tithe Relief, passed after a fierce and 
sanguinary struggle in 1838 ; the scornful rejection 
by the English people of O^ConnelPs offer in 
1 83 5-1 841 to let bygones be bygones, and be as 
one nation for the future ; the maintenance up to 
our own day of the Irish Established Church, and 
a system of land laws under which the tenant was 
robbed of the fruits of his industry and held in 
a state of barbarizing bondage ; — these things, with 
their bitter memories, remain historical realities in 
1884 as they were in 1867. Why, then, does Mr. 
Goldwin Smith now ignore the " Irish history " 
which, in 1867, he said "furnished a full explana- 
tion of the defects " of the Irish character ? Per- 
haps he will answer, " Because the Irish Protestant 
Church has been disestablished since, and two 
great Land Acts have been passed, yet the Irish 
do not settle down into a state of complete tran- 
quillity." To this I reply, in Mr. Smith's own 
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words, "The accumulated effects of so many un- 
happy centuries cannot be removed at once by a 
wave of the legislator's wand," even though that 
** wand " be " waved " by so potent a legislator as 
Mr. Gladstone. 
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THE IRISH QUESTION. 

A Historical Retrospect and Summary. 

For two hundred years (to go no further back) 
there have been three conflicting interests in 
Ireland — the Engh'sh, the colonial, the Irish. The 
history of those interests is the history of the Irish 
question. It may be briefly summarized. 

Stage I. 1691-1778. 

Ireland was completely conquered by William III. 
in 1 69 1. The act of conquest was followed by 
a policy of exasperation. The Penal Code was 
passed. The native race was degraded. The 
country was entirely governed in the interest of 
an English colony, and Irishmen, as an English 
judge of the time said, were only known to the 
laws for purposes of punishment* 

Stage II. 1778-1800. 

About eighty-five years after the conquest of 
Ireland by William III., serious difficulties arose 

* Lord Chancellor Bowes. 
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between England and her Irish colonists. The 
colonists wished to have Ireland to themselves. 
They desired to make their own laws, to develop 
the industries of the country, and to be free 
from English interference in domestic concerns. 
In a word, they wanted Home Rule. England 
would not give them Home Rule. She wished to 
govern Ireland purely in English interests. The 
colonists wished to govern Ireland in colonial 
interests. The Irish desired to be rid both of the 
colonists and of England, especially of England. 
England distrusted colonists and Irish alike, and 
wished to keep both in a state of subjection. Under 
these circumstances, the native race gradually 
became an important factor in Irish politics. The 
colonists required their help to resist English op- 
pression, and the English required it to suppress 
colonial rebellion. The colonists demanded Free 
Trade. England refused it The American war 
broke out. The colonists armed for self-defence, 
and in their need stretched out a hand of friend- 
ship to the native race. England, alarmed at the 
attitude of the colonists, and hampered by her 
American difficulties, also stretched out a hand 
of friendship in the same direction. In the result 
the native race obtained (in 1778) an important 
concession — the right to hold landed property — and 
the colonists, who had threatened war against the 
mother country if their claims were not granted, 
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obtained Free Trade (1779). The colonists next 
demanded legislative independence, and the native 
race sympathized with their efforts to obtain it. 
England again refused. The colonists again threat- 
ened war, and armed the natives. England again 
gave way, and the Constitution of 1782 was estab- 
lished. The colonists, having sought the assist- 
ance of the natives to obtain a free Parliament, still 
shut them out from it, and even for a time kept them 
deprived of the elective franchise. The result was 
a hostile feeling between natives and colonists, which 
England used for the purpose of playing off one 
against the other and subduing both. In 1790 the 
native Irish demanded the elective franchise. The 
colonial Parliament refused the boon. Wolfe Tone, 
the Separatist leader, suddenly appeared upon the 
scene. He advised the native race to act towards 
the colonists as the colonists had acted towards 
England in 1779 and 1782 — to arm and prepare 
for war. The natives showed a reluctance to adopt 
this advice, and Tone turned from them to the 
Scotch colonists of Ulster, who were also excluded 
from Parliament. These Ulster settlers took the 
"rebel" Tone to their bosom. They prepared 
for war, and showed a readiness to make the cause 
of the native race their own. The native race, 
however, under the leadership of John Keogh, 
approached Parliament loyally, and showed a 
determination to fight the battle of the franchise 
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on constitutional lines. The colonial Parliament 
raised the cry of " No surrender ! " and looked to 
England for help. At first England supported the 
Parliament. Then Keogh united his forces with 
Tone's ; and the constitutional natives and the 
rebellious Ulster colonists worked together for 
the common object of popular enfranchisement. 
England was disturbed at this alliance, and further 
embarrassed by troubles which soon arose on the 
Continent of Europe. The French revolutionists 
had defeated the allies of England at the decisive 
battle of Valmy (1792), and a general war seemed 
imminent. In this emergency England conceded 
the popular demands, bore down the opposition of 
the colonial Parliament, and admitted the native 
population to the elective franchise (1793). The 
alliance between John Keogh and Wolfe Tone was 
then broken up. The former still continued to 
work on constitutional lines for the complete 
emancipation of his fellow-countrymen, while the 
latter prepared steadily for war, with the object of 
severing the connection between the two countries. 
The colonial Parliament opposed alike the fresh 
demands of the natives and the treason of the 
Ulster colonists. Tone laboured once more to 
draw the native race into his organization. Keogh 
struggled as strenuously to keep them out of 
it. In this condition of affairs England again 
showed a disposition rather to conciliate the 
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natives than to stand by the colonists. In 
1795 Earl Fitz-William was sent to Dublin to 
prepare the way for complete emancipation. The 
colonists suddenly acquiesced in the new policy of 
the English minister. A Catholic Relief Bill was 
read a first time in the Commons with but three 
dissentients. Lord Fitz-William wrote to Lord 
Carlisle, "Not a Protestant corporation, scarcely 
an individual, has come forward to depreciate or 
oppose the indulgence." But suddenly the English 
minister changed his mind and abandoned the 
policy of concession which had been initiated. 
Fitz-William was recalled. The hopes of the 
natives were dashed to the ground. Then the 
natives, in despair, flung themselves into Tone's 
revolutionary movement, and the rebellion of 1798 
was the result. That rebellion was mercilessly 
crushed by England, and the loyal colonists were 
left masters of the situation. But their triumph 
, was short-lived. Five years after the recall of Fitz- 
William, and two years after the rebellion of 1798, 
the colonial Parliament, which the native race had 
come to regard as their own, was abolished. 
The rebellion, which the policy of England had 
produced, ended in the destruction of that legisla- 
tive independence which the colonists and natives 
combined had brought about, and was followed by 
the " Union " against which all that was incorrup- 
tible among both colonists and natives protested. 
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Stage III. 1800- 1886. 

The Union was disastrous to the native race. It 
retarded their progress towards emancipation by 
uniting the colonists and England on the common 
ground of resistance to Irish demands, and by 
putting an end to the quarrels between both, out 
of which, coupled with American and continental 
difficulties, had come the concessions of 1778 and 
1793. Prior to the Union, the colonists were 
sometimes " Irish to the English,'* though often 
" English to the Irish ; " * after the Union, they were 
almost always " English to the Irish." The colonial 
Parliament, after eleven years of independence, 
admitted the native race to the franchise. But the 
united Parliament for twenty-nine years kept its 
doors closed against them. Then a great native 
leader arose — Daniel O'Connell. He pushed his 
fellow-countrymen to the verge of revolution, and 
England (in 1829) granted emancipation against ' 
the wishes of the colonists. After this defeat the 
colonists still struggled to preserve their remain- 
ing " privileges ; " to maintain tithes, to protect the 
Church, to defend the land system, and to keep the 

* Maurice Fitz-Gerald, the first of the " Geraldines," said to 
his followers in 1171, "Though English to the Irish, we are as 
Irish to the English, for this island does not show us greater 
hatred than that."— The Duke of Leinster, " The Earls of Kildare," 
pp. 6, 7. 
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administration of the country in their own hands. 
The natives sought to reform or overthrow the ob- 
noxious Anglo-colonial institutions, and to secure 
the establishment of a national government. Eng- 
land again hesitated a moment between the com- 
batants, then lent her support to the colonial 
party, and finally gave them up. For ten years 
after emancipation she maintained tithes, and then 
abandoned them ; for forty years she upheld the 
Church, and then abandoned it ; for forty-one years 
she safe-guarded the land-system, and then over- 
threw it. She still refuses the demand for national 
government. 

And, it may be asked. Who have been the 
gainers in the bitter struggle of the past eighty- 
six years.? Not the colonists, certainly. For 
almost all their institutions are gone. Tithes are 
gone, the Church is gone, the land-system is 
gone, and the system of colonial government by 
" Dublin Castle " is doomed. Have the natives 
been the gainers ? Scarcely. Because although 
victory has in the main crowned their efforts, 
yet it has been purchased at terrible cost. For 
eighty-six years Ireland has been the theatre 
of fierce political and social conflicts, which have 
embittered the relations of class, sown the seeds 
of international discord, and arrested the civili- 
zation of the island. Fifty years of concessions 
have been dearly purchased at such a price. Has 
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England been the gainer ? Assuredly not. For 
she has to-day a more rebellious Ireland to deal 
with than she had eighty-six years ago. 

Conclusion. 

The English Government in Ireland has broken 
down. The attempt to rule the country against the 
wishes of the vast majority of its inhabitants has 
failed. The obnoxious institutions planted by 
England have almost all disappeared. The 
English " garrisons " are gone or going ; and, for 
good or ill, England now finds herself face to face 
with a completely enfranchised Irish nation, press- 
ing forward its demand for national government. 
England cannot retrace the steps which she has 
been constrained to take during the past hundred 
years. She cannot re-enact the Penal Code, 
repeal the Franchise Act of 1793, or the Emanci- 
pation Act of 1829, revive tithes, re-establish the 
Church, set up the land-system, restore the colonial 
ascendency, or even efface from the statute-book 
the Irish clauses of the Parliamentary Reform Act 
of 1884. Charles James Fox once said that the 
best way to govern Ireland was to let the "be- 
siegers " into the " garrisons." England has let the 
"besiegers" into the "garrisons." It is now too 
late to put them out Ireland must henceforth be 
governed by the Irish, and the question to be 
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solved is, How can this be done without danger 
to imperial unity ? 

It is said that the establishment of a Parliament 
in Ireland, for the management of Irish as dis- 
tinguished from imperial affairs, would lead to sepa- 
ration, would throw the country into the hands of 
agitators and rebels. But it must not be forgotten, 
in considering this view of the case, that the united 
Parliament has not checked the growth of separatist 
movements in Ireland ; has not kept the country 
out of the hands of rebels and agitators. The 
rebels and agitators are supreme in Ireland to-day. 
The country is already on the road to separation. 
Ireland is not a patient in robust health, on whom 
it is proposed gratuitously to operate. She is a 
patient in extremis. The question is one not of 
prevention, but of cure. The establishment of an 
Irish Parliament may be attended with risk ; but 
the maintenance of the status quo will be attended 
with greater risk. And whatever change is made, 
either in the direction of coercion or concession, 
will also be attended with risk. 

Coercion would strengthen the hands of the 
revolutionists, and concessions which do not give 
complete satisfaction can only stimulate agitation. 
Coercion has been abundantly tried since the 
Union. It was once said that Ireland might be 
traced in the statute-book by penal laws, as a 
wounded man might be tracked in a crowd by 
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his blood. Ireland may be traced in the statute- 
book since the Union by Coercion Acts. Scores of 
such Acts have been passed and enforced, but Ire- 
land is to-day rebellious to the core. Many measures 
of concession have been passed during the last sixty 
years, but they have failed to give contentment, 
because, insufficient in themselves to meet the 
national demand, they were grudgingly granted 
and unjustly administered. In a word, Ireland 
is a trouble because the material grievances of 
the country have been but slowly and unwillingly 
redressed, and because the national sentiment has 
never been respected. 

England regarded the national sentiment of Scot- 
land, and by wise government, just laws, and the 
establishment of popular institutions modified its 
tendencies (which were once as anti-English as the 
tendencies of Irish national sentiment are now) and 
gradually drew the Scotch people into complete 
political sympathy with the English nation. She 
ignored the national sentiment of Ireland, ruled the 
country without the slightest regard to its existence, 
maintained unjust laws, upheld unpopular institu- 
tions, despised public opinion, and necessarily drove 
the Irish into a position of violent hostility. Had 
England regarded the interests and the feelings of 
the Irish people since the Revolution as she, in the 
main, regarded the interest and feelings of the Scotch 
during the same period, there might be no Irish 
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difficulty to-day, as there is no Scotch. As England 
has sown in each country, so has she reaped in 
each. The work of pacification in Scotland was 
commenced at the Revolution by the establishment 
of the national religion, and continued during the 
succeeding twenty years, by the foundation of 
national schools, and the protection of the religion 
of the minority.* The work of pacification in 
Ireland, delayed for nearly a hundred and fifty 
years — during which time the national religion was 
proscribed or ignored, national education forbidden, 
and the religion of the minority placed in a galling 
ascendency — was practically only commenced in 
1835-40 by a just administration of the laws, and 
then abandoned for a quarter of a century longer. 
As a result of English policy in Scotland, the work 
of pacification in that country has long since been 
completed ; as a result of English policy in Ireland, 
the work of pacification there has yet to be done. 
How is it to be done.? By conciliating the 
national sentiment of the country — for the senti- 
ment of nationality now more than ever " lies at 
the root of Irish discontent." t Until it is gratified, 
there will be no peace or loyalty in Ireland. How 
is it to be gratified } Three-fourths of the repre* 
sentatives of the Irish people in the Imperial 

♦ On this subject see Lecky, " History of England in the 
Eighteenth Century," vol. ii. pp. 41, 42; and for comparison be- 
tv^een Scotch and Irish Union, ibid,^ pp. 59, 60. 

t Lecky. 
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Parliament answer, " By the establishment of an 
Irish Parliament and an Irish Executive in Dublin." 
Will the English public accept and act upon this 
opinion ? That is the question of the hour. 

I do not understand that reasonable and well-- 
informed Englishmen now deny the existence of a 
national sentiment in Ireland. They have the best 
proof of its presence. It has survived the redress, 
to a large extent, of material grievances. No doubt 
Lord Salisbury has said that there "are two 
nations in Ireland." But I hope I may be par- 
doned for saying that a careful study of Lord 
Salisbury's speeches on Ireland has satisfied me 
that, despite his lordship's great and varied gifts 
and attainments, he is not an authority on Irish 
history. It would have been more accurate had 
his lordship said that there are a nation and a 
colony in Ireland. For the Orange descendants of 
the Scotch settlers who occupy a corner of Ulster 
(which their ancestors acquired by plundering the 
natives, and who have themselves been prevented 
by religious animosities and class-feuds from uniting 
in sympathy and feeling with the masses of the 
Irish people), can no more be called a nation than 
the Dutch Palatines who settled in Munster at the 
commencement of the last century could be so 
called. In fact, Lord Clare has well described the 
position of the English colonists in Ireland. " What, 
then," he says, " was the situation of Ireland at the 
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Revolution, and what is it to-day? The whole 
power and property of the country have been con- 
ferred by successive monarchs of England upon an 
English colony, composed of three sets of English 
adventurers, who poured into this country at the 
termination of three successive rebellions. Confis- 
cation is their common title ; and from the first 
settlement they have been hemmed in on every 
side by the old inhabitants of the island, brooding 
over their discontents in sullen indignation." * 

In parts of Ireland — notably Tipperary and 
Wexford — the colonists have long since been ab- 
sorbed by the native race ; have, indeed, in some 
places, become more Irish than the Irish themselves. 
But the Ulster colonists, though Irish in tempera- 
ment — so far the wonderful assimilating power of 
the native race has told even on the Orangemen — 
still remain colonial in thought and opinion ; 
" English to the Irish," but, as riotous Belfast proves, 
" Irish to the English," when the English Executive 
in Ireland does not give them their own way. It 
must be remembered that one of the most 
remarkable things in Anglo-Irish history is the 
complete failure of England to gain the hearts 
of the Irish people, native or colonial. Even the 
Ulster colony is bound to England not by a tie 
of affection, but of supposed interest If the Ulster 
colonists could only be persuaded that Home Rule 

♦ Irish House of Lords, February 19, 1800.' 
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does not mean Rome Rule, they would fall into 
the national line before a twelvemonth. 

Apart from questions of race and religion, there 
are three important factors in the making of a 
nation — history, geography, and arithmetic. Geo- 
graphy has marked out all Ireland (including the 
Orange comer of Ulster) as a national unit with 
ineffaceable distinctness. History has given to the 
struggles, the aspirations, the aims, the interests of 
the population of the three and a half provinces 
from which the Orangemen yet stand aloof that 
solidarity which in so large a measure constitute 
national life ; and in numbers the people of these 
provinces are qualified to form an independent 
State. But in the case of the Orange part of 
Ulster, these three factors are wanting. Geography 
includes this part in the rest of Ireland, history 
attaches it to England, and arithmetic, taken in 
connection with geography, disqualifies it for inde- 
pendent national existence. For three centuries 
the history of Ireland, outside this part, chronicles 
the efforts of a people united in race, religion, 
interest, and sentiment to retrieve the calamities 
of conquest. The history of the Orange part of 
Ulster chronicles the efforts of a handful of settlers 
to hold the possessions and the ascendency which 
they owed to the arms of the conqueror. It is a 
calamity to Ireland that the descendants of the 
Scotch settlers of Ulster have not long since been 
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fused in race and sentiment with the native popu- 
lation, like the descendants of the English settlers 
of Tipperary and Wexford. But the fact of their 
non-fusion does not make them a nation. 

But, as I have said, all reasonable and well- 
informed Englishmen admit the existence of a 
national sentiment in Ireland. The tendencies of 
this sentiment lean at the present moment, beyond 
all doubt, in the direction of autonomy, and the 
question is whether these tendencies may not yet be 
modified — ^whether they may not yet be diverted, as 
the tendencies of Scotch national sentiment were 
finally diverted, in the direction of legislative union 
with England. It is the hope of many Englishmen 
that such a modification is certain. But what 
chances are there that this hope will be realized } 
*'The sacrifice of a nationality," says Mr. Lecky, 
"is a measure which naturally produces such 
intense and such enduring discontent, that it never 
should be exacted unless it can be accompanied 
by some political or material advantages to the 
lesser country that are so great, and at the same 
time so evident as to prove a corrective." * What 
are the "material" and "political" advantages 
which the Imperial Parliament can now offer the 
Irish people to correct the national cravings for 
legislative independence? The great material 
grievances of the country have been, in the main, 

♦ *' History of England in the Eighteenth Century," vol. ii. p. 59. 
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redressed, and no political advantages can now be 
possibly given to compensate the people for the 
relinquishment of their claims to a separate par- 
liament England has lost her chances of modifying 
the tendencies of national sentiment in Ireland 
in a manner agreeable to " unionist " views. These 
chances can never return. Had the Catholics been 
emancipated when the Union was passed, the con- 
cession would have been a great and evident 
corrective of national discontent, as the concession 
of Free Trade to Scotland was a great and evident 
corrective of Scottish discontent in 1707.* Even 
had the Catholic Emancipation Act been graciously 
passed in 1829, or honestly carried out after it had 
been passed, there might have been time to turn 
Irish national sentiment in an English direction. 
Nor was all chance of such an end completely lost 
when the Melbourne Ministry came into office in 
1835. But with the death of Thomas Drummond, 
in 1840, and the failure and fall of the Administra- 
tion in 1 84 1, with the vigorous revival of the repeal 

* ** The sacrifice of [Irish] nationality," says Mr. Lecky, **was 
extorted by the most enormous corruption in the history of repre- 
sentative institutions. It was demanded by no considerable section 
of the Irish people. It was accompanied by no signal political or 
material advantage; and it was effected without a dissolution, in 
opposition to the votes of the immense majority of the representa- 
tives of the counties and considerable towns, and to innumerable 
addresses from every part of the country. Can any impaiiial man 
be surprised that such a measure, carried in such a manner, should 
have proved unsuccessful ?'* — ** History of England in the Eighteenth 
Century," vol. ii. p. 60. 
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agitation in 1 841-2,* and the establishment of the 
Nation newspaper by Gavan DufTy and Thomas 
Davis, insurmountable obstacles were raised to the 
modification in a ''unionist" direction of Irish 
national sentiment ; and for a quarter of a century 
later England not only did nothing to throw down 
those obstacles, she did everything to keep them up. 
From 1843 ^o 1868 English ministers, disregarding 
the pleadings of Mr. Bright for a just government 
and equal laws for Ireland, helped by inaction or 
coercion to strengthen the natural tendencies of 
the national sentiment ; helped to turn the thoughts 
of the people yet more in the direction of autonomy. 
In 1868 it was far too late to change the current of 
national feeling ; too late to erase from the national 
mind the idea of repeal which O'Connell, during 
the agitation of 1841-46, had rooted there. What 
the Church Act of 1869, the Land Act of 1870, the 
Land Act of 188 1, the Franchise Act of 1884 failed 
to accomplish, no concession now within the power 
of England to grant can achieve. 

And what are the concessions short of legislative 
independence, by which it is proposed to gratify 
Irish national feeling ? What are the " political or 
material advantages " which can be now conferred 
to compensate the Irish people for the relinquish- 
ment of the demand for autonomy ? Lord Hartingr 

* The Repeal Association was founded in 1840, but the agitation 
was not pushed with vigour until the fall of the Melbourne Ministry* 
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ton is apparently in favour of some scheme for local 
government. He says, " What, then, do we mean 
when we talk about the affairs of Irish people 
which they are to be allowed to manage for them- 
selves ? I could understand that everything which 
we recognize under the term * local business,' every- 
thing in the shape of the municipal government of 
Ireland, of its counties, of its cities, of its rural 
districts, of its expenditure, of its local rates, I can 
conceive that such questions as education, or even 
the question of reli<ef of the poor, and other matters 
of that description, that in respect to these matters 
the claim might fairly be raised that the majority 
of the Irish people should manage their own affairs, 
and that the minority should bow in these respects 
to the will of the majority." * But a scheme of 
this nature would satisfy no one. The Nationalists 
would simply use it as a lever to obtain legislative 
independence, and the " Loyalists " would object to 
it as strengthening the hands of their opponents. 
The scheme, if I rightly understand it, would place 
the police and education in the hands of the 
majority, that is to say, in the hands of the 
Nationalists. Would the " loyal " minority accept 
this ? And how long, with such increased powers in 
the hands of the Nationalists, could the demand for 
autonomy be resisted ? How could the Queen's 
government be carried on with such facilities for 

* Pall MaU Gazette^ April 27, 1886. 
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disturbance in the hands of a hostile population ? 
Mr. Chamberlain's position is not quite so clear 
as Lord Hartington's ; but he is apparently in 
favour of Provincial Councils, by which {inter alia) 
the police and education would be controlled and 
regulated. These Councils would be as useless 
as Lord Hartington's Local Boards for purposes of 
conciliation, and much more powerful as engines of 
agitation and disturbance. Their establishment 
would be resisted by the " loyal " minority, and 
only tolerated by the Nationalists as a means to 
an end. Every Provincial Council would become 
a repeal centre. 

Far better make no concessions at all than con- 
cessions which will not conciliate ; concessions 
which will leave the impression that England, 
finding that something had to be conceded, con- 
ceded as little as she could. This has been the 
feeling which English concessions to Ireland in the 
past have left behind, and it has been fatal to a 
real union between the two countries. The con- 
cessions of the future must be made in a different 
spirit, cast in a different mould, if there is ever to 
be peace between England and Ireland. 

The concession of an Irish parliament would at 
least have this advantage over all other conces- 
sions. It would mark distinctly the boundary 
beyond which England could not go, without 
manifest injury to imperial interests, and which 
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Ireland could not pass without coming into armed 
collision with the greatest empire in the world. 
It would have a character of finality to which no 
other concession could pretend. It would be the 
most ample recognition of Irish national sentiment 
which England could possibly make consistently 
with the maintenance of the connection between 
the two islands. And — let there be no mistake 
about the fact — the Irish people will never rest 
content until they feel assured that England has 
done her utmost, consistently with the maintenance 
of such connection, to gratify the national senti- 
ment of the country. The establishment of an 
Irish Parliament and an Irish Executive for the 
management of purely Irish affairs would give 
them this assurance, and nothing else can. 
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A LIST OF IRISH HISTORICAL BOOKS. 

[The works in italics may be regarded as sources of history^ 
or historical books useful rather to writers than readers of 
history. The other works will be found interesting and 
valuable alike to the general reader, the student, and the 
publicist] 

Early Irish History. 

Sullivan. — Introduction to 0'Curry*s Manners 
and Customs of the Ancient Irish. 

Maine. — Early History of Institutions. 

RiCHEY. — Lectures on Irish History. 

Archdall (ed. Moran). — Monastican Hibernicum. 

Skene. — Celtic Scotland. 

Miss Stokes. — Early Christian Architecture in 
Ireland. 

Haliday. — The Scandinavians^ and Scandinavian 
A ntiquities of Dublin. 

ColgAN. — Acta Sanctorum Hibemia, 

Ware (ed. Harris). — Antiquities of Ireland. 

O'CURRY. — MS, Materials of Irish History, 

y Manners and Customs of the Ancient Irish. 
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Adamnan (ed. Reeves). — Life of St Columba, 
Todd. — Life of St. Patrick. 

, Battles of the Gaedhil with the Gaill. 

MONTALEMBERT. — Monks of the West. 
Stokes. — Celtic Church of Ireland. 
Petrie. — The Ecclesiastical Architecture of Ire- 
land: Round Towers. 
O'DONOVAN. — Annals of the Four Masters. 

Illustrative Fiction, 

Joyce, R. D. — Deirdr6. 

, Blanid. 

Joyce, P. W.. — Old Celtic Romances. 
Ferguson. — Lays of the Western Gael. 
Aubrey De Vere. — Legends of St. Patrick. 
, Queen Meave. 



The Anglo-Norman Period. 

GiR ALDUS Cambrensis (ed. Brewer). — Topography, 

and History of the Conquest of Ireland, 
Davies. — Discovery of the True Causes why 

Ireland was never entirely subdued. 
Thierry. — The Norman Conquest. 
Gilbert. — Irish Viceroys. 
, Historic and Municipal Documents relating to 

Ireland, 
MONCK Mason. — Essay on the Antiquity and 

Constitution of Parliaments in Ireland. 
Betham. — Feudal and Parliamentary Dignities. 
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Lynch. — Legal Institutions established in Ireland 

by Henry II. 
SwEETMAN. — State Papers, Irish Series, 1 1 71-1307. 
The Duke of Leinster. — ^The Earls of Kildare. 
Gale. — Ancient Corporate System of Ireland. 
Ware. — Annals of Ireland, 
H ARDIMAN. — Statutes of Kilkenny, 
, Ancient Irish Deeds and Writings chiefly 

relating to Landed Property [from the twelfth 

to the seventeenth centuryj 

Illustrative Fiction. 
Ferguson. — Hibernian Nights Entertainment. 



The Tudor Period. 

Carew. — Pacata Hibemia, 
Payne. — Brief Description. 
Spenser. — View of the State of Ireland, 
Froude. — History of England. 
Pope Hennessy. — Raleigh in Ireland. 
Bagwell. — The Tudors in Ireland. 
'iAo^l^O^,— History of Ireland, 
Bernard. — Life of Usher. 
YikMlLTOl^,— State Papers, 1 599-1603. 
De Burgo. — Hibernia Dominicana, 
Brady. — The Irish Reformation. 
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nie Stuart Period. 

Gardiner. — Downfall of the Monarchy of 

Charles I. 
, History of England from the Accession of 

James I., to the Outbreak of the Civil War. 
Carte. — Life of the Earl of Onnond, 
BORLASE. — History of the Irish Rebellion, 
HUTTON. — Rinuccini in Ireland. 
Clanricarde. — Memoirs. 
Clarendon. — History of the Rebellion. 
C ASTLEH AVEN . — Memoirs. 
Brewer. — Introduction to Carew State Papers. 
Bellings (ed. Gilbert). — Irish Confederation and 

War. 
MOUNTMORRES. — History of the Irish Parliament. 
Russell and Prendergast. — Introduction to 

State Papers^ Ireland, 1603-1625. 
Pynnar. — Survey. 

Prendergast. — Cromwellian Settlement. 
Ranke. — History of England. 
Burnet. — History of his Own Time. 
Macaulay. — History of England. 
Story. — Impartial History of Affairs in Ireland. 
y A Continuation of the History of the Wars in 

Ireland. 
Walker. — Diary of the Siege of Derry. 
King. — Estate of the Protestants of Ireland. 
O'Kelly (ed. J. C O'Callaghan).— Z4^ Macarice 

Excidium. 
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Harris. — Life of William^ Prince of Orange. 
Petty. — Political Anatomy of Ireland. 
Clogy. — Life of Bedell. 
Prendergast. — Tory Wars in Ulster. 
De Burgo. — Hibernia Dontinicana. 

Illustrative Fiction. 

Lefanu. — Sir Torlogh O'Brien. 
Banim. — The Boyne Water. 



The Eighteenth Century. 

Swift (ed. Scott). — Works. 

Berkeley. — Works. 

Fraser. — Life of Berkeley. 

Burke. — Speeches, Correspondence, Works. 

Mcknight. — Life of Burke. 

Skelton. — Works (with Life by Burdy). 

Boulter. — Letters. 

MOLYNEUX. — Case of Ireland Stated. 

Lucas. — Addresses. 

Hutchinson. — Commercial Restraints. 

Arthur Young. — Tour in Ireland. 

Campbell. — Philosophical Survey of the South of 

Ireland. 
DOBBS. — Trade of Ireland. 
John Wesley. — Journal. 
Prior. — List of Absentees. 
Barrow. — Life and Writings of Lord Macartney. 
History of Belfast. 

Q 
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Belfast Politics. 

Macartney. — An Account of Ireland. 

Howard. — State of Irish Prisons. 

Hardy. — Life of Charlemont 

Crumpe. — Essay on the Employment of the 

People. 
O'CONOR— History of the Irish Catholics. 
Grattan. — Speeches. 
CURRAN. — Speeches. 
Warden Flood.— Life of Flood. 
Plunket. — Speeches (ed. Cashel Hoey, with 

Memoir). 
Curry. — Civil Wars, and State of the Catholics. 
Grattan. — Memoir (vols, i., ii., iii.). 
Father O'Leary.— Works. 
Bush. — Hibemia Curiosa. 
Taafe. — Observations on Affairs in Ireland since 

the Settlement of 169 1. 
Forman. — Courage of the Irish Nation. 
Wolfe Tone. — ^Autobiography. 
Hamilton Rowan. — Autobiography. 
Madden. — Reflections and Resolutions proper for 

the Gentlemen of Ireland. 
Earl of Fitz- William. — Letters to Lord Carlisle. 
Parnell. — Penal Laws. 
Scully. — Penal Laws. 
Woodward. — Present State of tlie Church in 

Ireland. 
DOBBS. — History of Irish Affairs from 1779-1782. 
O'Callaghan. — Irish Brigade. 
Corn WALLIS. — Correspondence. 
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Correspondence between Pitt and Rutland (ed. 

Stanhope). 
Madden. — United Irishmen. 
Massey. — History of the reign of George III. 
Castlereagh. — Correspondence. 
Cooper — Letters on the Irish Nation. 
Cornewall-Lewis. — ^Administrations of Great 

Britain (1783-1800). 
Lecky. — History of England in the Eighteenth 

Century. 
^ Leaders of Public Opinion in Ireland (essays 

on Swift, Flood, Grattan). 



From the TTnion to the Present Time. 

Plowden. — History of Ireland from the Union to 

18 10. 
Wakefielp. — ^An Account of Ireland, Statistical 

and Political. 
Newenham. — A View of the Natural, Political, 

and Commercial Circumstances of Ireland. 
^ A Statistical and Historical Inquiry into the 

Progress and Magnitude of the Population of 

Ireland. 
Wyse. — The Catholic Association. 
R. Wilson. — Correspondence* 
Madden. — Ireland and its Rulers since 1829. 
McLennan. — Memoir of Thomas Drummond. 

* On the subject of Orangeism. 
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Plunket.— Speeches (ed. Cashel Hoey *). 

Grattan. — Speeches. 

, Memoir (Vols, iv., v). 

Porter. — The Progress of the Nation. 

Sir R. Peel. — Memoirs. 

DOUBLEDAY. — Life of Peel. 

De Beaumont. — Ireland; Social, Political, and 
Religious. 

Greville. — ^Journals. 

TORRENS. — Life of Melbourne. 

y Life of Sheil. 

Walpole. — History of England. 

Hatherton. — Memoir. 

Sir C. Gavan Duffy. — Young Ireland. 

, Four Years of Irish History. 

SiGERSON. — Modem Ireland. 

J. H. McCarthy. — Ireland since the Union. 

Bright.— Speeches. 

Gladstone. — Speeches. 

Shaw Lefevre. — Peel and 0*Connell. 

Lord John Russell. — Recollections and Sugges- 
tions. 

Cornewall-Lewis. — Administrations, 1800- 
1830. 

BiCHENO. — Ireland and its Economy. 

Lecky. — Leaders of Public Opinion (O'Connell). 

* Some of the most valuable contributions to Irish history have 
been made by Mr. Cashel Hoey in the Dublin Review and else- 
where. It is to be regretted that Mr. Hoey's essays have not been 
given to the public in a collected form. 
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General Histories. 

Leland. — History of Ireland. 

Plowden. — Historical Review of the State of 
Ireland. 

McGeoghegan. — History of Ireland (with Mit- 
chells Continuation). 

Walpole. — The Kingdom of Ireland. 

Gordon.-^— History of Ireland. 

Ecclesiastical Histories. 

Lanigan. — Ecclesiastical History of Ireland. 
Brenan. — Ecclesiastical History of Ireland. 
Mant. — History of the Church of Ireland. 
KiLLE.N. — Ecclesiastical History of Ireland. 
Reid. — History of the Presbyterian Church in 

Ireland. 
MORAN. — ^The Catholic Archbishops of Dublin. 

Books on the Land Question. 

CORNEW all-Lewis.— Irish Disturbances. 
SiGERSON. — Irish Land Tenures. 
Butt. — The Irish People and the Irish Land. 
DUFFERIN. — Irish Emigration and the Tenure of 

Land in Ireland. 
O'Connor Morris.— Letters on the Irish Land 

Question. 
Kennedy. — Digest of the Devon Commission. 
Kay. — Social Condition and Education of the 

People in England and Europe. 
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Kay. — Free Trade in Land (ed. Mrs. Kay). 

Lady Morgan.— Absenteeism. 

GODKIN. — The Land War in Ireland. 

Nassau Senior. — ^Journals Relating to Ireland. 

Sir M. Harrington. — Letter to Sir Robert Peel. 

Thornton. — Plea for a Peasant Proprietary. 

Professor Cairnes. — Political Essays : Frag- 
ments on Ireland. 

Cliffe Leslie. — Land Systems of England, 
Ireland, and Continental Countries. 

Wiggins. — Hints to Irish Landlords. 

Sir Gavan Duffy. — League of North and South* 

General Sketch of Irish History. 

Hallam. — Constitutional History of England. 
Chapter on Ireland, vol. iii., chap, xviii. 

Illustrative Fiction, 

Aubrey De Vere. — Inisfail. 

Joyce. — Legends of the Wars in Ireland. 

General Comment on Irish History. 

Greville — Past and Present Policy of England 

towards Ireland. 
Parnell. — Apology for the Irish Catholics. 
GOLDWIN Smith. — Irish History and Irish 

Character. 
— — , Three English Statesmen. 
Robert Holmes. — The Case of Ireland Stated. 
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Davis. — Literary and Historical Essays, 
Aubrey De Vere.— English Misrule, and Irish 
Misdeeds. 

Local Histories. 

Smith. — History of Cork. 
— — y History of Waterford. 

, History of Kerry. 

Hardiman. — History of Galway. 
Gilbert. — History of Dublin. 

Books of Beference. 

G11.BERT. — National MS, of Ireland, 

Webb. — Compendium of Irish Biography. 

NICOLSON. — English, Scotch, and Irish Historical 
Libraries. 

O'Callaghan. — The Green Book. 

Rowley Lascelles. — Liber Munerum Publicorum 
Hiberniae. 

Smyth. — Ireland, Historical and Statistical. 

Read and O'Connor, T. P.— The Cabinet of 
Irish Literature. 

Griffith. — Report on Irish Coal Fields. 

Joyce. — Origin and History of Irish Names of 
Places. 

Arnold. — Burke on Irish Affairs. ' 

Harris — Hibemica. [A Collection of Tracts Re- 
lating to Ireland.] 

Thom. — Almanac. 

, Collected Tracts and Treatises on Ireland. 
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John O'Connell.— Argument for Ireland. 
Lewis. — Topographical Dictionary. 
O^CONNELL.— Memoir of Ireland. 

Novels and Sketches ninstrative of Irish Life and 

Character. 

Carleton. — Traits and Stories of the Irish 

Peasantry. 
Griffin. — The Collegians. 

y The Munster Festivals. 

Phillips. — Curran and his Contemporaries. 
Miss Edgeworth. — Ennui. 

y The Absentee. 

y Castlerack Rent. 

^ Ormond. 



Mrs. Cashel Hoey.* — No Sign. 
Banim. — The Nowlans. 

, Crohoore of the Bill Hook. 

y Father Connell. 

KiCKHAM. — ^The Homes of Knocknagow. 

Sheil. — Sketches. 

Lady Morgan. — Memoirs. 

, Patriotic Sketches. 

Miss Lawless. — Hurrish. 
Justin McCarthy.— The Fair Saxon. 
Lever. — Charles O'Malley. 

Crofton Croker. — Fairy Legends and Tradi- 
tions. 
Lefanu. — ^The Cock and Anchor. 
^ The House by the Churchyard. 

• See Escott's England, 
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National Poetry. 

Moore. — Irish Melodies. 

Davis. — Poems. 

Clarence Mangan. — Poems. 

Denis Florence McCarthy. — Poems. 

Duffy.— The Spirit of the Nation, 

Hayes. — Ballads of Ireland. 

Lover. — Lyrics of Ireland. 
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A CHRONOLOGY OF IRELAND SINCE THE UNION. 

1 800-1. — Pitt Administration. 

Legislative Union between Great Britain 
and Ireland ; the Maintenance of the Pro- 
testant Episcopalian Church in Ireland 
guaranteed ; hopes of Catholic Emancipation 
held out by Ministers as a recompense for 
Catholic support or neutrality. Insurrection 
Act. Habeas Corpus Suspension Act. 

1 801. — Resignation of Mr. Pitt because the hopes of 
Emancipation, held out to the Catholics at the 
Union, could not be fulfilled. 

1 801 (March). — The Addington Ministry, 

Abandonment of the Catholic Question. In- 
surrection Act. 

1803. — Emmetfs insurrection. Emmett and others 
hanged for high treason. 

1803-4. — Insurrection Act. Habeas Corpus Sus- 
pension Act. 

1804 (May). — Pitts second Administration, 

Abandonment of the Catholic Question by 
Mr. Pitt. 
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1805. — Refusal of Pitt to present a Catholic peti- 
tion. Presentation of Catholic Petition by Mr. 
Fox in the Commons, and by Lord Gren- 
ville in the Ldrds. Rejection of the petition 
in the Commons by 336 to 124 votes ; in the 
Lords by 178 to 49 votes. Land war. 

1806. — Protest against the Union by Mr. O'Hara; 
speech by Fox condemning that measure. 
Suppression of the Catholic Committee. 

1806 (Jan.).— Death of Mr. Pitt. 

1806 (Jan.). — The Grenville Administration. 

The Catholic Question taken up by the 
Ministry. 
1807. — ^The Ministry dismissed for refusing to give 
a pledge not to bring forward the Catholic 
Question. Land wan 

1807 (March). — The Portland Administration. 
Abandonment of the Catholic Question by 
Ministers. Insurrection Act. Martial law. 
Land war. 

1808. — Rejection of Grattan's petition for the 
admission of Catholics to Parliament by 281 
to 128 votes. Insurrection Act. Martial 
law. Land war. 

1809. — Insurrection Act Martial law. Land war. 

1809 (Oct.). — The Perceval Ministry, 

Continued opposition of Ministers to the 
Catholic claims. Insurrection Act Martial 
Law. 

1 8 ID. — Insurrection Act. Martial law. Land war. 
Repeal meeting in Dublin. Resolution in 
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favour of the Catholics rejected in the 
Commons by 213 to 109 votes. 

i8n. — Motion on the Catholic Question defeated 
in the Commons by 146 to 85 votes. For- 
mation of Catholic Board. Prosecution of 
members under Convention Act ; their 
acquittal. 

l8i2. — Perceval shot by Bellingham. 

1 81 2 (April). — Motion for an inquiry into Catholic 
claims, rejected in the Commons by 300 to 215 
votes ; and in the Lords by 174 to 102 votes. 

18 1 2 (May). — The Liverpool Administration. 

Ministers divided on the Catholic claims ; but 
Mr. Canning's motion for an inquiry carried 
by 235 to 106 votes. Similar motion lost in 
the Lords by one vote. 

1 81 3. — ^Admission of Catholics to Parliament, 
subject to restrictions and safeguards, refused 
in the Commons, on the motion of the Speaker, 
by 251 to 247 votes. Grattan's motion for an 
inquiry carried by 264 to 224 votes. Motion for 
removal of Catholic disqualifications carried by 
186 to 1 19 votes. Veto controversy. Land war. 

1 8 14. — Catholic Board suppressed. Insurrection 
Act. Martial law. Land war. 

181 5. — Catholic claims rejected in the Commons by 
228 to 147 votes. Insurrection Act. Martial 
law. Land war. 

18 16. — Resolutions in favour of the Catholics 
negatived in both Houses. Insurrection Act. 
Martial law. Land war. 
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1 817. — Insurrection Act. Martial Law. Land war. 
Consolidation of English and Irish Exchequers. 

1 8 19. — Grattan brings forward the Catholic Ques- 
tion for the last time. The Catholic claims 
rejected by 248 to 242 votes in the Commons, 
by 147 to 106 in the Lords. 

182a — Grattan dies. 

1 82 1. — Plunket's resolution for a Committee of the 
whole House to consider the Catholic Ques- 
tion, carried by 227 to 221 votes. Plunket's 
Bill removing every disability and opening 
every office in Ireland to the Catholics, except 
the Lord Lieutenancy and the Lord Chan- 
cellorship, and giving the Crown a veto on the 
appointment of Catholic bishops, carried on the 
second reading by 254 to 243 votes, and on the 
third reading by 216 to 197 votes;* rejected 
in the Lords by 159 to 120 votes. Land war. 

1822. — Canning's Bill to allow Catholics to sit in 
the House of Lords carried by 235 to 223 
votes ; rejected in the Lords by 171 to 129 
votes. Canning declares Catholic Question 
" to be hopeless." Insurrection Act. Martial 
law. Habeas Corpus Suspension Act. Land 
war. Famine. 

1823. — Catholic claims rejected in the Commons 
by 313 to III votes. Freeman tie writes to 
the Duke of Buckingham — "As for our 
Catholic Question, it is gone to the devil." 

* Amendment by Mr. Bankes to prevent Catholics sitting in 
Parliament rejected by 216 to 197. 
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Insurrection Act. Resistance to Tithes. Land 
war. Repeal of the Tithe Agistment Act 
passed in 1735 to exempt pasture land from 
tithes. O'Connell forms the Catholic Associa- 
tion. 

1824. — "The most hopeful politicians were begin- 
ning to despair of effecting the Emancipation 
of the Roman Catholics " (Spencer Walpole, 
" History of England "). O'Connell says, " If 
Parliament will not attend to the Catholic 
claims, I hope some Bolivar will arise to vindi- 
cate their rights." He is prosecuted ; the 
Grand Jury throw out the Bill of indictment. 
Insurrection Act. 

1825. — O'Connell rallies the country with vigour 
and violence ; defies the law, and overrides the 
Executive. The Catholic Association sup- 
pressed ; but quickly revived under another 
name. Three Catholic Relief Bills intro- 
duced in the Commons : (i) Removing the 
disabilities of the Catholics ; (2) Making a 
provision for the Catholic clergy ; (3) Dis- 
franchising the 40J. freeholders. The first 
Bill passes the Commons, but is rejected in 
the Lords ; the other two Bills are abandoned. 
The Duke of York declares — "So help him, 
God," that he will resist the Catholic claims, 
" whatever might be his situation in life ; " 
speech printed in letters of gold. 

1826.— ^The Waterford election; O'Connell puts up 
a candidate ; the 40^. freeholders rally around 
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him, and the Government candidate is beaten. 
Currency assimilated. 

1827. — Motion of Sir J. Burdett in favour of the 
Catholics defeated by 276 to 272 votes. 
" At this moment the breach between Great 
Britain and Ireland was wider than at any 
time since the Union; and the prospect of 
a tranquil settlement seemed more remote 
than ever. Ireland was becoming stubborn, 
insulting, and disaffected ; Great Britain more 
intolerant, angry, and oppressive (Sir G. 
Cornewall-Lewis, " Administrations "). 

1827 (Feb.). — Illness of Lord Liverpool. 

1827 (April). — Canning Administration, 

1827 (Aug.). — Death of Canning. 

1827 (Aug.). — Goderich Ministry. 

1828 (Jan.). — Resignation of Viscount Goderich. 
J 828. — Wellington Ministry. 

Opposed to the Catholic claims. Clare elec- 
tion. O^Connell returned by the 40J. free- 
holders. Defeat of Fitzgerald, the Ministerial 
candidate. Ireland on the verge of rebellion. 
" Out of a regular infantry force in the United 
Kingdom, amounting to 30,000 men 25,000 
were stationed either in Ireland or on the 
west coast of England, with a view to the 
maintenance of tranquillity in Ireland" 
(Peel's "Memoirs"). The Times writes, 
"Three-fourths of the soldiers in Ireland are 
Catholics. Even the greater part of the High- 
land regiments belong to Ireland, and have 
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manifestly been inoculated with the feelings 
of those among whom they live, and from 
whom they were taken." Fight in Limerick 
between the 36th (Irish and Catholic) and 
60th (partly Irish and Catholic) regiments. 
The 60th attack with the cry, " Down with the 
papists." The 36th defend with the cry, 
" O'Connell for ever." The Irish and Catholics 
in the 60th withdraw, and their regiment is 
beaten. This incident disturbs public opinion 
in England (O'Callaghan, " Green Book "). 

1829. — Disfranchisement of the 40J. freeholders. 
Catholic Emancipation. Catholic Relief Act 
so framed as to compel O'Connell to stand 
a second election for Clare, where he is again 
successful. 

1830 (Nov.). — Grey Ministry, 

Catholic Emancipation a dead letter. 
O'Connell agitates for the repeal of the 
Union. Commencement of the Tithe war. 
Customs consolidated. 

1 83 1. — Stanley's Arms Act Repeal meetings 
proclaimed. Arrest of O'Connell. Prosecu- 
tion dropped. National education based on the 
mixed system, in opposition to Irish opinion, 
which favoured denominationalism. Schools 
unpopular ; board unfairly constituted ; five 
Protestants to two Catholics. Resistance to 
tithes at Graigue Na Managh ; first " battle " 
of the Tithe war ; peasants successful. Second 
" battle " of the Tithe war at Newton-Barry ; 
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peasants beaten ; twelve shot dead, and 
twenty wounded. Third *' battle'* of the 
Tithe war at Thurles ; peasants i&uccessful ; 
police retreat. Fourth " battle " of the Tithe 
war (also at Thurles), fierce encounter between 
police and peasants ; peasants successful ; 
police retreat ; many peasants severely 
wounded by bayonet-charges and musketry 
fire. Fifth "battle'* of the Tithe war at 
Castle-Pollard ; peasants beaten ; many shot 
down. Sixth " battle " of the Tithe war at 
Carrickshock ; peasants successful ; police 
force annihilated ; eleven killed and seventeen 
wounded. Parliamentary Committees ap^ 
pointed to inquire into tithes ; Catholics 
excluded from the committees ; Witnesses 
almost exclusively Protestant Episcopalians. 
Land war. 
1832. — Stanley's Arms Act. Irish Reform Act ; 
all Irish amendments rejected ; measure de- 
nounced by O'Connell as tending to restrict 
the franchise. Repeal agitation continued. 
Tithe war ; boycotting. Seventh " battle " of 
Tithe war at Wallstown ; peasants shot down 
by Highlanders and police. Eighth "battle" 
of Tithe war at Rathkeeran ; peasants led on 
by a girl — Katherine Foley ; fierce encounter 
with police ; Katherine Foley shot dead, and 
peasants dispersed. Land war. A Tithe Com- 
position Act passed, but denounced by Irish 
members as worthless and mischievous. 

R 
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1833. — Repeal agitation. Land war. Grey's 
Coercion Act. Tithe war ; " battle " of Kil- 
murry ; peasants occupy an entrenched 
position, from which soldiers and police fail 
to dislodge them. 0*Connell encourages the 
Tithe-resisters to fight on ; harasses Ministers 
in Parliament, and thwarts the Executive in 
Ireland. 

1834 (July). — ^The Grey Ministry fall in an attempt 
to renew the Coercion Act of 1833. 

1834 (July). — First Melbourne Administration, 

Grey's Coercion Act continued in a mitigated 
form. 

1834 (Nov.). — Lord Althorp becomes Earl Spencer, 
and the King dismisses Melbourne. 

1834 (Dec). — First Peel Administration. 

1834. — Grey's Coercion Act. Repeal agitation. 
0*Conneirs motion for Repeal of the Union 
defeated in the House of Commons by 523 
to 38 votes. Land war. Tithe war. Ninth 
" battle " of the Tithe war at Rathcormac ; 
peasants slaughtered by military and police. 
0*Connell grows fiercely violent ; denounces 
the Government; rallies the country, and is 
assailed as "a staunch bloodhound" by the 
Times, 

183s (Jan.). — General election ; result — O'Connell, 
supported by 44 Repealers and 22 Irish 
Liberals, holds the balance between English 
Whigs and Tories. 

183s (April). — The Peel Ministry ousted by the 
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Irish vote on Lord John Russell^s resolution 
for appropriating the surplus revenues of the 
Irish Church to purposes of general utility. 

183s (April). — Second Melbourne Administration^ 
supported by O'Connell. 

Lichfield House Compact. O^Connell suspends 
the demand for repeal, and the Government 
undertakes (i) to pass remedial measures for 
Ireland, (2) to establish a popular executive 
at Dublin Castle. 

1835. — Thomas Drummond becomes Under-Sec- 
retary at Dublin Castle, 1835-40. No Coercion 
Acts enforced.* 

1836. — Drummond refuses to send out police and 
military to collect tithes. Writs of rebellion 
issued by the Ascendency party, but not en- 
forced by Drummond. No more collisions 
between the authorities and the peasants in 
the collection of tithes. Tithes not generally 
paid. Repeal agitation ceases ; country be- 
comes comparatively tranquil. Tithe Com- 
mutation Act (with appropriation clause) 
passes the Commons, but is rejected in the 
Lords. Municipal Reform Act passes the 
Commons ; is rejected in the Lords. 

1837. — Ministers again fail to carry their remedial 
measures. The Irish people well affected 
towards the Executive. 

1838. — Drummond writes his famous letter to the 

♦ Walpole, "England," vol. iv. p. 278; Hansard, 3rd series, 
vol. Ixxxvii. p. 501. 
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Tipperary magistrates, saying, " Property has 
its duties as well as its rights." Magistrates 
afraid to publish letter, lest it should excite 
the people. Tithe Commutation Act (without 
appropriation clause) passed. Poor Laws. 
Municipal Reform Bill passes Commons ; 
rejected by the Lords. 

1839. — Drummond devises schemes for developing 
the resources of the country* Popularity of 
the Executive in Ireland very great. Muni- 
cipal Reform Bill passes Commions ; rejected 
in the Lords. 

1840. — Repeal Association founded. Municipal 
Reform Bill, disfranchizing, under the pressure 
of Peel and the Tories, 58 out of 6% Corpora- 
tions, and giving a restricted franchise to the 
rest, becomes law. Drummond dies, " bewailed 
by the nation." [Statue of Drummond erected 
by public subscription and placed in City Hall, 
Dublin.] 

1841. — Fall of the Melbourne Ministry without 
having passed their remedial measures as 
originally introduced and approved of by the 
Irish party. 

1841 (Sept.)^ — Second Peel Admimstration. 

Revival of the agitation for the Repeal of the 
Union. 

1842. — Nation newspaper founded by Gavan 
Duffy, Thomas Davis, and John Dillon. 
Repeal agitation pushed with vigour. 

1843. — Great repeal n^eeting. Devon Commission 
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appointed. Coercion Act passed Repeal 
meeting sut Clontarf proclaimed Ward's 
motion for reform of Established Church is 
counted out, Ministers declaring that com- 
pact made at the Union must be kept. 

1844. — Great disaffection ; revival of the Separatist 
idea (first conceived by Wolfe Tone) by Duffy 
and Davis. Country drifting into rebellion, 
and only held back fey O'Connell. Prosecu- 
tion of O'Connell, J^^y^ and other Repealers. 
Traversers convicted by a packed jury and 
imprisoned ; verdict quashed by the House 
of Lords, Lord Den man denouncing the 
practices of the prosecution as calculated to 
make trial by jury in Ireland " a mockery, a 
delusion, and a snare." Release of O'Connell 
and the other traversers. Maynooth Grant 
increased. Catholic Charitable Bequests Act. 
Motion in Commons for Committee on Church 
rejected by 274 to 179 votes. 

1845. — Queen's Colleges founded. Differences 
between O'Connell and the "Young Ireland 
party." Failure of the potato crop. Death of 
Thomas Davis. Lord Stanley's Land Bill, 
securing to the tenants compensation for 
improvement, rejected in the Lords. 

1846. — Fall of the Peel Ministry in an attempt to 
pass a Coercion Act for Ireland. Breach 
between Young Irelanders and O'Connell. 
Committal of Smith O'Brien to custody of 
Sergeant-at-Arms. Lord John Russell de- 
clares against the destniction of the Church. 
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1846 (July). — First Russell Administration. 

1847. — Famine. Coercion, Crime, and Outrage 
Act. Death of O'Connell. Lord John Russell 
says Ministers have no Intention of dealing 
with the Church Question. 

J 848. — Arrest and transportation of Mitchell. Sus- 
pension of the Habeas Corpus Act Crime 
and Outrage Act. Removal of Aliens Act. 
Arrest of Duffy, Martin, Meagher, Doheny. 
Duffy tried twice for seditious libel. Jury 
disagree. Confederate clubs prohibited. In- 
surrection. Arrest of Smith O'Brien. Treason 
Felony Act. 

1849. — Habeas Corpus Suspension Act. Crime 
and Outrage Act. Removal of Aliens Act. 
O'Brien, Meagher, O'Donoghue, and McManus 
sentenced to death, but penalty commuted to 
transportation for life. Encumbered Estates 
Act passed ; aggravates the evils of the Land 
system. Motion for an inquiry on the Church 
Question rejected in the Commons by 170 to 
103 votes. The Queen visits Ireland. 

1850. — Tenant-right agitation. Land war. Crime 
and Outrage Act. Queen's University estab- 
lished. Catholic synod at Thurles condemns 
Queen's Colleges. 

185 1. — Second Russell Administration* Establish- 
ment of an independent Irish parliamentary 
party by Gavan Duffy, Frederic Lucas, G. H. 
Moore, Sharman Crawford. Tenant-right agi- 

* Continuation of first. 
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tation. Tenant League holds a meeting on 
the banks of the Boyne. Death of Shell at 
Florence. Land war. McManus escapes from 
transportation, and arrives in America* Crime 
and Outrage Act. Catholic University founded 
by voluntary subscription. Ecclesiastical 
Tithes Act 

1852 (Feb.). — First Derby Administration, 

Meagher escapes from Van Dieman's Land, 
and arrives in New York. The Napier Land 
Code, securing compensation for improve- 
ments (prospective and retrospective) referred, 
on the suggestion of Mr. Disraeli, to a select 
committee. Religious riots at Belfast. 

1852 (Dec). — Ministers resign ; having been de- 
feated by the Irish vote on Mr. Disraeli's budget. 
Land war. Crime and Outrage Act. Tenant- 
right demonstration at Warrington dispersed. 

1852 (Dec). — Aberdeen Ministry. 

1853. — Land war. Crime and Outrage Act. 
Tenant-right conference. The Napier Code 
passes the Commons ; but Lord Aberdeen, 
under pressure in the Lords, postpone legis- 
lation until 1854* Dublin exhibition. Queen 
visits Ireland. Land war. Crime and Out- 
rage Act. Russell declares that Ministers do 
not intend to deal with the Church Question. 
Income-tax extended to Ireland. 

1854 — Napier Code referred to select committee 
of Lords, when " the Tenants Compensation 
Biir* is condemned by the committee and 
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abandoned by Ministers. Serjeant Shee's 
Bill for Reform of the Church by suspending 
certain benefices where Protestants few in 
number, rejected in Commons by 117 to 31 
votes. Land war. Crime and Outrage Act 

185s (Jan.}-58. — First Palmer ston Administration, 
Land war. Crime and Outrage Act. Peace 
Preservation Act. All attempts at land 
legislation fail. 

1856. — Pardon granted to Smith O'Brien, who 
returns to Ireland. 

1857. — Religious riots at Belfast 

1858 (Feb.), — Second Derby Administration, 
Land war. Peace Preservation Act. Forma- 
tion of the Fenian Society. James Stephens 
revives the Separatist idea. Proclamation 
against secret societies. Arrest of Fenians. 
Maguire's Tenants' Compensation Bill rejected 
in Commons by 200 to 65 votes. 

1859 (June). — Second Palmer ston Administration. 
1859. — National Gallery founded. Agitation 

against the National schools. 
i860. — Cardwell's Land Act passed ; aggravates the 

evils of the land system. Land war. Peace 

Preservation Act. Great emigration movement. 

Papal brigade. Repeal agitation revived. 
1 861. — Land war. Peace Preservation Act 
1862. — Orange riots at Belfast Complete break 

down of parliamentary agitation. Fenianism 

growing strong in Ireland and America. Great 

agricultural distress. 
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1863 (Nov.). — Fenian convention at Chicago. 
Fenian organ in the press, The Irish People^ 
founded in Dublin ; principal managers, John 
O'Leary, Thomas Clarke Luby, Charles James 
Kickham. 

1864. — Fenianism powerful. Death of Smith 
O'Brien. 

1865 (March).— Mr. Dillwyn's motion, "That the 
condition of the Irish Established Church is 
unsatisfactory," opposed by Ministers, the 
Home Secretary declaring that " no practical 
grievance exists." 

1865 (Sept.). — Seizure of The Irish People ; arrest 
of O'Leary, Luby, and, other Fenians. 

1865. — Address of American Fenians. Arrest of 
Fenians at Manchester. A Fenian vessel, with 
gunpowder on board, seized at Liverpool. The 
Pope condemns Fenianism, ^^5000 and 2000 
pike-heads received from America. 

1865 (Oct.). — Third Russell Administration, 

A Fenian Provisional Government in New 
York, and a Congress of 600 members held at 
Philadelphia. 

1865 (Nov.). — Trial and sentence (twenty years 
penal servitude) of O'Leary, Luby, and others. 
Roberts succeeds O'Mahony as Fenian head 
centre. Arrest of Stephens, Kickham, and 
other Fenians. 

1865 (Nov. 24). — Escape of Stephens. 

1866 (Jan.). — 380,000 Fenians reported in United 
States (Haydn). 
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1866 (Feb.). — Suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act. 
Speech by Mr. Bright, condemning the policy 
of England towards Ireland. He says, ** If I 
go back to the Ministers who have sat on the 
Treasury Bench since I first came into this 
House [1843] — Sir Robert Peel first, then Lord 
John Russell, then Lord Aberdeen, then Lord 
Derby, then Lord Palmerston again, then Earl 
Russell — I say with regard to all these men, 
there has not been any approach to anything 
that history will describe as statesmanship on 
the part of the English Government towards 
Ireland. There were Coercion Bills in abun- 
dance ; Arms Bills session after session ; 
lamentations like that of the right honourable 
gentleman the member for Buckinghamshire 
(Mr. Disraeli) that the suspension of the Habeas 
Corpus Act was not made perpetual by a 
clause which he laments was repealed. There 
have been Acts for the suspension of the 
Habeas Corpus Act like that which we are 
now discussing, but there has been no states- 
manship. . . . All history teaches that it is 
not in human nature that men should be con- 
tent under any system of legislation, and of 
institutions such as exists in Ireland." 

1866 (March). — Fenian mass meeting in New York. 
Threatened invasion of Canada. 

1866 (April). — Sir John Grey's motion, "That the 
position of the Established Church urgently 
demands the consideration of Parliament/' 
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•opposed by Ministers " upon considerations of 
common sense, possibility, time, circumstance " 
(speech of Irish Secretary). Fenian invasion 
of Canada. United States Government inter- 
pose. 

1866. — Fenian schooner scuttles English schooner 
near Eastport, N.A. Stephens arrives at New 
York. Discovery of a Fenian armoury in 
Dublin ; the city proclaimed. Habeas Corpus 
Act suspended. 

1866 (July). — Third Derby Administration, 

Three hundred suspected Fenians in prison. 
Great seizure of firearms. Clare and other 
counties proclaimed. Peace Preservation Act. 

1866 (Nov.). — Stephens leaves America for Europe. 
British Government offer ;^2000 for his arrest. 

1867. — Fenian rising. Attempt to take Chester 
Castle. Habeas Corpus Suspension Act. 
Peace Preservation Act. Rescue of Fenians at 
Manchester. Execution of the Fenians, Allen, 
Larkin, and O'Brien. Funeral demonstra- 
tions for Allen, Larkin, and O'Brien at London, 
Cork, Dublin, and Limerick ; funeral pro- 
cessions prohibited. Declaration of Catholic 
clergy in favour of self-government. Bishop 
Moriarty condemns the Fenians. Blowing up 
of Clerkenwell prison by Fenians to effect 
escape of their comrades. State Trials. 

1868 (Feb.). — First Disraeli Administration. 

The Fenian Mackay attacks a Martello tower 
at Cork, but fails and is captured, and 
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sentenced to twelve years' imprisoninent. 
Prosecution of the Irishman and Weekly 
News newspapers for sedition ; editors fined 
and imprisoned. Habeas Corpus Suspension 
Act Peace Preservation Act Land wan 
Mr. Gladstone declares in favour of the dis- 
establishment of the Protestant Episcopalian 
Church in Ireland. Mr. Gladstone's resolu- 
tion in favour of Disestablishment carried in 
Commons by 330 to 265 votes. The Fenian 
Barrett hanged for blowing up Clerkenwell 
prison. Irish Reform Act Visit of Prince 
and Princess of Wales to Dublin. Increased 
emigration to America. 

1868 (Dec). — First Gladstone Administration, 

Peace Preservation Act Habeas Corpus Sus- 
pension Act 

1869. — Land war. Peace Preservation Act. 
Habeas Corpus Suspension Act. Protestant 
Episcopalian Church disestablished. Mixed 
education denounced by Cardinal Cullen, 
Demand of amnesty for the Fenian prisoners. 
O'Donovan Rossa and other Fenians condi- 
tionally released. Tenant-right agitation. The 
Fenian O'Donovan Rossa elected for Tipperary. 

1870. — Land war. Peace Preservation Act Eight 
counties proclaimed. O'Donovan Rossa's 
election annulled. Irish Land Act, securing to 
tenants compensation for improvements and 
disturbance, passed. Home Rule Association 
formed. Davitt convicted of treason-felony. 
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President Grant's Proclamation against Fenian 
raid into Canada. 

1 87 1. — All the Fenians, save the military and 
Manchester prisoners conditionally released* 
Released Fenians welcomed in the United 
States, John Martin, Home Ruler, elected for 
Meath. Westmeath Ribbon Act. Fenian raid 
into Canada suppressed by United States 
Government. Chief Constable Talbot, Fenian 
informer, shot. Amnesty meeting at the Phoenix 
Park suppressed ; riot ensues, and many 
persons are killed. Isaac Butt, Home Rule 
leader, elected for the city of Limerick, 

1872. — ^Home Rulers elected for Galway and Kerry. 

1873. — Peace Preservation Act. Mr. Gladstone's 
Irish University Bill rejected in the Commons 
and withdrawn. 

1874. — Second Disraeli Administration, 

1874. — ^Peace Preservation Act Protection of Life 
and Property Act. 

1875. — Mr. Parnell elected for Meath. 

1876. — ^Mr. Butt's Land Bill, establishing Fixity 
of Tenure, Fair Rents, and Free Sale, rejected 
in the Commons by 290 to 56 votes. 

1877. — ^Mr. Crawford's Bill for extending the Ulster 
Custom throughout Ireland talked out. 

1878. — ^Mr. Crawford's Bill rejected by 85 to 66 
votes. Intermediate Education Act passed. 
Mr. Butt's Bill, brought forward by Mr. 

* Some were, I understand, released xn December, 1870 ; others 
in January, 187 1* 
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McCarthy Downing, is rejected by 286 to 86 
votes. Land war recommences. Neo-Fenian- 
ism started by John Devoy, an old Fenian. 

1879. — Mr. Burt's Bill, reintroduced by Mr. Shaw, 
rejected by 263 to 91 votes. Mr. Crawford's 
Bill talked out. Royal University established. 
Agricultural distress. The Land League 
founded by Michael Davitt. 

1880. — Great agricultural distress. Land war. 
Arrest of Davitt, and other Land Leaguers ; 
prosecution dropped. Mr. Parnell elected 
chief of the Irish Parliamentary Party. 

1880 (April). — Second Gladstone Administration, 
Continued agricultural distress. " Compen- 
sation for Disturbance Bill," for the purpose 
of stopping eviction, passed through the Com- 
mons, but rejected in the Lords. Violent 
land agitation. Obstruction in Parliament 
by Irish members. Boycotting commences. 
State trials; Mr. Parnell, Mr. Dillon, Mr. 
Sexton, Mr. T. P. Sullivan, and other Land 
Leaguers, tried on a charge of conspiring to 
prevent the payment of rents ; the jury dis- 
agree, and the traversers are discharged. 
1 88 1. — Mr. Forster's Coercion Act, practically sus- 
pending the Habeas Corpus Act, passes through 
Parliament, after fierce and prolonged oppo- 
sition by Irish members. Arrest of Davitt ; 
protest and suspension of the Irish members. 
' Land Act passed. Continued agitation. Whole- 
sale arrests and imprisonments, including Mr. 
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Parnell and other Irish members (Oct.). Sup- 
pression of the Land League. No Rent 
manifesto. Invincible Assassination Society 
springs up. Total arrests under Coercion Act, 
940. 

1882. — Mr. Forster's Coercion Act dropped by 
Ministers. Mr, Forster resigns his post as 
Irish Secretary, and is succeeded by Lord 
Frederick Cavendish. Land Leaguers re- 
leased. Lord Frederick Cavendish and Mr. 
Burke, Under-Secretary of Dublin Castle, 
assassinated in the Phoenix Park by the " In- 
vincibles." Crimes Act passed. Mr. Tre- 
velyan becomes Chief Secretary. Aliens Act 
passed. Arrears of Rent Act National 
League founded. 

1883. — Arrest of seventeen persons for the murder 
of Lord Frederick Cavendish and Mr. Burke. 
James Carey turns informer. Brady, Kelly, 
Curley, Gagan, and Caffrey hanged. James 
Carey goes to the Cape, and is shot on board 
ship by O'Donnell. O'Donnell arrested,, 
brought to England, tried, and hanged. 
The Annual Reporter says, "However excel- 
lent Mr. Forster's intentions, however praise- 
worthy his motives, the result of his admini- 
stration was not a success. With all the 
instruments of coercion in his hands, he did 
not know how to employ them properly. It 
reads like the commonest of satires upon his 
term of office, to know that, at a time when the 
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gaols were choking with the number of Mr. 
Forster's * suspects/ when, according to his 
own belief, he had every dangerous man in the 
island under lock and key, his own life was in 
incessant danger at the hands of men of 
whose existence and purposes he was guile- 
lessly unaware ; only a succession of chances, 
that read almost like providential miracles, 
saved him time after time from men whom a 
word of his or a stroke of his pen could at any 
moment have clapped in safe keeping, had he 
the slightest suspicion of their existence. The 
law gave him power to arrest on suspicion, but 
he had no suspicion of the only body of men 
whose plans were really dangerous, whose 
actions were really deadly." 
Davett and Healy imprisoned for not giving 
security to the Queen's Bench to be of ** good 
behaviour.** United Ireland prosecuted ; jury 
disagree. Dynamite outrages; attempt to blow 
up the Local Government and Times offices. 

1884. — New Reform Act lowering the franchise 
in Ireland. The name of Sackville Street 
changed by the Nationalists to O'Connell 
Street. Dynamite explosions at the Carlton 
Club, Victoria, Paddington, Charing Cross, 
London Bridge, Ludgate Hill, and Scotland 
Yard. 

1885 (Jan.). — Attempt to blow up the House of 
Commons and the Tower of London by 
dynamite. 
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1885 (June). — First Salisbury Administration, 
1885. — The Fenian John O'Leary returns to Ire- 
land. General Election ; result — Liberals, 
331; Tories, 249; Home Rulers, 86; Inde- 
pendents, 4 ; the Irish Party hold the balance 
between Liberals and Tories. 

1886 (Feb.). — Third Gladstone Administration, 
Mr. Gladstone introduces a Home Rule 
Bill establishing an Irish Parliament ; he is 
opposed by Lord Hartington, Mr. Chamber- 
lain, Sir Henry James, Mr. Trevelyan, Mr. 
Bright, Mr. Goschen, and other Liberals, and 
the Bill is defeated. 

1886 (June, July). — General Election; result — 
Tories, 316 ; Liberals, 192 ; Home Rulers, 86 ; 
Liberal Unionists, yj. Union between Liberal 
Dissentients and Tories to maintain the 
Legislative Union between England and 
Ireland. 

1886. — Second Salisbury Administration. 

Renewed land agitation. Rejection in the 
Commons of Mr. Parnell's Bill to stay evictions. 

1 887. — " Plan of Campaign " to obtain a reduction 
of rents by enabling tenants to place what 
they considered fair rents in the hands of 
trustees, started by Mr. Dillon. Mr. Dillon 
and other Nationalists prosecuted for estab- 
lishing the Plan of Campaign ; the jury dis- 
' agree, and the traversers are bound over to 
appear again. Tenants acting under the Plan 
of Campaign declared bankrupts. Nationalists 

S 
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imprisoned for refusing to give evidence against 
the plan. Plan of Campaign continues in 
operation in defiance of the authorities. Minis- 
ters obtain "urg^i^cy'* for a new Coercion 
Bill. Bill practically suspending trial by jury 
in political causes, and changing the venue 
in certain cases from Ireland to England, read 
a first time by the application of the Closure ; 
majority, 108 (361 to 253). 



» I 



APPENDIX C. 

On April 2, 1833, Earl Grey's Coercion Bill be- 
came law. On April 15, 1834, Lord Wellesley thus 
described what the condition of things in Ireland 
was, despite the fact that a most stringent Coercion 
Act had been for twelve months in operation. 

" A complete system of legislation, with the most prompt, 
vigorous, and severe executive power, sworn, equipped, and 
armed for all purposes of savage punishment, is established 
in almost every district. On this subject I cannot express 
my opinions more clearly, nor with more force nor justice, 
than your lordships will find employed in a letter addressed 
by Lord Oxmantown, Lieutenant of the King's County, to 
Mr. Littleton. Lord Oxmantown truly observes, that the 
combination established surpasses the law in vigour, promp- 
titude, and efficacy, and that it is more safe to violate the 
law than to obey it." * 

Notwithstanding this statement, it was deemed 
unnecessary to continue Lord Grey's very stringent 
Coercion Act in its original form. A mitigated 
Coercion Bill was introduced instead, and remained 

♦ Letter from Lord Wellesley to Lord Melbourne. Papers 
relating to the state of Ireland. Ordered by the House of Commons 
to be printed, July 7, 1834, p. 5. 
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in force from July 30, 1834, to August i, 1835. O^ 
August I, 1835, a Public Peace Act was introduced 
by Lord Melbourne, with the concurrence and 
support of O'Connell. Its main provisions, as 
summarized by Mr. Leadham,* were — 

1. Lord- Lieutenant in Council may order an extraordinary 
court of general sessions to be holden for any county in 
Ireland. 

2. Such court to have power of any court of Oyer and 
Terminer, etc. 

3. Prosecutors, offenders, witnesses, etc., shall be bound to 
attend thereat on receiving a written notice to that effect. 

6. Offenders to be tried forthwith, unless court shall other- 
wise order. 

7. Proceedings not to be removed by certiorari, etc. 

8. Carrying or concealing firearms in certain cases to be 
deemed a misdemeanour. 

9. Lord- Lieutenant, on presentment of grand jury, may 
direct such court to issue a notice enjoining the inhabitants 
of places therein specified to remain within their habitations 
at night. 

10. Any persons found abroad in the night after such 
notice, in any place specified therein, shall be guilty of a 
misdemeanour. 

1 1. After the day named in such notice, court may authorize 
by warrant domiciliary visits in the places therein specified, 
etc. 

13. Court may summon and examine on oath persons 
certified to have been absent from their dwellings, and may 
imprison and fine any persons convicted thereof who cannot 
satisfactorily account for the same. 

14. Act to be in force five years \j>ost^ p. 266]. 

» " Coercive Measures in Ireland." 
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DRUMMOND AND THE LOCAL MAGISTRATES. 

The disposition shown by Drummond to employ 
the stipendiary magistrates in preference to the 
local ones on critical occasions, sometimes brought 
him into collision with the latter class, and made 
him very unpopular amongst them. He was cross- 
examined a good deal before the Roden Com- 
mittee with reference to the practice. I shall give 
a specimen of this cross-examination. Upon one 
occasion the magistrates of a Western District re- 
ported to the Lord-Lieutenant that a very dis- 
turbed condition of things existed in their part 
of the country, and that it was almost impossible 
to obtain the conviction of offenders, owing to the 
system of intimidation which prevailed. Drum- 
mond at once directed the stipendiary magistrates 
to inquire into the matter, and the result of their 
inquiries showed that the local magistrates had 
not been quite correct in their views. Drummond 
was examined as to the transaction thus : — 
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Question. The pocal] magistrates stated that juries did not 
convict from fear or intimidation ? 

Answer. And it being so stated, it became the duty of the 
Government to ascertain whether that opinion was correct or 
not They wished to test the ground on which it rested, and 
to discover whether it was a sound opinion or not. The 
inquiry was, therefore, directed to ascertain whether in any 
one instance violence had been offered to the person or 
property of a juror. 

Question. Why did not you apply to the local magistrates 
to prove their own statement, and not apply to the stipen- 
diaries who made no such statement ? 

Answer. I think it is the business of the Government to 
make its own inquiries in the way it may deem most 
conclusive. 

Question. Do you think that the stipendiary magistrates 
who have been resident — some a short, some a longer time 
— ^in the county, are better judges of the facts than the 
landlords of the counties who are magistrates 1 

Answer. I do decidedly ; it is their sole and entire business 
to attend to such matters ; and I think their opinions for 
which they are responsible are more carefully formed, and 
the grounds of them better and more carefully examined. 

[Minutes of evidence of Roden Committee. Question 14, 
342, et seq^. 



APPENDIX E, 

IRISH GRIEVANCES AND REMEDIES. 

Extract from a speech of Mr. Bright, delivered 
at Rochdale, December 23, 1867 : — 

" It is not my intention to say anything in the way of 
explanation of what I conceive to be the grievances under 
which the Irish people have laboured, nor of the remedies 
which ought long ago to have been applied. I have done 
this frequently both at public meetings and within the walls of 
the House of Commons. One thing, at any rate, I may be 
allowed to say with regard to them, that I entirely disagree 
with those who, when any crisis or trouble arises, say that 
you must first of all preserve order, you must put down all 
disloyalty and disobedience to the law, you must assert 
the supremacy of the Government, and then consider the 
grievances that are complained of. Generally, after having 
asserted the supremacy of the law, and having made what 
they call peace under the terrors of the law, the grievances 
are forgotten, and there is no consideration of them. This 
has been the case in Ireland for two hundred years. The 
great preserver there has been the gallows. Of late years 
the barbarity of the law has but rarely exhibited itself, but in 
former years the number of persons who suffered death by 
the law in Ireland was something wonderful and appalling to 
think of Now, twenty years ago many of you will recollect 
that in Ireland, under the guidance of one of Ireland's 
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greatest sons, the late Mr. O'Connell, there were held in 
Ireland meetings of vast numbers of the people, equal prob- 
ably in number to the meetings that were held a year ago 
in Birmingham, Manchester, Leeds, Glasgow, and in London. 
Those meetings were held to condemn certain things that 
were evil in Ireland, to demand remedies, to even insist that 
there should be a repeal of the legislative union between the 
two countries, for many thought that only an Irish Parlia- 
ment could abolish the miseries of Ireland, but there is not 
one of you that can point to any single great measure of 
justice which has been given to Ireland in consequence of 
these great meetings. They were on the other side of the 
Channel. They did not frighten Lord Derby like the meetings 
of last year. They were not so near home, and the Govern- 
ment in London always knew that they could count upon the 
power of Great Britain to prevent any great mischief being 
done across the Channel. The grievances were not remedied. 
The demands of the people were not conceded. Nothing has 
been done in Ireland except under the influence of terror. 
If you go back to the first time when the horrible penal laws 
were ameliorated, you will find it was during the time of the 
American War of Independence, when the Government in 
London felt that it would not do to have a great war with the 
colonies on hand, along with the disaffection in Ireland, that 
the penal laws were mitigated to some extent. In 1829 the 
Catholic Emancipation Bill was passed, but the Duke of 
Wellington adniitted it was passed because he would not 
take the responsibility of civil war. Afterwards, when a 
great famine took place, a Poor Law was passed for Ire- 
land, and the Encumbered Estates Court was established, 
in order that the sale of land might be made more free : but, 
except under the pressure of some great emergency, no man 
can point to anything great or good having been done by the 
Imperial Parliament for the Irish nation. But if these huge 
meetings were disregarded, what was more natural or inevit- 
able than that a certain portion of the people, not reasoning 
well, stimulated by an impassionate feeling of the wrongs 
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done to their country, should descend into the ranks, the 
odious and criminal ranks of a dark conspiracy ? If last year 
Parliament had refused to extend the franchise, if all our 
great meetings had been held in vain, if the popular voice 
had risen so that all the world should have heard but the 
deaf members of the Imperial Legislature, you would have 
had in England, I will not say a dark and criminal con- 
spiracy, but you would have had men who would gradually 
have worked their way among the people, and would have 
instructed them in principles and in practices which are near 
akin to the worst form of criminal conspiracy. There is nothing 
so safe as great meetings. Come together, look each other in 
the face, let the men who comprehend the things discuss them 
fairly before you consider them well for yourselves, vote by an 
open free vote in favour of the policy that you require, and 
then let your rulers take that voice as significant of the will 
of the country, and let them bend to it and give the country 
that which it demands. That has never been done for 
Ireland, and it is on this ground, and for this reason, that 
you have at this moment the terrible and calamitous state of 
things that exists.'' 



APPENDIX F. 

KO COERCION UNDER THE MELBOURNE 

MINISTRY. 

The Public Peace Act passed by the Government 
of Lord Melbourne in August, 1835 {ante, p. 260), 
was never put in operation. Lord John Russell 
made this statement in the House of Commons 
on June 15, 1846. He said, "In 1835 ^^ was 
the declared intentions of the Ministers, who had 
then lately taken office, to govern Ireland upon 
principles more congenial to the feelings and affec- 
tions of the great body of the people than had 
hitherto been the case. Full confidence was re- 
posed in those Ministers — full confidence that the 
Bill which was then passed was entrusted to hands 
that would not abuse its powers. I may say that 
confidence was justified, for I believe that Bill 
was never put into operation. I cannot find from 
my noble friend. Lord Normanby, whom I have 
consulted upon the subject, that he ever put it in 
force. I asked him if it was not the case that 
persons expected he might use the power which 
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it gave him. He said, so far from that, he be- 
lieved the fact of the power being in his hands 
was entirely forgotten, and that the existence of 
the Bill was scarcely remembered by the great 
body of the people. The fact is, certainly that 
from 183 s to 1840 the Bill was not put into ope- 
ration ; and in 1840, having to choose whether he 
would renew that Bill or not we deliberately de- 
termined not to renew it, and we allowed it to 

* )) Ik 

expire. * 

* Hansard, 3rd series, vol. Ixxxvii., p. 501. 



APPENDIX G. 

THE LORD-LIEUTENANTS AND CHIEF SECRETARIES 
OF IRELAND SINCE THE UNION. 



[The italics denote those who were Irish, and the asterisks those who, 
whether Irish, English, or Scotch, possessed the confidence of the masses 
of the people.] 



Lord-Lieutenants. 
1801. — Earl Hardwicke. 



1806. — Duke of Bedford. 
1807. — Duke of Richmond. 



181 3. — Viscount Whitworth. 
1817.— Earl Talbot. 



Chief Secretaries. 

1801. — Lord Castlereaghy Abbot 
(afterwards Lord Col- 
chester). 

1 802. — Wickham. 

1804. — Sir E. Nepean. 

1805. — Vansittart (afterwards Lord 
Bexley). 

1806.— Elliot. 

1807. — Sir Arthur Wellesley {Duke 
of Wellington), 

1809. — Dundas (afterwards Lord 
Melville). 
,, Wellesley Pole (afterwards 
Earl of Momington). 



» 



>» 



f ) 



181 7.— Sir R. Peel. 

Grant (afterwards Lord 
Glenelg). 



»> 
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I82I.- 


— 'Marquess of Wellesley* 


1821.- 


— Goulbourn. 






1827.- 


—Lamb (afterwards Lord Mel- 
bourne). 


1828.- 


—Marquess of Anglesey.* 


1828.- 


—Lord F. L. Gower. 


1829.- 


—Duke of Northumberland. 


1829.- 


—Sir H. Hardinge. 


1830.- 


—The Marquess of Anglesey, f 


1831.- 


—Stanley. 






1833.- 


—Sir J. C. Hobhouse. Little- 


1833.- 


—Marquess of Wellesley. J 




ton (afterwards Lord 
Hatherton). 


1834.- 


—The Earl of Haddington. 






1835- 


—The Earl of Mulgrave* 


1835.- 


—Viscount Morpeth (after- 




(afterwards Marquess of 




wards Lord Carlisle). 




Normanby). 


>» 


>» »» 


1839.- 


—Lord Ebrington * (after- 
wards Earl Fortescue).§ 






I84I.- 


-Earl De Grey. 


1841.- 


—Lord Elliot. 


1844.- 


—Lord Heytesbury. 










1845.- 


—Sir T. Freemantle. 


1846.- 


—Earl of Bessborough. 


1846.- 


—Earl of Lincoln. 


»» 


>» >> 


>> 


Henry Labouchere. 


1847.- 


—Earl of Clarendon. 


1847.- 


—Sir William Somervtlle. 


1852.- 


-Earl of Eglinton. 


1852.- 


—Lord Naas. 


1853.- 


—Earl of St. Germains. 


i8S3.- 


—Sir John Young, 


I855-- 


—Earl of Clarendon. 


1855.- 


-Edward Horsman. 






185,7.- 


-H. A, Herbert, 


1858.- 


-Earl of Eglinton. 


1858.- 


—Lord Nctas. 


1859.- 


-Earl of Carlisle. 


1859.- 


-Edward Cardwell. 






1861.- 


-Sir. R. Peel. 


1864.- 


-Earl of Kimberley. 










1865.- 


—Chichester Fortescue {.Lord 
Carlingford). 


1866.- 


-Duke of Abercorn. 


1866.- 


-Lord Naas, 


1868.- 


-Earl Spencer. 


1868.- 


-Colonel John Wilson Patten. 






1868.- 


—Chichester Fortescue, 






1870.- 


-Marquess of Hartington. 



t The Marquess of Anglesey was recalled when he was most popular, 
and sent back when he had ceased to be popular. 

X Came to administer a Coercion Act, and ceased to be popular. 

§ Drummond was practically the Governor of the country from 1835 ^^ 
1840, and during all the time this Executive was very popular. 
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1874. — Duke of Abercorn. 
1876. — Duke of Marlborough. 

1880. — Earl Cowper. 
1882. — Earl Spencer. 

1886. — Lord Carnarvon. 
Lord Aberdeen.* 
The Marquess of London- 
derry. 






1874. — Sir M. Hicks-Beach. 

1878. — ^James Lowther. 
1880.— W. E. Forster. 
1882. — Lord Frederick Cavendish. 

,, G. E. Trevelyan. 
1886.— Sir W. Hart Dyke. 
John Morley.* 
Sir M. Hicks- Beach. 



)> 
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1887.— G. A. Balfour. 
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Demy Svo, 14^. 
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CARPENTER, TV, B., LL.D., M.D.y F.R.S., <?/f.— The Principles 
of Mental Physiology. With their Applications to the 
Training and Discipline of the Mind, and the Study of its Morbid 
Conditions. Illustrated. Sixth Edition. 8vo, I2s, 

Catholic Dictionary. Containing some Account of the Doctrine, 
DiscipHne, Rites, Ceremonies, Councils, and Religious Orders of 
the Catholic Church. By William E. Addis and Thomas 
Arnold, M. A. Third Edition. Demy 8vo, 2is, 

CHEYNE, Rev. T, ^.— The Prophecies of Isaiah. Translated 
with Critical Notes and Dissertations. 2 vols. Third Edition. 
Demy 8vo, 25^. 

Circulating Capital. Being an Inquiry into the P'undamental Laws 
of Money. An Essay by an East India Merchant. Small crown 
Svo, 6s. 

CLAIRACTT.— 'Elements of Geometry. Translated by Dr. 
Kaines. With 145 Figures. Crown Svo, 4^. 6d. 

CLAPPER TOAT, Jane //?^w^. — Scientific Meliorism and the 
Evolution of Happiness. Large crown Svo, Sj. 6^. 

CLARKE, Rev, Henry James, A.K.C. — The Fundamental Science. 
Demy Svo, \os. 6d. 

CLAYDEN, P. ?r.— Samuel Sharpe. Egyptologist and Translator 
of the Bible. Crown Svo, ds. 

CLLFFORD, Samuel— '^Yid^. Think Te of the Christ? Crown 
Svo, 6j. 

CLODD, Edzvard, F.R.A.S.—The Childhood of the ^World : a 
Simple Account of Man in Early Times. Seventh Edition. 
Crown Svo, 35. 

A Special Edition for Schools, is. 

The Childhood of Religions. Including a Simple Account of 
the Birth and Growth of Myths and Legends. Eighth Thousand. 
Crown Svo, 5^. 

A Special Edition for Schools, is. 6d. 

Jesus of Nazareth. With a brief sketch of Jewish Histoiy to the 
Time of His Birth. Small crown Svo, 6s. 

COGHLAN, y. Cole, D.D.~The Modern Pharisee and other 
Sermons. Edited by the Very Rev. H. H. Dickinson, D.D., 
Dean of Chapel Royal, Dublin. New and Cheaper Edition. 
Crown Svo, Js. 6d, 

COLEy George R. Fitz-Roy. — The Peruvians at Home. Crown 
Svo, 6s. 

COLERIDGE, ibira.— Memoir and Letters of Sara Coleridge, 

Edited by her Daughter. With Index. Cheap Edition. With 
Portrait. 7^". 6d. 
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Collects Exemplified. Being Illustrations from the Old and New 
Testaments of the Collects for the Sundays after Trinity. By the 
Author of " A Commentary on the Epistles and Gospels." Edited 
by the Rev. Joseph Jackson. Crown 8vo, 5^. 

CONNELLf A. K. — Discontent and Banger in India. Small 
crown 8vo, 3^. 6</. 

The Economic Revolution of India. Crown 8vo, 4?. (yd. 

COOK^ KeningaUy LL.D, — The Fathers of Jesus. A Study of the 
Lineage of the Christian Doctrine and Traditions. 2 vols. Demy 
Svo, 28j. 

CORY, William,— K Guide to Modern English History. Part I. 
—MDCCCXV.-MDCCCXXX. Demy 8vo, % Part XL— 
MDCCCXXX.-MDCCCXXXV., 15J. 

COTTER ILL, H. ^.— An Introduction to the Study of Poetry. 
Cro\\-n 8vo, 7^. 6^. 

COTTON, H, J. ^.— New India, or India in Transition. 
Third Edition, Crown 8vo, 4?. (yd. 

COUTTS, Francis Btirdett Monejf. —Th.e Training of the Instinct 
of Love. With a Preface by the Rev. Edward Thring, M. A. 
Small crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

COX, Rev, Sir George W., M.A., BarL—The Mythology of the 
Aryan Nations. New Edition. Demy Svo, 16^. 

Tales of Ancient Greece. New Edition. Small crown 8yo, 6s. 

A Manual of Mythology in the fornci of Question and 
Ans^wer. New Edition. Fcap. Svo, ss. 

An Introduction to the Science of Gonciparative Myth- 
ology and Folk-Lore. Second Edition. Crown Svo. 7s. 6d. 

COX, Rev. Sir G. W., M.A., Bart., and JONES, Eustace Hinton,— 
Popular Romances of the Middle Ages. Third 
Edition, in I vol. Crown Svo, 6j. 

COX, Rev. Samuel, D.D. — A Commentary on the Book of Job. 
With a Translation. Second Edition. Demy Svo, 15J. 

Salvator Mundi ; or, 'Is Christ the Saviour of all Men? Tenth 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 5^. 

The Larger Hope. A Sequel to "Salvator Mundi." Second 
Edition. i6mo, \s. 

The Genesis of Evil, and other Sermons, mainly expository. 
Third Edition. Crown Svo, 6s. 

Balaam. An Exposition and a Study. Crown Svo, 5^. 

Miracles. An Argument and a Challenge. • Crown Svo, 2J. 6./. 

CRA VEN, Mrs.— A Year's Meditations. Crown Svo, 6s. 
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CRAWFURDt (9j«/fl/^.— -Portugal, Old and New. With Iliustra-^ 
tions and Maps. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 6j. 

CROZIERj John Beattie, M.B.^The Religion of the Future- 
Crown 8vo, 6s, 

CUNNINGHAM, IV., ^.Z?.— Politics and Economics : An Essay 
on the Nature of the Principles of Political Economy, together 
with a survey of Recent Legislation. Crown 8vo, ^s, 

DANIELL, Clarmmt, — The Gold Treasure of India. An Inquiry 
into its Amount, the Cause of its Accumulation, and the Proper 
Means of using it as Money. Crown 8vo, 5j. 

Discarded Silver : a Plan for its Use as Money. Small crown^ 
8vo, 2J. 

DANIEL, Gerard, Mary Stuarts a Sketch and a Defence. 

Crown 8vo, 5^. 

DAVIDSON, Rev, Samuel, D,D.y ZZ.Z>.— Canon of the Bible; 
Its Foi-mation, History, and Fluctuations. Third and Revised 
Edition. Small crown 8vo, 5<f» 

The Doctrine of Last Things contained in the New Testa- 
ment compared with the Notions of the Jews and the Statements 
of Church Creeds. Small crown 8vo, 3^. 6d, 

DAWSON, Geo., M.A. Prayers, with a Discourse on Prayer. 

Edited by his Wife. First Series. Ninth Edition. Crown 
8vo, 3J*. 6d, 

Prayers, with a Discourse on Prayer. Edited by George 
St. Clair. Second Series. Crown 8vo, 6s, 

Sermons on Disputed Points and Special Occasions. 

Edited by his Wife. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s, 

Sermons on Daily Life and Duty. Edited by his Wife. 
Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s, 

The Authentic Gospel, and other Sermons. Edited by 
George St. Clair, F.G.S. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Biographical Lectures. Edited by George St. Clair, F G.S- 
Large crown, 8vo, ^js. 6d, 

Dli yONCOURT, Madame J/^nV.— ^SATholesome Cookery. Third 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 3^. 6d, 

Democracy in the Old ^World and the New. By the Author 
' of " The Suez Canal, the Eastern Question, and Abyssinia," etc. 
Small crown 8vo, 2J. 6d. 

DENT, H. C— A Tear in Brazil. With Notes on Religion, Meteor- 
ology, Natural History, etc. Maps and Illustrations. Demy 
8vo, 1 8 J. 

Discourse on the Shedding of Blood, and The Laws of 
^STar. Demy 8vo, 2s. 6d, 
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DOUGLAS, Rev, Herman,— Into the Deep ; or, The Wonders of the 
LfOrd's Person. Crown 8vo, 2s, 6d, 

DOWDElsr, Edward, ZZ.Z>.— Shakspere : a Critical Study of his 
Mind and Art. Eighth Edition. Post 8vo, \2s. 

Studies in Literature, 1789-1877. Third Edition. Large 
post 8vo, 6j. 

Dulce Domum. Fcap. 8vo, 5j. 

DU MONCEL, Count, — Tho Telephone, the Microphone, and 
the Phonograph. With 74 Illustrations. Third Edition, 
Small crown 8vo, 5^. 

DURUY, Victor, — History of Rome and the Roman People. 
Edited by Prof. Mahaffy. With nearly 3000 Illustrations. 4to. 
6 vols, in 12 parts, '^os, each vol. 

EDGEWORTH, F, K— Mathematical Psychics. An Essay on 
the Application of Mathematics to Social Science. Demy 8vo, 
*js, 6d, 

Educational Code of the Prussian Nation, in its Present 
Form. In accordance with the Decisions of the Common Pro- 
vincial Law, and with those of Recent Legislation. Crown 8vo, 
2s, 6d, 

Education Library. Edited by Philip Magnus : — 

An Introduction to the History of Educational 
Theories. By Oscar Browning, M.A. Second Edition. 
3^. 6d, 

Old Greek Education. By the Rev. Prof. Mahaffy, M.A. 
Second Edition. 3^. 6d. 

School Management. Including a general view of the work 
of Education, Organization and Discipline. By Joseph Landon. 
P'ifth Edition. 6^. 

EDWARDES, Major-General Sir Herbert ^.-—Memorials of his 
Life and Letters. By his Wife. With Portrait and Illustra- 
tions. 2 vols. Demy 8vo. 36J. 

ELSDALE, Henry, — Studies in Tennyson's Idylls. Crown 8vo, 5^. 

Emerson's (Ralph ^Waldo) Life. By Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
English Copyright Edition. With Portrait. Crown 8vo, 6j. 

Enoch the Prophet. The Book of. Archbishop Laurence's Trans- 
lation, with an Introduction by the Author of *' The Evolution of 
Christianity." Crown Svo, 5^. 

Eranus. A Collection of Exercises in the Alcaic and Sapphic Metres. 
Edited by F. W. Cornish, Assistant Master at Eton. Second 
Edition. Crown Svo, 2j. 

EVANS, MarJ^.—The Story of Our Father's Love, told to 
Children. Sixth and Cheaper Edition. With Four Illustrations. 
Fcap. Svo, ij. 6d, 
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"Fan Kwae" at Canton before Treaty Bays 1825-1844. 

By an old Resident. With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, ^s. 

Faith of the Unlearned, The. Authority, apart from the Sanction 
of Reason, an Insufficient Basis for It. By "One Unlearned." 
Crown 8vo, 6f. 

FEIS^ Jacob, — Shakspere and Montaigne. An Endeavour to 
Explain the Tendency of Hamlet from Allusions ia Co&temporary 
Works. Crown 8vo, 5^. 

FLOREDICE, W, H.—K Month among the Mere Irish. Small 
crown 8vo. Second Edition, ^s. (ki. 

Frank Leeward. Edited by Charles Bampton. Crown 8vo, p. 6d. 

FULLER, Rev, Morris. — The Lord's Day ; or. Christian Sunday. 

Its Unity, History, Philosophy, and Perpetual Obligation. 
Sermons. Demy 8vo, loj. dd. 

GARDINER, Samuel R., and J. BASS MULLINGER, M,A.— 
Introduction to the Study of Knglish History. Second 
Edition. Large crown 8vo, ^s, 

GARDNER, Dorsey.—QxiaXvQ Bras, Ligny, and "Waterloo. A 

Narrative of the Campaign in Belgium, 1 815. With Maps and 
Plans. Demy 8vo, i6j-. 

GELD ART, E. il/.— Echoes of Truth. Sermons, with a Short 
Selection of Prayers and an Introductory Sketch, by the Rev. 
C. B. Upton. Crown 8vo, (ys. 

Genesis in Advance of Present Science. A Critical Investigation 
of Chapters I.-IX. By a Septuagenarian Beneficed Presbyter. 
Demy 8vo. \os, dd, 

GEORGE, J/enrjf.— Progress and Poverty : An Inquiry into the 
Causes of Industrial Depressions, and of Increase of Want with 
Increase of Wealth. The Remedy. Fifth Library Edition. 
Post 8vo, 7s, 6d. Cabinet Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s, 6d. Also a 
Cheap Edition. Limp cloth, is. 6d. Paper covers, is. 

Protection, or Free Trade. An Examination of the Tariff 
Question, with especial regard to the Interests of Labour, Crown 
8vo, 5^-. 

Social Problems. Fourth Thousand. Crown 8vo, ^s. Cheap 
Edition. Paper covers, is. 

GLANVILL, Joseph. — Scepsis Scientiflca ; or, Confest Ignorance, 
the Way to Science ; in an Essay of the Vanity of Dogmatizing 
and Confident Opinion. Edited, with Introductory Essay, by 
John Owen. Elzevir 8vo, printed on hand-made paper, 6j. 

Glossary of Terms and Phrases. Edited by the Rev. H. Percy 
Smith and others. Second and Cheaper Edition, Medium 
8vo, 7^. (id. 
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GLOVER^ Ry M.A. — Kxempla Latina. A First Construing Book, 
with. Short Notes, Lexicon, and an Introduction to the Analysis 
of Sentences. Second Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 2s, 

GOLDSMID, Sir Fratuis Henry, Bart,, Q.C, M.P.— Memoir of. 
With Portrait. Second Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo, 6s, 

GOODENOUGHy Commodore J, C?.— Memoir of, with Extracts from 
his Lettere and Journals. Edited by his Widow. With Steel 
Engraved Portrait. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 5j. 

GORDON, Major-GenI, C, 6^. —His Journals at Kartoum. 
Printed from the original MS. With Introduction and Notes by 
A. Egmont Hake. Portrait, 2 Maps, and 30 Illustrations. 
Two vols., demy 8vo, 21 j. Also a Cheap Edition in I vol., ds, 

Gordon's (General) Last Journal. A Facsimile of the last 
Journal received in England from General Gordon, Repro- 
duced by Photo-lithography. Imperial 4to, £2> 3^« 

Events in his Life. From the Day of his Birth to the Day of 
his Death, By Sir H. W. GORDON. With Maps and Illus- 
trations. Demy 8vo, i8j. 

GOSSEy Edmund. — Seventeenth Century Studies. A Contri- 
bution to the History of English Poetry. Demy 8vo, loj-. 6d, 

GOULD, Rev. S, Baring, M.A. — Germany, Present and Past. 

New and Cheaper Edition. Large crown 8vo, *is, 6d, 

GO WAN, Major Walter E.—A. Ivanoff's Russian Grammar. 
(i6th Edition.) Translated, enlarged, and arranged for use of 
Students of the Russian Language. Demy 8vo, 6s. 

GO WE R, Lord Ronald. My Reminiscences. Miniature Edition, 
printed on hand-made paper, limp parchment antique, los. 6d. 

Last Days of Mary Antoinette. An Historical Sketch. 
With Portrait and Facsimiles. Fcap. 4to, loj. 6d. 

Notes of a Tour from Brindisi to Yokohama, 1883- 
1884. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

GRAHAM, William, M.A.—The Creed of Science, Religious, Moral, 
and Social. Second Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo, 6s, 

The Social Problem, in its Economic, Moral, and 
Political Aspects. Demy 8vo, 14J. 

GREY, Rowland.— In Sunny Switzerland. A Talc of Six Weeks. 
Second Edition. Small crown 8vo, 5^. 

Lindenblumen and other Stories. Small crown 8vo, 5^. 

GRIMLEY, Rev. H. N., i1/.^.— Tremadoc Sermons, chiefly on 
the Spiritual Body, the Unseen ^World, and the 
Divine Humanity. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo, 6^. 

GUSTAFSON, Alex.— The Foundation of Death. Third Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 5^. 
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GUSTAFSON, Alex,— continued. 

Some Thoughts on Moderation. Reprinted from a Paper 
read at the Reeve Mission Room, Manchester Square, June 8, 
1885. Crown 8vo, U. 

HADDON, Caroline.— The Larger Life, Studies in Hin ton's 
Ethics. Crown 8vo, 5^. 

HAECKELy Prof. Ernsl.— The History of Creation. Translation 
revised by Professor E. Ray Lankester, M.A., F.R.S. With 
Coloured Plates and Genealogical Trees of the various groups 
of both Plants and Animals. 2 vols. Third Edition, Post 
8vo, 32J. 

The History of the Evolution of Man. With numerous 
Illustrations. 2 vols. Post 8vo, 32J. 

A Visit to Ceylon. Post 8vo, ys. 6(1. 

Freedom in Science and Teaching, With a Prefatory Note 
by T, H. Huxley, F.R.S. Crown 8vo, 5j. 

Half-Crown Series : — 

A Lost Love, By Anna C. Ogle [Ashford Owen]. 

Sister Dora : a Biography. By Margaret Lonsdale. 

True ^Words for Brave Men : a Book for Soldiers and Sailors. 
By the late Charles Kingsley. 

Notes of Travel : being Extracts from the Journals of Count VoN 

MOLTKE. 

English Sonnets. Collected and Arranged by J. Dennis. 

Home Songs for Quiet Hours. By the Rev. Canon R. H. 
Baynes. 

Hamilton, Memoirs of Arthur, B.A., of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

HARRIS, William.— The History of the Radical Party in 
Parliament. DemySvo, 15^. 

HARROP, i?(?^^;Y.— Bolingbroke. A Political Study and Criticism. 
DemySvo, 14J. 

IIARTy Rev. y. W. r.— The Autobiography of Judas Iscariot, 

A Character Study. Crown 8vo, 3^-. 6d. 

IIAWEIS, Rev. H. R., ^J/.^.— Current Coin. Materialism— The 
Devil — Crime — Drunkenness — Pauperism — Emotion — Recreation 
— The Sabbath. Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo, 5J. 

Arrows in the Air. Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo, 5^, 

Speech in Season, Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo, 5^. 

Thoughts for the Times. Thirteenth Edition. Crown 8vo, 5j. 

Unsectarian Fanaily Prayers. New Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 
is. 6d, 
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HAWKINS^ Edivards Comerford. — Spirit and Form. Sermons 
preached in the Parish Church of Leatherhead. Crown 8vo, 6j". 

HAWTHORNE, A^athaniel.'—'WoTyi.s, Complete in Twelve Volumes. 
Large post 8vo, *js. 6d. each volume. 

Vol. I. Tv^icE-TOLD Tales. 

II. Mosses from an Old Manse. 

III. The House of the Seven Gables, and The Snovt 

Image. 

IV, The Wonderbook, Tanglewood Tales, and Grand- 

father's Chair. 
V. The Scarlet Letter, and The Blithedale Romance* 
VI. The Marble Faun. [Transformation.] 

VTTT \ ^^^ ^^^ Home, and English Note-Books. 

IX. American Note-Books. 
X. French and Italian Note-Books. 
XI. Septimius Felton, The Dolliver Romance, Fanshawe, 
and, in an Appendix, The Ancestral Footstep. 
XII. Tales and Essays, and other Papers, with a Bio- 
graphical Sketch of Hawthorne. 

HEATH, Francis George. — Autumnal Leaves. Third and cheaper 
Edition. Large crown 8vo, 6^. 

Sylvan ^Winter, With 70 Illustrations. Large crown 8vo, I4J'. 

HENNESSY, Sir John /i?/^. —Ralegh in Ireland. With his Letters 
on Irish Affairs and some Contemporary Documents. Large crown 
8vo, printed on hand-made paper, parchment, los, 6d. 

HENRY, Philip. — Diaries and Letters of. Edited by Matthew 
IIenry Lee, M.A. Large crown Svo, 7j. 6d, 

HINTON, y.— Life and Letters. With an Introduction by Sir W. 
W. Gull, Bart., and Portrait engraved on Steel by C. H. Jeens. 
Fifth Edition. Crown Svo, 2>s. 6d. 

Philosophy .and Religion. Selections from the Manuscripts of 
the late James Hinton. Edited by Caroline Haddon. Second 
Edition. Crown Svo, 5^. 

The Law Breaker, and The Coming of the Law. 

Edited by Margaret Hinton. Crown Svo, 6s, 

The Mystery of Pain. New Edition. Fcap. Svo, u, 

Hodson of Hodson's Horse ; or. Twelve Years of a Soldier's Life 
in India. Being extracts from the Letters of the late Major 
W. S. R. Hodson. With a Vindication from the Attack of Mr. 
Bosworth Smith. Edited by his brother, G. H. Hodson, M.A, 
Fourth Edition. Large crown Svo, 5^. j 

HOLTHAM, E. a—Eight Years in Japan, 1873-1881. Work, 
Travel, and Recreation, With three Maps. Large crown Svo, ^j. 
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Homology of Kconomic Justice. An. Essay by an East India 
Merchant. Small crown 8vo, 5j". 

HOOPER, Mary. — Little Dinners : Hoiw to Serve them w^itli 
Elegance and Kcononay. Twentieth Edition. Crown 
8vo, 2J. 6d. 

Cookery for Invalids, Persons of Delicate Digestion, 
and Children. Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6cL 

K very-Day Meals. Being Economical and Wholesome Recipes 
for Breakfast, Luncheon, and Supper. Sixth Edition, Crown 
8vo, 2s. 6d. 

HOPKINS, Ellice, —^fJovls. amongst "Working Men. Sixth 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 3J'. 6d. 

HORNADAY, W. r.— Two Tears in a Jungle. With Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo, lYs. 

HOSPJTALIERy ^.— The Modern Applications of Electricity. 
Translated and Enlarged by Julius Maier, Ph.D. 2 vols. 
Second Edition, Revised, with many additions and numerous 
Illustrations. Demy 8vo, I2J. dd. each volume. 

Vol. I. — Electric Generators, Electric Light. 
Vol. II. — Telephone : Various Applications : Electrical 
Transmission of Energy. 

HOWARD, Robert, //.^.— The Church of England and other 
Religious Communions- A course of Lectures delivered in 
the Parish Church of Clapham. Crown 8vo, 7j. 6^. 

HUMPHREY, Rev, William,— Tlie Bible and Belief. A Letter 
to a Friend. Small Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

HUNTER, William C— Bits of Old China. Small crown 8vo, 6j. 

HUNTINGFORD, Rev. E., D.C.L.—The Apocalypse. With a 
Commentary and Introductory Essay. Demy 8vo, Ss. 

HUTCHINSON, -^—Thought Symbolism, and Grammatic 
Illusions. Being a Treatise on the Nature, Purpose, and 
Material of Speech. Crown 8vo, 2J. dd, 

HUTTON, Rev. C. A— Unconscious Testimony ; or. The Silent 
Witness of the Hebrew to the Truth of the Historical Scriptures. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

HYNDMAN, H. M.—TYi^ Historical Basis of Socialism in 
England. Large crown 8vo, 8j. dd. 

IDDESLEIGH, Earl ^.— The Pleasures, Dangers, and Uses 
of Desultory Reading. Fcap. 8vo, in Wliatman paper 
cover, is. 

IM THURN, Everard /^— Among the Indians of Guiana. 

Being Sketches, chiefly anthropologic, from the Interior of British 
Guiana. With 53 Illustrations and a Map. Demy 8vo, i8j. 
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yACCOUDy'Prof. i*.— The Curability and Treatment of Pul- 
monary Phthisis. Translated and edited by Montagu 
Lubbock, M.D. Demy 8vo, 15^-. 

Jaunt in a Junk ; A Ten Days* Cruise in Indian Seas. Large crown 
8vo, 7j. 6d, 

JENKINS, E., and RAYMOND, 7.— The Architect's Legal 
Handbook. Tiiird Edition, revised. Crown 8vo, dr. 

JENKINS, Rev, Canon R, C.~Heraldry : English and Foreign. 
With a Dictionary of Heraldic Terms and 156 Illustrations, 
Small crown 8vo, 3J. 6d, 

JERVIS^ Rev, W, Henley. -'i:\ie Gallican Church and the 
Revolution. A Sequel to the History of the Church of 
France, from the Concordat of Bologna to the Revolution. 
Demy 8vo, i8j. 

yOEty Z. — A Consul's Manual and Shipowner's and Ship- 
master's Practical Guide in their Transactions 
Abroad. With Definitions of Nautical, Mercantile, and Legal 
Terms ; a Glossary of Mercantile Terms in English, French, 
German, Italian, and Spanish ; Tables of the Money, Weights, 
and Measures of the Principal Commercial Nations and their 
Equivalents in British Standards; and Forms of Consular and 
Notarial Acts. Demy 8vo, \2.s, 

JOHNSTON, H, H, EZ.S.—The Kilima-njaro Expedition. 
A Record of Scientific Exploration in Eastern Equatorial Africa, 
and a General Description of the Natural History, Languages, 
and Commerce of the Kilima-njaro District. With 6 Maps, and 
over 80 Illustrations by the Author. Demy 8vo, 21s, 

JOYCE, P, W,, LL.D,, ^/c— Old Celtic Romances. Translated 
from the Gaelic. Crown 8vo, 7j. 6^. 

KAUFMANN, Rev, M., B,A, — Socialism: its Nature, its Dangers,, 
and its Remedies considered. Crown 8vo, ^s, dd. 

Utopias \ or. Schemes of Social Improvement, from Sir Thomas 
More to Karl Marx. Crown 8vo, 5^. 

I\A Y, David, F,R,G.S. — Education and Educators. Crown 8vo, 
7j. 6d, 

I>rAY, Joseph,— VvQe Trade in Land. Edited by his Widow. With 
Preface by the Right Hon. John Bright, M.P. Seventh 
Edition. Crown 8vo, $s, 

*^* Also a cheaper edition, without the Appendix, but with a Revise 
of Recent Changes in the Land Laws of England, by the Right 
Hon. G. Osborne Morgan, Q.C, M.P. Cloth, is, 6d, Paper 
covers, is, 

KELKE, W, H, H.—An Epitome of English Grammar for 
the Use of Students. Adapted to the London Matriculation 
Course and Similar Examinations. Crown 8vo, 4J. dd. 
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KEMPIS^ Thomas a.— Of the Imitation of Christ. Parchment 
Library Edition. — Parchment or cloth, 6j. ; vellum, *js, 6d, The 
Red Line Edition, fcap. 8vo, red edges, 2s. 6d. The Cabinet 
Edition, small 8vo, cloth limp, is. ; cloth boards, red edges, is. 6d» 
The Miniature Edition, red edges, 32mo, is. 

*^* All the above Editions may be had in various extra bindings. 

KETTLEWELL, Rev. ^.—Thomas a Kempis and the Brothers 
of Common Life. With Portrait. Crown 8vo, *]s. 6d. 

KIDD^ Joseph, M.D. — The La^nrs of Therapeutics ; or, the Science 
and Art of Medicine. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 6j. 

KINGSFORD, Anna, Af.D.—The Perfect ^Way in Diet A 

Treatise advocating a Return to the Natural and Ancient Food of 
our Race. Second Edition. Small crown 8vo, 2s. 

KINGSLEY, Charles, -^/.^.— Letters and Memories of his Life. 
Edited by his Wife. With two Steel Engraved Portraits, and 
Vignettes on Wood. Fifteenth Cabinet Edition. 2 vols. Crown 

8vO, I2J'. 

*^* Also a People's Edition, in one volume. With Portrait. Crown 

8vo, 6j*. 

All Saints' Day, and other Sermons. Edited by the Rev. W. 
Harrison. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, "js. 6d. 

True ^Words for Brave Men, A Book for Soldiers' and 
Sailors' Libraries. Eleventh Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d, 

KNOXy Alexander A. — The New Playground ; or. Wanderings in 
Algeria. New and Cheaper Edition. Large crown 8vo, 6j. 

Land Concentration and Irresponsibility of Political Power, 

as causing the Anomaly of a Widespread State of Want by the 
Side of the Vast Supplies of Nature. Crown 8vo, 5j. 

LANDON, Joseph. — School Management ; Including a General View 
of the Work of Education, Organization, and Discipline. Fifth 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 6j. 

LEE, Rev. F. G., D.C.L.—Tlae Other World ", or. Glimpses of the 
Supernatural. 2 vols. A New Edition. Crown 8vo, 15J. 

Letters from an Unknow^n Friend. By the Author of " Charles 
Lowder." With a Preface by the Rev. W. H. Cleaver. Fcap. 
8vo, is. 

Leward, Frank. Edited by Charles Bampton. Crown 8vo, 7^. 6d. 

LEWIS, Edward Dillon.— A Draft Code of Criminal Law and 
Procedure. Demy 8vo, 21s. 

Life of a Prig. By One. Third Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 3^. ed. 

LILLIE, Artliur, M.R.A.S.—rhe Popular Life of Buddha. 
Containing an Answer to the Hibbert Lectures of 188 1, With 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6^. 
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LLOYD, fVa/fer.—The Hope of the World : An Essay on Universal 
Redemption. Crown 8vo, $s, 

LONGFELLOW, H, lVads7uorih.—l^ite. By his Brother, Samuel 
Longfellow. With Portraits and Illustrations. 2 vols. Demy 
8vo, 28^. 

LONSDALE, MargareL—SisXev Dora : a Biography. With Portrait. 
Cheap Edition. Small crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

George Eliot : Thoughts upon her Life, her Books, and 
Herself. Second Edition. Small crown 8vo, is. bd. 

LOUNSBURY, Thomas i?.— James Fenimore Cooper. With 
Portrait. Crown 8vo, 5^. 

LOIVDER, Charles.— Pi. Biography. By the Author of ** St. Teresa." 
New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. With Portrait. 3J. dd. 

LUCKES, Eva C. E. — Lectures on General Nursing, delivered to 
the Probationers of the London Hospital Training School for 
' Nurses. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

LYALL, William Rcnue, D.D. — Propaedeia Prophetica ; or, The 
Use and Design of the Old Testament Examined. New Edition. 
With Notices by George C. Pearson, M.A., Hon. Canon of 
Canterbury. Demy 8vo, loj. 6d, 

LYTTON, Edward Bnkver, I^rd.—lLite, Letters and Literary 
Remains. By his Son, the Earl of Lytton. With Portraits, 
Illustrations and Facsimiles. Demy 8vo. Vols. I. and IL, 32^. 

MA CAUL AY, G, C— Francis Beaumont : A Critical Study. Crown 
8vo, 5^'. 

MAC CALLUM, M. /^K— Studies in Low German and High 
German Literature. Crown 8vo, 6j. 

MACHIAVELLT, Niccolb. — JMQ and Times. By Prof. Villari. 
Translated by Linda Villari. 4 vols. Large post 8vo, 48A 

MACHIAVELLT, MV^^/^.— Discourses on the First Decade of 
Titus Livius. Translated from the Italian by NiNiAN HiLL 
Thomson, M.A. Large crown 8vo, 12^. 

The Prince. Translated from the Italian by N. H: T. Small 
crown 8vo, printed on hand-made paper, bevelled boards, 6j. 

MACKENZIE, Alexajider. — How India is Governed. Being an 
Account of England's Work in India. Small crown 8vo, 2s, 

MAGNUS, Mrs.—AJaoyxX the Jews since Bible Times. From the 
Babylonian Exile till the English Exodus. Small crown 8vo, 6s. 

MAGUIRE, Thomas, — Lectures on Philosophy. Demy 8vo, gs, 

MAIR, R. S., M.D., F.R.C.S.E.—rhe Medical Guide for Anglo- 
Indians. Being a Compendium of Advice to Europeans in 
India, relating to the Preservation and Regulation of Health. 
With a Supplement on the Management of Children in India. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo, limp cloth, 3^. 6d, 

c 
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MALDENy Henry Ellwt'-'SnQnndL, 1683. The History and Conse- 
quences of the Defeat of the Turks before Vienna, September 
I2th, 1683, by John Sobieski, King of Poland, and Charles 
Leopold, Duke of Lorraine. Crown 8vo, 4f. 6d. 

Many Voices. A volume of Extracts from the Religious Writers of 
Christendom from the First to the Sixteenth Century. With 
Biographical Sketches. Crown Svo, cloth extra, red edges, dr. 

MARKHAMy Capt, Albert HastingSy 7?.iV.— The Great Frozen Sea : 
A Personal Narrative of the Voyage of the Alert during the Arctic 
Expedition of 1875-6. With 6 Full -page Illustrations, 2 Maps, 
and 27 Woodcuts. Sixth and Cheaper Edition. Crown Svo, 6j. 

MARTINEAUy Gertrude,— 0^x^Xvci^ Lessons on Morals. Small 
crown 8vo, 3J. dd, 

MAUDSLEYy H., ^/.Z>.— Body and AViU. Being an Essay con- 
cerning Will, in its Metaphysical, Physiological, and Pathological 
Aspects. 8vo, 12s, 

Natural Causes and Supernatural Seemings. Crown 
Svo, 6^. 

McGRATHy Terefice. — Pictures from Ireland. New and Cheaper 
Edition. Crown Svo, 2J. 

MEREDITHy iT/.^.—Theo tokos, the Kxample for "Woman- 
Dedicated, by permission, to Lady Agnes Wood. Revised by 
the Venerable Archdeacon Denison. 32mo, limp cloth, u. 6^/. 

MILLER y Edward, — The History and Doctrines of Irvingism ; 

or. The so-called Catholic and Apostolic Church. 2 vols. Large 
post Svo, 25^. 

The Church in Relation to the State. Large crown Svo, 
ys. (>d. 

MITCHELLy Lucy M.—A History of Ancient Sculpture. With 
numerous Illustrations, including 6 Plates in Phototype. Super 
royal Svo, 42s. 

MITFORDy Bertram.— Through, the Zulu Country. Its Battle- 
fields and its People. With Five Illustrations. Demy Svo, 14-f. 

MOCKLERy E. — A Grammar of the Baloochee Language, as 
it is spoken in Makran (Ancient Gedrosia), in the Persia-Arabic 
and Roman characters. Fcap. Svo, 5^. 

MOLESWORTHy Rev. W. Nassatt, ^.^.— History of the Church 
of England from 1660. Large crown Svo, *js. 6d. 

MORELLyJ. ^.— Kuclid Simplified in Method and Language. 
Being a Manual of Geometry. Compiled from the most important 
French Works, approved by the University of Paris and the 
Minister of Public Instruction. Fcap. Svo, 2J. 6^, 

MORGANy C. Lloyd.— HhQ Springs of Conduct. An Essay in 
Evolution. Lar§;e crown Svo, cloth, *js. 6d, 
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MORRIS^ Gwrge.-^TYie Duality of all Divine Truth in our 
Lord Jesus Christ. For God's Self-manifestation in the Impar- 
tation of the Divine Nature to Man. Large crown 8vo, ^s. 6d, 

MORSE, E, S.y Ph.D.— Vixsl Book of Zoology. With numerous 
Illustrations. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

NELSON, y. H., M.A.—K Prospectus of the Scientific Study 
of the Hindu Law. Demy 8vo, 9^. 

NEWMAN, Cardinal. — Characteristics from the "Writings of. 
Being Selections from his various Works. Arranged with the 
Author's personal Approval. Seventh Edition, With Portrait. 
Cro\vn Svo, 6s. 

*^* A Portrait of Cardinal Newman, mounted for framing, can 

be had, 2s. 6d, 

NfEWMAN, Francis Wii/iam.—'Essarys on Diet. Sms^ll crown Svo, 
cloth limp, zr. 

New Truth and the Old Faith : Are th^ Incompatible ? By a 
Scientific Layman. Demy Svo, los. 6d. 

'New Social Teachings. By Politicus. Small crown Svo, 5^. 

NICOLS, Arthur, F.G.S., /^.^.G^.^S".— Chapters from the Physical 
History of the Earth : an Introduction to Geology and 
Palceontology. With numerous Illustrations. Crown Svo, <^s. 

NOEL, TJie Hon. Roden.—KsssLYS on Poetry and poets. Demy 
Svo, 12^. 

jVOPS, Marianne. — Class Lessons on £uclid. Part I. containing 
the First Two Books of the Elements. Crown Svo, zs. 6d. 

Nuces : Exercises on the Syntax of the Public School Latin 
Primer. New Edition in Three Parts. Crown Svo, each is. 
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GATES, Frank, F.R.G.S.—lsJLaXsihQle Land and the Victoria 
Falls. A Naturalist's Wanderings in the Interior of South 
Africa. Edited by C. G. Oates, B.A. With numerous Illustra- 
tions and 4 Maps. Demy Svo, 21s. 

O'CONNOR, T. P., M.P.—The Parnell Movement. With a 
Sketch of Irish Parties from 1S43. Large crown Svo, 7^. 6d, 

OGLE, W., M.D., F.R. C./'.— Aristotle on the Parts of Animals. 
Translated, with Introduction and Notes. Royal Svo, 12^. 6d. 

0' HAG AN, Lord, K.P. — Occasional Papers and Addresses, 
Large crown Svo, ys. 6d, 

CMEARA, Kathleen. — Frederic Ozanam, Professor of the Sorbonne : 
His Life and Work. Second Edition. Crown Svo, *js. 6d, 

Henri Perreyve and his Counsels to the Sick. Small 
crown Svo, 5^, 
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One and a Half in Norway. A Chronicle of Small Beer. By 
Either and Both. Small crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, 

O'NEILy the late Rev, Lord. — Sermons. With Memoir and Portrait. 
Crown 8vo, df. 

Kssays and Addresses. Crown 8vo, 5^. 

Only Passport to Heaven, The. By One who has it. Small 
crown Svo, \s, 6d, 

OSBORNE^ Rev, IV, -^.— The Revised Version of the New Tes- 
tament. A Critical Commentary, with Notes upon the Text. 
Crown Svo, 5^. 

OTTLEY, H. Btckersteth.—TYie Great Dilemma. Christ His Own 
Witness or His Own Accuser. Six Lectures. Second Edition. 
Crown Svo, 3^. 6d, 

Our Public Schools — Eton, Harrow, "Winchester, Rugby, 
Westminster, Marlborough, The Charterhouse* 
Crown Svo, 6s, 

OWEN, F, ^/.— John Keats : a Study. Crown Svo, 6j, 

Across the Hills. Small crown Svo, u. 6^/. 

OWEN, Rrj, Robert, ^.Z>.— Sanctorale Gatholicum ; or, Book of 
Saints. With Notes, Critical, Exegetical, and Historicd. Demy 
Svo, iSj. 

OXONIENSIS. — Romanism, Protestantism, Anglicanism. 
Being a Layman's View of some questions of the Day. Together 
with Remarks on Dr. Littledale's ** Plain Reasons against join- 
ing the Church of Rome. " Crown Svo, 3^^ 6d, 

PALMER, the late William, — Notes of a Visit to Russia in 
1840-1841. Selected and arranged by John H. Cardinal 
Newman, with Portrait. Crown Svo, Sj. 6d, 

Early Christian Symbolism. A Series of Compositions from 
Fresco Paintings, Glasses, and Sculptured Sarcophagi. Edited 
by the Rev. Provost North cote, D.D., and the Rev. Canon 
Brownlow, M.A. With Coloured Plates, folio, 42^., or with 
Plain Plates, folio, 2$s, 

Pai'chment Library. Choicely Printed on hand -made paper, limp 
parchment antique or cloth, 6s, ; vellum, ys, 6d. each volume. 

The Poetical ^STorks of John Milton. 2 vols. 

Letters and Journals of Jonathan Swift. Selected and 
edited, with a Commentai7 and Notes, by Stanley Lane Poole. 

De Quincey's Confessions of an Knglish Opium Eater, 
Reprinted from the First Edition. Edited by Richard Garnett. 

The Gospel according to Matthew, Mark, and Luke. 
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Parchment Library — contimied. 

Selections from the Prose "Writings of Jonathan Swift. 
With a Preface and Notes by Stanley Lane- Poole and 
Portrait. 

English Sacred Lyrics. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds's Discourses. Edited by Edmund 

GOSSE. 

Selections from Milton's Prose "Writings. Edited by 
Ernest Myers. 

The Book of Psalms. Translated by the Rev. T. K. Cheyne, 
M.A. 

The Vicar of ^Wakefield. With Preface and Notes by Austin 

DOBSON. 

English Comic Dramatists. Edited by Oswald Crawfurd. 

English Lyrics. 

The Sonnets of John Milton. Edited by Mark Pattison. 
With Portrait after Vertue. 

^French Lyrics. Selected and Annotated by George Saints- 
bury. With a Miniature Frontispiece designed and etched by 
H, G. Glindoni. 

Fables by Mr. John Gay. With Memoir by Austin Dobson, 
and an Etched Portrait from an unfinished Oil Sketch by Sir 
Godfrey Kneller. 

JSelect Letters of Percy Bysshe Shelley. Edited, with an 
Introduction, by Richard Garnett. 

The Christian Year. Thoughts in Verse for the Sundays and 
Holy Days throughout the Year. With Miniature Portrait of the 
Rev. J. Keble, after a Drawing by G. Richmond, R.A. 

Shakspere's 'Works. Complete in Twelve Volumes. 

Eighteenth Century Essays. Selected and Edited by Austin 
Dobson. With a Miniature Frontispiece by R. Caldecott. 

Q. Horati Flacci Opera. Edited by F. A. Cornish, Assistant 
Master at Eton. With a Frontispiece after a design by L. Alma 
Tadema, etched by Leopold Lowenstam. 

Edgai^ Allan Poe's Poems. With an Essay on his Poetry by 
Andrew Lang, and a Frontispiece by Linley Sambourne. 

Shakspere's Sonnets. Edited by Edward Dowden. With a 
Frontispiece etched by Leopold Lowenstam, after the Death 
Mask. 

English Odes. Selected by Edmund Gosse. With Frontis- 
piece on India paper by Hamo Thornycroft, A. R.A, 
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Parchment \Ji)^v2LTY— continued, 

Ql the Imitation of Christ. By Thomas X Kempis. K 
revised Translation. With Frontispiece on India paper, from a 
Design by W, B. Richmond. 

Poems: Selected from Percy Bysshe Shelley. Dedicated to 
Lady Shelley. With a Preface by Richard Garnett and a 
Miniature Frontispiece. 

FARSLOEy Joseph,— Out Railways.^ Sketches, Historical and 
Descnptive. With Practical Information as to Fares and Rates, 
etc., and a Chapter on Railway Reform. Crown 8vo, 6^. 

PASCAL^ B/atsf.-^The Thoughts of. Translated from the Text of 
Auguste Molinier, by C. Kegan Paul. Large crown 8vo, with 
Frontispiece, printed on hand-made paper, parchment antique, or 
cloth, 12S, ; vellum, i^j. 

PAUL, Alexander.-^SliOTt Parliaments. A History of the National 
Demand for frequent General Elections. Small crown 8vo, 3^. 6d, 

PAUZ, C, Kegan, — Biographical Sketches. Printed on hand-made 
paper, bound in buckram. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 7^. 6^. 

PEARSON, Rev, .S*.— AVeek-day Living. A Book for Young Men 
and Women, Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 5j. 

PENRICEy Major ^.—Arabic and English Dictionary of the 
Koran. 4to, 21J. 

PESCHELy Dr, Oscar,— T\i^ Races of Man and their Geo- 
graphical Distribution. Second Edition. Large crown 
8vo, 9^. 

PHIPSONy E.—^\iQ Animal Lore of Shakspeare's Time. 

Including Quadrupeds, Birds, Reptiles, Fish and Insects. Large 
post 8vo, 9J. 

PIDGEONy D.-^Kn Kngineer's Holiday ; or, Notes of a Round 
Trip from Long. 0° to 0°. New and Cheaper Edition. Large 
crown 8vo, ^s, 6d, 

Old AVorld Questions and New ^World Answers. Second 
Edition. Large crown 8vo, ys. 6d. 

Plain Thoughts for Men. Eight Lectures delivered at Forester's 
Hall, Clerkenwell, during the London Mission, 1884. Crown 
8vo, cloth, is, dd ; paper covers, is. 

POE, Edgar Allan. — ^Works of. With an Introduction and a Memoir 
by Richard Henry Stoddard. In 6 vols. With Frontispieces 
and Vignettes. Large crown 8vo, 6j. each. 

POPE, y, Buckingham, — Railway Rates and Radical Rule. 
Trade Questions as Election Tests. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d, 

PRICEy Prof, Bonamy, — Chapters on Practical Political 
Kconoxny. Being the Substance of Lectures delivered before 
the University of Oxford. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown- 
8vo, «;j. 
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Pulpit Commentary, The. (Old Testament Series.) Edited by the 
Rev. J. S. ExELL, M.A., and the Rev. Canon H. D. M. S pence. 

Genesis. By the Rev. T. Whitelaw, M.A. With Homilies by 
the Very Rev. J. F. Montgomery, D.D., Rev. Prof. R. A. 
Redford, M.A., LL.B., Rev. F. Hastings, Rev. W. 
Roberts, M.A. An Introduction to the Study of the Old 
Testament by the Venerable Archdeacon Farrar, D.D., F.R.S. ; 
and Introductions to the Pentateuch by the Right Rev. H. COT- 
TERiLL, D.D., and Rev. T. Whitelaw, M.A. Eighth Edition. 
I vol., I5i-. 

Exodus. By the Rev. Canon Rawlinson. With Homilies by 
Rev. J. Orr, Rev. D. Young, B.A., Rev. C. A. Goodhart, 
Rev. J. Urquhart, and the Rev. H. T. Robjohns. Fourth 
Edition. 2 vols., i8j. 

Leviticus. By the Rev. Prebendary Meyrick, M.A. With 
Introductions by the Rev. R. Collins, Rev. Professor A. Cave, 
and Homilies by Rev. Prof. Redford, LL.B., Rev. J. A. 
Macdonald, Rev. W. Cf.ARKSON, B.A., Rev. S. R. Aldridge, 
LL.B., and Rev. McCheyne Edgar. Fourth Edition. 15J. 

Numbers. ^ By the Rev. R. Winterbotham, LL.B. With. 
Homilies by the Rev. Professor W. Binnie, D.D., Rev. E. S. 
Prout, M.A., Rev. D. Young, Rev. J. Waite, and an Intro- 
duction by the Rev. Thomas Whitelaw, M.A. Fourth 
Edition. 15^-, 

Deuteronomy. By the Rev. W. L. Alexander, D.D. With 
Homilies by Rev. C. Clemance, D.D., Rev. J. Orr, B.D.» 
Rev. R. M. Edgar, M.A., Rev. D. Davies, M.A, Fourth 
edition, 15J. 

Joshua. By Rev. J. J. Lias, M.A. With Homilies by Rev. 
S. R. Aldridge, LL.B., Rev. R. GloVer, Rev. E. de 
PRESSENSfi, D.D., Rev. J. Waite, B.A., Rev. W. F. Adeney, 
M.A. ; and an Introduction by the Rev. A. Plummer, M.A. 
Fifth Edition. \2s, 6d, 

Judges and Ruth. By the Bishop of Bath and Wells, and 
Rev. J. MORISON, D.D. With Homilies by Rev. A. F. MuiR, 
M.A.,' Rev. W. F. Adeney, M.A., Rev. W. M. Statham, and 
Rev. Professor J. Thomson, M.A. Fifth Edition. 10^. 6d, 

1 Samuel. By the Very Rev. R. P. Smith, D.D. With Homilies 
by Rev. Donald Eraser, D.D., Rev. Prof. Chapman, and 
Rev. B. Dale. Sixth Edition. 15J. 

1 Kings. By the Rev. Joseph Hammond, LL.B. With Homilies 
by the Rev. E. de Pressens^, D.D., Rev. J. Waite, B.A., 
Rev. A. Rowland, LL.B., Rev. J. A. Macdonald, and Rev. 
J. Urquhart. Fourth Edition. 15J. 
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Pulpit Commentary, The — contimud, 

1 Chronicles. By the Rev. Prof. P. C. Barker, M.A., LL.B. 
With Homilies by Rev. Prof. J. R. Thomson, M.A., Rev. R. 
Tuck, B.A., Rev. W. Clarkson, B.A.-, Rev. F. Whitfield, 
M.A., and Rev. Richard Glover. 15J. 

Ezra, Nehemiah, and Esther. By Rev. Canon G. Rawlinson, 
M«A. With Homilies by Rev. Prof. J. R. Thomson, M.A., Rev. 
Prof, R. A. Redford, LL.B., M.A., Rev. W. S. Lewis, M.A., 
Rev. J. A. Macdonald, Rev. A. Mackennal, B.A., Rev. W. 
Clarkson, B.A., Rev. F. Hastings, Rev. W. Dinwiddie, 
LL.B., Rev. Prof. Rowlands, B.A., Rev. G. Wood, B.A., 
Rev. Prof. P. C. Barker, M.A., LL.B., and the Rev. J. S. 
ExELL, M.A. Sixth Edition, i vol., 12^. 6^. 

Jeremiah. (Vol. I.) By the Rev.'T. K. Cheyne, M.A. With 
Homilies by the Rev. W. F. Adeney, M.A., Rev. A. F. Muir, 
M.A, Rev. S. Conway, B.A., Rev. J. Waite, B.A., and Rev. 

D. Young, B.A. Second Edition. 15J. 

Jeremiah (Vol. II.) and Lanaentations. By Rev. T. K. 
Cheyne, M.A. With Homilies by Rev. Prof. J. R. Thomson, 
M.A., Rev. W. F. Adeney, M.A., Rev. A. F. Muir, M.A., 
Rev. S. Conway, B.A., Rev. D. Young, B.A. 15J. 

Pulpit Commentary, The. (New Testament Series.) 

St. Mark. By Very Rev. E. Bickersteth, D.D., Dean of Lich- 
field. With Homilies by Rev. Prof. Thomson, M.A., Rev. Prof. 
Given, M.A., Rev. Prof. Johnson, M.A., Rev. A. Rowland, 
B.A., LL.B., Rev. A. Muir, and Rev. R. Green. Fifth 
Edition. 2 vols., 2IJ. 

The Acts of the Apostles. By the Bishop of Bath and Wells. 
With Homilies by Rev. Prof. P. C. Barker, !NLA., LL.B., Rev. 
Prof. E. Johnson, M.A., Rev. Prof. R. A. Redford, M.A., 
Rev. R. Tuck, B.A., Rev. W. Clarkson, B.A. Third Edition. 
2 vols., 21^. 

I. Corinthians. By the Ven. Archdeacon Farrar, D.D. With 

Homilies by Rev. Ex-Chancellor LiPSCOMB, LL.D., Rev. 
David ThOxMas, D.D., Rev. D. Eraser, D.D., Rev. Prof. 
J. R. Thomson, M.A., Rev. J. Waite, B.A., Rev. R. Tuck, 
B.A., Rev. E. Hurndall, M.A., and Rev. H. Bremner, B.D. 
Third Edition. Price 15.?. 

II, Corinthians and Galatians. By the Ven. Archdeacon 
Farrar, D.D., and Rev. Preb. E. Huxtable. With Homilies 
by l^ev. Ex-Chancellor Lipscomb, LL.D., Rev. David Thomas, 
D.D., Rev. Donald Eraser, D.D., Rev. R. Tuck, B.A., Rev. 

E. Hurndall, M.A., Rev. Prof. J. R. Thomson, M.A., Rev. 
R. Finlayson, B.A., Rev. W. F. Adeney, M.A., Rev. R. M. 
Edgar, M.A., and Rev. T. Croskerry, D.D. Price 21J. 
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Pulpit Goramentary, The. (New Testament Series.) — continued, 

Kphesians, Phillipians, and Colossians. By the Rev. Prof. 
W. G. Blaikie, D.D., Rev. B. C. Caffin, M.A., and Rev. G. 
G. FiNDLAY, B.A. With Homilies by Rev. D. Thomas, D.D., 
Rev. R. M. Edgar, M.A., Rev. R. Finlayson, B.A., Rev. 
W. F. Adeney, M.A., Rev. Prof. T. Croskerry, D.D., Rev. 
E. S. Prout, M.A., Rev. Canon Vernon Hutton, and 
Rev. U. R. Thomas, D.D. Price 21J. 

Hebrews and James. By the Rev. J. Barnby, D.D., and Rev. 
Prebendary E. C. S. Gibson, M.A. With Homiletics by the 
Rev. C. Jerdan, M.A., LL.B., and Rev. Prebendary E. C. S. 
Gibson. And Homilies by the Rev. W. Jones, Rev. C. New, 
Rev. D. Young, B.A., Rev. J. S. Bright, Rev. T. F. Lcckver, 
B.A., and Rev. C. Jerdan, M.A., LL.B. Price 15J. 

PUNCHARD, E, G., Z>.Z>.— Christ of Contention. Three Essays 
Fcap. 8vo, 2s, 

PUSEY, Z>r.-— Sermons for the Church's Seasons from 
Advent to Trinity. Selected from the Published Sermons 
of the late Edward Bouverie Pusey, D.D. Crown 8vo, 5^. 

PANKE, Leopold von. — Universal History. The oldest Historical 
Group of Nations and the Greeks. Edited by G. W. Prothero. 
Demy 8vo, i6j. 

PENDELLy y. TJ/.— Concise Handbook of the Island of 
Madeira. With Plan of Funchal and Map of the Island. Fcap. 
Svo, IJ. 6d, 

REYNOLDS, Rev, y. ?r.— The Supernatural in Nature. A 
Verification by Free Use of Science. Third Edition, Revised 
and Enlarged. Demy Svo, 14J. 

The Mystery of Miracles. Third and Enlarged Edition. 
Crown Svo, 6^. 

The Mystery of the Universe ; Our Common Faith. Demy 
Svo, 14^. 

RIBO r, Prof. Th. — Heredity : A Psychological Study on its Phenomena, 
its Laws, its Causes, and its Consequences. Second Edition. 
Large crown Svo, 9^. 

RIMMER, William, M.D.—Kxl Anatomy. A Portfolio of 81 Plates. 
Folio, 70J., nett. 

ROBERTSON, The late Rev. F. W., M.A.—IM^ and Letters of. 
Edited by the Rev. Stopford Brooke, M.A. 

I, Two vols., uniform with the Sermons. With Steel Portrait. 
Crown Svo, 7j. (^d. 
II. Library Edition, in Demy Svo, with Portrait. 125', 
HI. A Popular Edition, in i vol. Crown Svo, 6^. 

Sermons. Four Series. S nail crown Svo, 3^. 6^. each. 

The Human Race, and other Sermons. Preached at Chelten- 
ham, Oxford, and Brighton, New and Cheaper Edition. Small 
crown Svo, 3J. 6</, 
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ROBERTSON, The late Rev, F. W,, M, A, ^continued. 

Notes on Genesis. New and Cheaper Edition. Small crown 8vo, 

Kxpository Lectures on St. Paul's Epistles to the 
Corinthians. A New Edition. Small crown 8yo, Sj, 

X^ectures and Addresses, with other Literary Remains. A New 
Edition. Small crown 8vo, 5j. 

An Analysis of Tennyson's " In Memoriam." (Dedicated 
by Permission to the Poet-Laureate.) Fcap. 8vo, 2j. 

The Education of the Hunaan Race. Translated from the 
German of Gotthold Ephraim Lessing. Fcap. 8vo, 2.s, 6^. 

The above Works can also be had, bound in half morocco. 
*.^* A Portrait of the late Rev. F. W. Robertson, mounted for framing, 
can be had, zs, (>d. 

JWJIANES, G. y. — Mental Evolution in Animals. With a 
Posthumous Essay on Instinct by Charles Darwin, F.R.S. 
Demy 8vo, I2J. 

ROOSEVELT, Theodore. Hunting Trips of a Ranchn:ian. 
Sketches of Sport on the Northern Cattle Plains. With 26 
Illustrations. Royal 8vo, iSj. 

Rosnaini's Origin of Ideas. Translated from the Fifth Italian 
Edition of the Nuovo Saggio SttlP origiite delle idee, 3 vols. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, i6j-. each. 

Rosmini's Psychology. 3 vols. Demy Svo. [Vols. I. and II. now 
ready, i6j. each. 

Rosmini's Philosophical System. Translated, with a Sketch of 
the Author's Life, Bibliography, Introduction, and Notes by 
Thomas Davidson. Demy 8vo, i6j. 

RULE, ^Martin, M.A. — The Life and Times of St. Anselm, 
Archbishop of Canterbury and Primate of the 
Britains. 2 vols. Demy Svo, 32^. 

SAMUEL, Sydney il/.-— Jewish Life in the Kast. Small cro\\'n 
8vo, 3^. (>d, 

SARTORIUS, Erjiesfitie.— Three Months in the Soudan, With 
II Full-page Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 14J. 

SAYCE, Rev. A re Ma Id I/enry.— Introduction to the Science of 
Language. 2 vols. Second Edition. Large post 8vo, 21J. 

SCOONES, W. Baptiste.— 'Four Centuries of English Letters : 
A Selection of 350 Letters by 150 Writers, from the Period of the 
Paston Letters to the Present Time. Third Edition, Large 
crown Svo, 6s, 

S£e, Prof, Germain.— BeLCillSLry Phthisis of the Lungs. Trans- 
lated and edited for English Practitioners by William Henry 
Weddell, M.R.C.S. Demy Svo, ioj. 6d. 
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Shakspere*s "Works. The Avon Edition, 12 vols., fcap. 8vo, cloth,. 
18 J. ; in doth box, 21J. ; bound in 6 vols., cloth, 15J. 

SHILLITO, Rev, >j^^.— "Womanhood : its Duties, Temptations, 
and Privileges. A Book for "Voung Women. Third Edition^ 
Crown 8vo, 3^. 6^. 

SIDNEY^ Algernon. — A Review. By Gertrude M. Ireland Black- 
BURNE. Crown 8vo, 6^. 

Sister Augustine, Superior of the Sisters of Charity at the St. 
Johannis Hospital at Bonn. Authorised Translation by Hans 
Tharau, from the German "Memorials of Amalie von 
Lasaulx." Cheap Edition. Large crown Svo, 4^. dd, 

SKINNER, yat?ies.—A. Memoir. By the Author of * ' Charles Lowder. "^ 
"With a Prefcce by the Rev. Canon Carter, and Portrait. 
Large crown, *js, 6d. 
*^* Also a cheap Edition. "With Portrait. Crown Svo, y, 6d, 

SMITH, Edzvard, M.D., LL.B., J^.^.vS".— Tubercular Consump- 
tion in its Early and Remediable Stages. Second 
Edition. Crown Svo, 6s, 

SMITH, Sir W, Cusack, Bart,— Out War Ships. A Naval Essay. 
Crown Svo, 5x. 

Spanish Mystics. By the Editor of " Many "Voices." Crown Svo, 5^. 

Specimens of English Prose Style from Malory to Ma- 
caulay. Selected and Annotated, with an Introductory Essay, 
by George Saintsbury. Large crown Svo, printed on hand- 
made paper, parchment antique or cloth, 12s. ; vellum, 15^'. 

SPEDDING, James. — Revie^ws and Discussions, Literary, 
Political, and Historical not relating to Bacon. Demy 
Svo, 1 2 J. 6d, 

Evenings with a Reviewer ; or, Macaulay and Bacon. 
"With a Prefatory Notice by G. S. Venables, Q.C. 2 vols.. 
Demy Svo, iSj. 

STAFFER, Fatd, — Shakespeare and Classical Antiquity: 
Greek and Latin Antiquity as presented in Shakespeare's Plays. 
Translated by Emily J. Carey, L»arge post Svo, \is, 

STATHAM, F. Reginald.— "Fvee Thought and Truth Thought • 
A Contribution to an E^cisting Argument. Crown Svo, dr. 

STEVENSON, Rev. W, /^.— Hymns for the Church and Home. 
Selected and Edited by the Rev. W. Fleming Stevenson. 

The Hymn Book consists of Three Parts : — I. For Public 
Worship. — II. For Family and Private Worship. — III^ 
For Children. Small Edition. Cloth limp, lod, ; 
cloth boards, is. Large Type Edition. Cloth limp, 
\s, 3^?. ; cloth boards, \s, 6d, 

Stray Papers on Education, and Scenes from School Life. By B. IL 
Second Edition. Small crown Svo, 3^. 6d, 

STREATFEILD, Rev, G, ^.,iJ/.^.— Lincolnshire and the Danes, 
Large crown Svo, 7j. 6d, 
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J^TRECKER- IVISLICEA'C/S.—OTgSLnic Chemistry. Translated and 
Edited, with Extensive Additions, by W. R. Hodgkinson, 
Ph.D., and A. J. Greenaway, F.I.C. Second and cheaper 
Edition. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d, 

Suakin, 1885 ; being a Sketch of the Campaign of this year. By an 
Officer who was there. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6</. 

SULLYy James, M.A, — Pessimism : a History and a Criticism. 
Second Edition. Demy 8vo, 14J. 

Sunshine and Sea. A Yachting Visit to the Channel Islands and 
Coast of Brittany. With Frontispiece from a Photograph and 24 
Illustrations. Crown Svo, 6s. 

SIVEDENBORG, Eman.—'De Cultu et Amore Dei ubi Agitur 
de Telluris ortu, Paradise et Yivario, tum de Pri- 
mogeniti Seu Adanai Nativitate Infantia, et Amore. 
Crown Svo, 6s. 

On the Worship and Love of God. Treating of the Birth 
of the Earth, Paradise, and the Abode of Living Creatures. 
Translated from the original Latin. Crown Svo, *js. 6d, 

Prodromus ^Philosophiae Ratiocinantis de Infinito, 
et Causa Finali Greationis : deque Mechanismo Opera- 
tionis Animce et Corporis. Edidit Thomas Murray Gorman, 
M. A. Crown Svo, 7 j. 6d. 

TAC/TC/S.— The AgTicola. A Translation. Small crown Svo, 2J. 6^. 

7L4 YLORy Re7f, Isaac. — The Alphabet. An Account of the Origin 
and Development of Letters. With numerous Tables and 
Facsimiles. 2 vols. Demy Svo, 36^. 

TAYLORy Jeremy.— Hhe Marriage Ring. With Preface, Notes, 
and Appendices. Edited by Francis Burdett Money Coutts. 
Small crown Svo, 2s. 6d. 

TAYLORy Sedley. — VToViX Sharing between Capital and 
Labour. To which is added a Memorandum on the Industrial 
Partnership at the Whitwood Collieries, by Archibald and 
Henry Briggs, with remarks by Sedley Taylor. Crown Svo, 
2J. 6d, 

"They Might Have Been Together Till the Last." An 

Essay on Marriage, and the position of Women in England. 
Small crown Svo, 2J. 

Thirty Thousand Thoughts. Edited by the Rev. Canon SrENCE, 
Rev. J. S. Exell, and Rev. Charles Neil. 6 vols. Super 
royal Svo. 

[Vols. I.-IV. now ready, \6s. each. 

THOMy J. Hamilton.— X.a^s of Life after the Mind of Christ- 
Two Series. Crown Svo, *Js. 6d. each. 

THOMPSON^ Sir B.—'Diet in Relation to Age and Activity. 
Fcap. Svo, cloth, is. 6d, ; Paper covers, is. 
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TIPPLE y Rev, S, y^.— Sunday Mornings at Norw'ood. Prayers 

and Sermons. Crown 8vo, 6j. 
TODHUNTERy Dr, y.— A Study of Shelley. Crown 8vo, *js, 

TOLSTOI^ Count 2>^.— Christ's Christianity. Translated from the 
Russian. Lai^e crown 8vo, 7J. 6</. . 

TRANT, William,— TrsLde Unions ; Their Origin, Objects, and 
EfXicacy. Small crown 8vo, is. 6d. ; paper covers, is, 

TREMENHEERE, Hugh Seymour, CB.— A Manual of the 
Principles of Governnment, as set forth by the Authorities 
of Ancient and Modern Times. New and Enlarged Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 3^. 6d, Cheap Edition, limp cloth, is, 

TRENCH, The late R. C, Archbishop,— l^oles on the Parables of 
Our Lord. Fourteenth Edition. 8vo, 12s, 
Notes on the Miracles of Our Lord. Twelfth Edition. 
8vo, 1 2 J. 

Studies in the Gospels. Fifth Edition, Revised. 8vo, lar. 6d, 

Brief Thoughts and Meditations on Some Passages in 
Holy Scripture. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 3^-. 6d, 

Synonyms of the New Testament. Ninth Edition, En- 
larged. 8vo, 12S, 

Selected Sermons. Crown 8vo, 6s, 

On the Authorized Version of the New Testament- 
Second Edition. 8vo, 7^. 

Commentary on the Epistles to the Seven Churches in 
Asia. P'ourth Edition, Revised. 8vo, 8^". 6d, 

The Sermon on the Mount. An Exposition drawn from the 
Writings of St. Augustine, with an Essay on his Merits as an 
Interpreter of Holy Scripture. Fourth Edition, Enlarged. 8vo, 
los. 6d, 

Shipwrecks of Faith. Three Sermons preached before the 
University of Cambridge in May, 1867. Fcap. 8vo, 2s, 6d, 

Lectures on Mediaeval Church History. Being the Sub- 
stance of Lectures delivered at Queen's College, London. Second 
Edition, 8vo, 12s, 

English, Past and Present. Thirteenth Edition, Revised and 
Improved. Fcap. 8vo, 5^. 

On the Study of ^STords. Nineteenth Edition, Revised. 
Fcap. 8vo, 5j. 

Select Glossary of Knglish "Words Used Formerly in 
Senses Different from the Present. Fifth Edition, 
Revised and Enlarged. Fcap. 8vo, 5^. 

Proverbs and Their Lessons. Seventh Edition, Enlarged. 
Fcap. 8vo, 4 J. 

Poems. Collected and Arranged anew. Ninth Edition. Fcap. 
8vo, Is, 6d, 
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TRENCIIy T/u lati R, C, Archbishop.— continued. 

Poems. Library Edition. 2 vols. Small crown 8vo, lOf. 

Sacred Latin Poetry, Chiefly Lyrical, Selected and Arranged 
for Use. Third Edition, Corrected and Improved. Fcap. 8vo, 7j. 

A Household Book of English Poetry. Selected and 
Arranged, with Notes. Fourth Edition, Revised. Extra fcap. 
Svo, 5^. dd. 

An Essay on the Life and Genius of Calderon. With 
Translations from his "Life's a Dream" and "Great Theatre of 
the World." Second Edition, Revised and Improved. Extra 
fcap. 8vo, 5^. 6^. 

Gustavus Adolphus in Germany, and other Lectures 
on the Thirty Years' AVar. Second Edition, Enlarged. 
Fcap. 8vo, 4^-. 

Plutarch : his Life, his Lives, and his Morals. Second 
Edition, Enlarged. Fcap. 8vo, 3^. (>d. 

Remains of the late Mrs. Richard Trench. Being Selec- 
tions from her Journals, Letters, and other Papers. New and 
Cheaper Issue. With Portrait. 8vo, 6j. 

TUKE, Daniel Hack, M.D., /'.^.C./'.— Chapters in the History 
of the Insane in the British Isles. With Four Illustra- 
tions. Large crown 8vo, 12^. 

TWINING, Lojiisa. — "Workhouse Visiting and Management 
during T^wenty-Five Years. Small crown 8vo, 2J-. 

TYLER, y.— The Mystery of Being: or, ^What Do ^We 
Know ? Small crown 8vo, 3^. 6d, 

VAUGHANy H, 'Ha/ford.-^'New Readings and Renderings of 
Shakespeare's Tragedies. 3 vols. Demy 8vo, 12s, 6d. each. 

FILLARI, Professor.— Wiccolh Machiavelli and his Times. 
Translated by Linda Villari. 4 vols. Large post 8vo, 48^. 

VILLIERS, The Right Hon, C. /l— Free Trade Speeches of. 
With Political Memoir. Edited by a Member of the Cobden 
Club. 2 vols. With Portrait. Demy 8vo, 25J. 
*i,i* People's Edition, i vol. Crown 8vo, limp cloth, 2s. 6d, 

V0G7] Lieut.-Cot. Hermann.— The Egyptian War of 1882. 
A translation. With Map and Plans. Large crown 8vo, 6s. 

VOLCKXSOM, E. W, z/.— Catechism of Elementary Modern 
Chenaistry. Small crown 8vo, 3^. 

WALLER, Rev. C, B. — The Apocalypse, reviewed under the Light 
of the Doctrine of the Unfolding Ages, and the Restitution of All 
Things. Demy 8vo, \2s. 

The Bible Record of Creation viewed in its Letter and Spirit. 
Two Sermons preached at St. Paul's Church, Woodford Bridge. 
Crown 8vo, \5. 6d, 
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WALPOLE, Ckas, George,— K. Short History of Ireland from the 
j Karliest Times to the Union ^writh Great Britain. 

With 5 Maps and Appendices. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 6j. 

WARD, William George, /%./?.— Essays on the Philosophy of 
Theism. Edited, with an Introduction, by Wilfrid Ward. 
2 vols. Demy 8vo, 2ij. 

JVARD, Wilfrid.— The "Wish to Believe, A Discussion Concern- 
ing the Temper of Mind in which a reasonable Man should 
undertake Religious Inquiry. Small crown 8vo, 5^. 

JFARTER, y. W.—An Old Shropshire Oak. 2 vols. Demy 8vo, 
i 28j. 

WEDDERBURN, Sir David, Bart., M.P.—l^ife of. Compiled from his 
Journals and Writings by his sister, Mrs. E. H. Percival. With 
etched Portrait, and facsimiles of Pencil Sketches. Demy 8vo, 14J. 

WEDMORE, Frederick.— The Masters of Genre Painting. With 
Sixteen Illustrations. Post 8vo, 7^. 6f/. 

WHITEy R. E, — Recollections of Woolwich during the Crimean War 
and Indian Mutiny, and of the Ordnance and War Departments ; 
together with complete Lists of Past and Present Officials of the 
Royal Arsenal, etc. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

WHITNEY, Prof. William Dzvig/il.— 'Essentials of Knglish 
Grammar, for the Use of Schools. Second Edition. CSrown 
8vo, 3J. 6d, 

WHITWORTH, George Clifford.— An Anglo-Indian Dictionary : 
a Glossary of Indian Terms used in English, and of such English 
or other Non-Indian Terms as have obtained special meanings in 
India. Demy 8vo, cloth, I2x. 

iVILLIAMS, Rowland, D.D. — Psalms, Litanies, Counsels, and 
GoUeots for Devout Persons. Edited by his Widow. New 
and Popular Edition. Crown 8vo, 3J. (id. 

Stray Thoughts from the Note Books of the late 
Rowland Williams, D.D, Edited by his Widow. Crown 
8vo, 3J-. 6^. 

WILSON, Lieut.-Col. C. T. — The Duke of Berwick, Marshal 
of France, 1702-1734. Demy 8vo, 15^. 

WILSON, Mrs. R. F.—The Christian Brothers. Their Origin and 
Work. With a Sketch of the Life of their Founder, the Ven. 
Jean Baptiste, de la Salle. Crown 8vo, 6j. 

WOLTMANN, Dr. Alfred, and WOERMANN, Dr. A'tfr/.— History 
of Painting. With numerous Illustrations. Vol. I. Painting 
in Antiquity and the Middle Ages. Medium 8vo, 28j., bevelled 
boards, gilt leaves,' 30J. Vol. II, The Painting of the Renascence. 
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YOUMANS, Eliza ^.— First Book of Botany. Designed to 
Cultivate the. Observing Powers of Children, With 300 
Engravings. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 2j. dd, 

YOUMANS, Edward Z., M.D,—K Class Book of Chemistry, on 
the Basis of the New System. \Yith 200 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, 5^. 



THE INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC SERIES. 

I. Forms of Water: a Familiar Exposition of the Origin and 

Phenomena of Glaciers. By J. Tyndall, LL.D., F.R.S. With 
25 Illustrations. Ninth Edition, 5^. 

II. Physics and Politics ; or, Thoughts on the Application of the 

Principles of "Natural Selection " and ** Inheritance " to Political 
Society. By Walter Bagehot. Seventh Edition. 45". 

III. Foods. By Edward Smith, M.D., LL.B., F.R.S. With numerous 

Illustrations. Eighth Edition. 5^. 

IV. Mind and Body : the Theories of their Relation. By Alexander 

Bain, LL.D. With Four Illustrations. Seventh Edition. 4J. 

V. The Study of Sociology. By Herbert Spencer. Twelfth 

Edition. 5^. 

VI. On the Conservation of Energy. By Balfour Stewart, M.A., 

LL.D., F.R.S. With 14 Illustrations. Sixth Edition. 5^. 

VII. Animal Loconaotion ; or Walking, Swimming, and Flying. By 

J. B. Pettigrew, M.D.j F.R.S., etc. With 130 Illustrations. 
Third Edition. 5^.* 

VIII. Responsibility in Mental Disease. By Henry Maudsley, 

M.D. Fourth Edition. 5^. 

IX. The New Chemistry. By Professor J. P. Cooke. With 31 

Illustrations. Eighth Edition, remodelled and enlarged. 5J-. 

X. The Science of La^w. By Professor Sheldon Amos. Sixth Edition. 

XI. Aninaal Mechanism : a Treatise on Terrestrial and Aerial Loco- 

motion. By Professor E. J. Marey. With 117 Illustrations^ 
Third Edition. 5^. 

XII. The Doctrine of Descent and Darwinism. By Professor 

Oscar Schmidt. With 26 Illustrations. Sixth Edition. 5j. 

XIII. The History of the Conflict between Religion and 

Science. By J. W. Draper, M.D., LL.D. Nineteenth Edition. 

XIV. Fungi : their Nature, Influences, Uses, etc. By M. C. Cooke, 

M.D., LL.D. Edited by the Rev. M. J. Berkeley, M.A., F.L.S. 
With numerous Illustrations. Third Edition. 5^. 
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XV. The Chemical Kffects of Light and Photography. By 

Dr. Hermann Vogel. With 100 Illustrations. Fourth Edition. 

XVI. The Life and Growth of Language. By Professor William 

Dwight Whitney. Fifth Edition. 5j. 

XVII. Money and the Mechanism of Exchange. By W. 

Stanley Jevons, M. A., F.R.S. Seventh Edition. 5^. 

XVIII. The Nature of Light. With a General Account of Physical 
Optics. By Dr. Eugene Lommel. With 188 Illustrations and a 
Table of Spectra in Chromo-lithography. Third Edition. $s, 

XIX. Animal Parasites and Messmates. By P. J. Van Beneden. 

With 83 Illustrations. Third Edition. 5^. 

XX. Fermentation. By Professor Schlitzenberger. With 28 Illus- 

trations. Fourth Edition. 5^. 

XXI. The Five Senses of Man. By Professor Bernstein. With 

91 Illustrations. Fifth Edition. 5^. 

XXII. The Theory of Sound in its Relation to Music. By Pro- 

fessor Pietro Blasema. With numerous Illustrations. Third 
Edition. 5^. 

XXIII. Studies in Spectrum Analysis. By J. Norman Lockyer, 
F.R.S. With six photographic Illustrations of Spectra, and 
numerous engravings on Wood. Third Edition. 6s. 6d. 

XXIV. A History of the Growth of the Steam Engine. By 

Professor R. H. Thurston. With numerous Illustrations. Third 
Edition. 6s, 6d, 

XXV. Education as a Science. By Alexander Bain, LL.D. Fifth 

Edition. 5J. 

XXVI. The Human Species. By Professor A. de Quatrefages. Third 

Edition. 5^. 

XXVII. Modern Chromatics. With Applications to Art and In- 
dustry. By Ogden N. Rood. With 130 original Illustrations. 
Second Edition. 5j. 

XXVIII. The Crayfish : an Introduction to the Study of Zoology. By 
Professor T. H. Huxley. With 82 Illustrations. Fourth Edition. 

XXIX. The Brain as an Organ of Mind. By H. Charlton Bastian, 
M.D. With numerous Illustrations. Third Edition. 5^. 

XXX. The Atomic Theory. By Prof. Wurtz. Translated by G. 

Cleminshaw, F.C.S. Fourth Edition. 5^. 

XXXI. The Natural Conditions of Existence as they affect 
Animal Life. By Karl Semper. With 2 Maps and 106 
Woodcuts. Third Edition. $s, 

XXXII. General Physiology of Muscles and Nerves. By VtoL 
J. Rosenthal. Third Edition. With Illustrations. 5^. 

D 
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XXXIII. Sight : an Exposition of the Principles of Monocular and 
Binocular Vision. -By Joseph le Conte, LL.D. Second Edition. 
With 132 Illustrations. 5 J. 

XXXIV. Illusions : a Psychological Study. By James Sully. Second 
Edition. 5^, 

XXXV. Volcanoes : ^«rhat they are and what they teach. 
By Professor J. W. Judd, F.R.S. With 92 Illustrations on 
Wood. Third Edition. 5J. 

XXXVI. Suicide : an Essay on Comparative Moral Statistics. By Prof. 
H. Morselli. Second Edition. With Diagrams. 5j. 

XXXVII. The Brain and its Functions. By J. Luys. With 
Illustrations. Second Edition. 5^. 

XXXVIII. Myth and Science: an Essay. By Tito Vignoli. Second 
Edition. 5^, 

XXXIX. The Sun. By Professor Young. With Illustrations. Second 
Edition. 5j. 

XL. Ants, Bees, and ^Wasps: a Record of Observations on the 
Habits of the Social Hymenoptera. By Sir John Lubbock, Bart., 
M.P. With 5 Chromo-lithographic Illustrations. Eighth Edition. 

XLI. Aninaal Intelligence. By G. J. Romanes, LL.D., F.R.S. 

Third Edition. 5^. 

XLII. The Concepts and Theories of Modern Physics. By 

J. B. Stallo. Third Edition. 5^. 

XLin. Diseases of the Menaory ; An Essay in the Positive Psycho- 
logy. By Prof. Th. Ribot. Second Edition. 5^. 

XLIV. Man before Metals. By N. Joly, with 148 Illustrations. 
Third Edition. 5j. 

XLV. The Science of Politics. . By Prof. Sheldon Amos. Third 
Edition. 5^. 

XLVI. Elementary Meteorology. By Robert H. Scott. Third 
Edition. With Numerous Illustrations. 5^. 

XLVII. The Organs of Speech and their Applicatien in the 
Formation of Articulate Sounds. By G«org Hermann 
Von Meyer. With 47 Woodcuts. 5^. 

XLVIII. Fallacies. A View of Logic from the Practical Side. By 
Alfred Sidgwick. 5-^» 

XLIX. Origin of Cultivated Plants. By Alphonse de CandoUe. 

L. Jelly-Fish, Star-Fish, and Sea-Urchins. Being a Research 
on Primitive Nervous Systems. By G. J. Romanes. With 
Illustrations. 5^, 
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LI. The Common Sense of the Exact Sciences. By the late 
William Kingdon Clifford. Second Edition. With 100 Figures. 

LII. Physical Kxpression : Its Modes and Principles. By 
Francis Warner, M.D., F.R.C.P. AVith 50 Illustrations. 5^. 

LII I. Anthropoid Apes. By Robert Hartmann. With 63 Illustra- 
tions. 5^. 

LIV. The Mammalia in their Relation to Primeval Times. 
By Oscar Schmidt. With 51 Woodcuts. 5^. 

LV. Comparative Literature. By H. Macaulay Posnett, LL.D. 5j. 

LVI. Earthquakes and other Earth Movements. By Prof. 
John Milne. With 38 Figures. $s, 

LVII. Microbes, Ferments, and Moulds. By E. L. Trouessart. 
With 107 Illustrations, 5^. 



MILITARY WORKS. 

BRACKENBURY, Col. C. B,y ^.^. — Military Handbooks for 
Regimental Officers. 

I. Military Sketching and Reconnaissance. By CoL 
F. J. Hutchison and Major PI. G. MacGregor, Fourth 
Edition. With 1 5 Plates. Small crown 8vo, 4^. 

II. The Elements of Modern Tactics Practically 
applied to English Formations. By Lieut. -Col. 
Wilkinson Shaw. Fifth Edition. With 25 Plates and 
Maps. Small crown &vo, Qj. 

III. Field Artillery. Its Equipment, Organization and Tactics. 

By Major Sisson C. Pratt, R.A. With 12 Plates. Second 
Edition. Small crown 8vo, 6^". 

IV. The Elements of Military Administration. First 

Part : Permanent System of Administration, By Major 
J. W. Buxton, Small crown 8vo. 7^. 6d, 

V. Military La'W : Its Procedure and Practice. By Major 

Sisson C. Pratt, R.A, Second Edition. Small crown 8vo, 
41. 6d, 

VI. Cavalry in Modem War. By Col. F. Chenevix Trench. 

Small crown Svo, 6s, 

VII. Field ^Works. Their Technical Construction and Tactical 

Application. By the Editor, Col. C. B. Brackenbury, R.A. 
Small crown Svo. 

iBRENT, Brig.-Gen, % £^^Mobilizable Fortifications and their 
Controlling Xnfluence in War. Crown Svo, 5^. 
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BROOKE, Major, C, A'.— A System of Field Training. Small 
crown 8vo, cloth limp, 2j. 

CLERYy C, Lieut, -CoL—Minov Tactics. With 26 Maps and Plans. 
Seventh Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo, 9^. 

COLVILEy Lieut,-Col. C, /\— Military Tribunals.* Sewed, 2j. 6d, 

CRAUFURD, Capt. H, 7.— Suggestions for the Military Train- 
ing of a Company of Infantry. Crown 8vo, \s. 6d, 

HAMILTON, Capt. Ian, A. D.C— The Fighting of the Future, is. 

HARRISON', Col. ^.— The Officer's Memorandum Book for 
Peace and ^War. Fourth Edition, Revised throughout. 
Oblong 32mo, red basil, with pencil, 3J. 6d. 

Notes on Cavalry Tactics, Organisation, etc. By a Cavaliy 

Officer. With Diagrams. Demy 8vo, I2s, 

PARR, Capt. II. Hallam, C.M.G. — The Dress, Horses, and 
Equipnaent of Infantry and Staff Officers. Crown 

8vo, \5, 

SCHAW, Col. ^.— The Defence and Attack of Positions and 
Localities. Third Edition, Revised and Corrected. Crown 
8vo, 3J. 6^. 

STONE, Capt. F. Gleadotve, ^.^.— Tactical Studies from the 
Franco-German War of 1870-71. With 22 Lithographic 
Sketches and Maps. Demy 8vo, 30J. 

WILKINSON, II. Spenser, Capt. 20th Lancashire -/?. F. — Citizen 
Soldiers. Essays towards the Improvement of the Volunteer 
Force. Crown 8vo, 2J. 6d, 



POETRY. 

ADAM OF ST. VICTOR.— The Liturgical Poetry of Adam of 
St. Victor. From the text of Gautier. With Translations into 
English in the Original Metres, and Short Explanatory Notes, 
by DiGBY S. Wrangham, M.A. 3 vols. Crown 8vo, printed 
on hand-made paper, boards, 21s. 

AUCHMUTY, A. C— Poems of Knglish Heroism : From Bnman- 
burh to Lucknow ; from Athelstan to Albert. Small crown 8vo, 
\s. 6d. 

BARNES, William.— 'Poems of Rural Life, in the Dorset 
Dialect. New Edition, complete in one vol. Crown 8vo, 
Ss. 6d. 

BAYNES, Rev. Canon H. R.—Home Songs for Quiet Hours- 
Fourth and Cheaper Edition. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. dd. 

BEVINGTON, L. i".— Key Notes. Small crown 8vo, 5^. 

BLUNT, Wilfrid 5ffl7c'^«. — The Wind and the Whirlwind- 
Demy 8vo, I J. 6d. 
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BLUNT^ Wilfred Scawen — continued. 

The Love Sonnets of Proteus. Fifth Edition, i8mo. Cloth 
extra, gilt top,5J. 

BOWEN, n: C, i^/.^.— Simple Knglish Poems. English Literature 
for Junior Classes. In Four Parts. Parts I., II., and III., 6d, 
each, and Part IV., is» Complete, 3^'. 

BRYANT, W, C— Poems. Cheap Edition, with Frontispiece. Small 
crown 8vo, 3^. 6d, 

Calderon's Dramas : the Wonder- Working Magician — Life is a 
Dream — the Purgatory of St. Patrick. Translated by Denis 
Florenxe MacCarthy. Post 8vo, loj. 

Camoens Lusiads. — Portuguese Text, with Translation by J. J, 
AUBERTIN. Second Edition. 2 vols. Crown 8vo, 12s. 

CAMPBELL, Lewis. — Sophocles. The Seven Plays in English Verse. 
Crown 8vo, 7^. 6^. 

CER VANTES, — Journey to Parnassus. Spanish Text, with Trans- 
lation into English Tercets, Preface, and Illustrative Notes, by 
James Y. Gibson. Crown 8vo, i2j. 

Numantia : a Tragedy. Translated from the Spanish, with 
Introduction and Notes, by James Y. Gibson. Crown Svo, 
printed on hand-made paper, 5^. 

CIIAVANNES, Mary Charlotte, — Pi. Few Translations from 
Victor Hugo and other Poets. Small crown Svo, 2j. dd, 

CHRISTIE, A, 7.— The End of Man. With 4 Autotype Illustra- 
tions. 4to, loj. 6^/. 

Chronicles of Christopher Columbus. A Poem in 12 Cantos. 
By M. D. C. Crown 8vo, 7j. dd. 

CLARKE, Mary Cowden. — Honey from the Weed. Verses. 
Crown Svo, 'js, 

COXHEAD, Ethel.— Birds and Babies. Imp. i6mo. With 33 
Illustrations. Gilt, 2s. 6d, 

DE BERANGER.—K Selection from his Songs. In English 
Verse. By W^illiam Toynbee. Small crown Svo, 2s* 6d. 

DENNIS, y.— Knglish Sonnets. Collected and Arranged by. Small 
crown Svo, 2s. 6d, 

DE VERE, ^w/5ro/.— Poetical Works. 

I. The Search after Proserpine, etc. 6j. 
II. The Legends of St. Patrick, etc. 6s, 
III. Alexander xr^ Gr^at, etc. 6j. 

The Foray of r\ ^^ Meave, and other Legends of Ireland's 
Heroic Age. ^^\ ctown Svo, 5^. 

Legends of ti^ ^^ ^Saints. Small crown 8vo, 6j. 
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DOBSON, Austin.— Old "World Idylls and other Verses. Sixth 
Edition. Elzevir 8vo, gik top, 6s, 

At the Sign of the Lyre. Fourth Edition. Elzevir 8vo, gilt 
top, 6s, 

DOMETT, Alfred,— 'RtLHOlt and Amohia. A Dream of Two Lives. 
New Edition, Revised, 2 vols. Crown 8vo, I2s, 

Dorothy : a Country Story in Elegiac Verse. With Preface. Demy 
8vo, 5j. 

DOWDEN, Edward, ZZ. Z>.—Shakspere's Sonnets. With Intro- 
duction and Notes. Large post 8vo, 7x. 6d, 

Dulce Cor : being the Poems of Ford Bereton. With Two Illustrations, 
Crown 8vo, 6j. 

DUTTy Toru,—K Sheaf Gleaned in French Fields. New Edition. 
Demy Svo, loj. 6d, 

Ancient Ballads and Legends of Hindustan. With an 
Introductory Memoir by Edmund Gosse, Second Edition, 
i8mo. Cloth extra, gilt top, 5^, 

EDWARDS, Miss Bet ham. — Poems. Small crown 8vo, 3j. 6d. 

ELDRYTH, Maud,—Marga.Tet, and other Poems. Small crown Svo, 
3J. 6d, 

All Soul's Eve, "No God," and other Poems. Fcap. Svo, 
3J, 6d, 

ELLIOTT, Ehenezer, The Com Law Rhymer,— 'Poems, Edited by his 
son, the Rev. Edwin Elliott, of St. John's, Antigua. 2 vols. 
Crown Svo, iSj. 

English Verse. Edited by W. J. Linton and R. H, Stoddard. 
5 vols. Crown Svo, cloth, 5^. each. 

I. Chaucer to Burns. 
II, Translations. 

III, Lyrics of the Nineteenth Century. 

IV, Dramatic Scenes and Characters. 
V. Ballads and Romances. 

jEiVZS.— Gathered Leaves. Small crown Svo, 3^. 6d. 

EVANS, Anne,— Poems and Music. With Memorial Preface by 
Ann Thackeray Ritchie. Large crown Svo, 7s, 

GOODCHILD, John ^.— Somnia Medici. Two series. Small crown 
Svo, 5^, each, 

GOSSE, Edmund ^,— Ne^Hsr Poems. Ctown Svo, 7^ . 6d, 

Firdausi in Exile, and other Poems. Elzevir Svo, gilt top, 6j. 

GRINDROD, Charles,— Pisces from English History. Crown 
Svo, 7j. 6d, 

The Stranger's Story, and his Poem, The Lament of Love : Aa 
Episode of the Malvern Hills. Small crown Sv9, y^ 6d, 
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GURNEYy Rev. Alfred,— i:\ie Vision of the Kucharist, and other 
Poems. Crown 8vo, 5^. 

A Christmas Faggot. Small crown 8vo, ^s. 

HENRY, Daniely ^unr,— Under a Fool's Cap. Songs. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, bevelled boards, 5^. 

HEYWOOD, y, a—Herodias, a Dramatic Poem. New Edition, 
Revised. Small crown Svo, 5^. 

Antonius. A Dramatic Poem. New Edition, Revised. Small 
crown Svo, $s, 

HICKEY, E, H, — A Sculptor, and other Poems. Small crown 
Svo, 5^. 

HOLE, W, G, — Procris, and other Poems. Fcap. Svo, 3J. 6^. 

KEA TS, >/*».— Poetical Works. Edited by W. T. Arnold. Large 
crown Svo, choicely printed on hand -made paper, with Portrait 
in eau-forte. Parchment or cloth, I2J. ; vellum, 15^. 

KING, Mrs. Hamilton. — The Disciples. Eighth Edition, and Notes. 
Small crown Svo, 5^ . 

A Book of Dreams. Crown Svo, 3J. dd, 

KNOXi The Hon, Mrs. 0, N,—Fo\xv Pictures from a Life, and 
other Poems. Small crown Svo, 3^. 6d, 

LANG, -i4.-^XXXII Ballades in Blue China. Elzevir Svo, 5j. 

Rhymes a la Mode. With Frontispiece by E. A. Abbey. 
Elzevir Svo, cloth extra, gilt top, ^s, 

LAWSON, Right Hon, Mr, Justice, —l^.ymxA Usitati Latine 
Redditi ; with other Verses, Small Svo, parchment, 5^. 

Lessing's Nathan the Wise. Translated by Eustace K. Corbett. 
Crown Svo, 6j. 

Life Thoughts. Small crown Svo, 2j. dd. 

Living English Poets MDGCGLXXXII. With Frontispiece by 
Walter Crane. Second Edition. Large crown Svo. Printed on 
hand-made paper. Parchment or cloth, \2s. ; vellum, 15J. 

LOCKER, i?:— London Lyrics. Tenth Edition. With Portrait, 
Elzevir Svo. Cloth extra, gilt top, 5j. 

Love in Idleness. A Volume of Poems. With an Etching by W. B. 
Scott. Small crown Svo, 5^. 

LUMSDENy Lieut,'Col, H. W^. —Beowulf : an Old English Poem. 

Translated into Modern Rhymes. Second and Revised Edition. 

Small crown 8vo w. 
LYSAGHTy Sidney /^^ ^j^ Modem Ideal- A Dramatic Poem. 

Small crown Sv I'i 
MACGREGOR, £>t^ ^> 5 ' ^^^^ and Sunlight. I'oems. Small 

crown Svo, ^C^^^y^^ 
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MAGNUSSON, Eirikr, M.A,, and PALMER, E. H., i^/.^.— Johan 
Ludvig Runeberg's Lyrical Songs, Idylls, and Kpi- 
grams. Fcap. 8vo, 5^. 

MAKCLOUDy £'zv«.— Ballads of the 'Western Highlands and 
Islands of Scotland. Small crown 8vo, 3J. 6^. 

MCNAUGHTONy J, //:— Onnalinda. A Romance. Small crown 

8vo, 7^. 6^. 1 

MEREDITH, Oiven \The Earl of LyttoH\—'LxLCX\Q, New Edition. 
With 32 Illustrations. i6mo, 3^. 6^. Cloth extra, gilt edges, 

MORRIS, Lewis. — Poetical ^Works of. New and Cheaper Editions, 
with Portrait. Complete in 3 vols., 5^". each. 
Vol. I. contains ** Songs of Two Worlds." Eleventh Edition. 
Vol. II. contains " The Epic of Hades." Twentieth Edition. 
Vol. III. contains ** Gwen " and ** The Ode of Life." Sixth Edition. 

The Epic of Hades. With 16 Autotype Illustrations, after the 
Drawings of the late George R. Chapman. 4to, cloth extra, gilt 
leaves, 2IJ. 

The Kpic of Hades. Presentation Edition. 4to, cloth extra, 
gilt leaves, lor. 6^. 

Songs Unsung. Fifth Edition. Fcap. Svo, 5^. 

The Lewis Morris Birthday Book. Edited by S. S. Cope- 
man, with Frontispiece after a Design by the late George R. 
Chapman. 32mo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 2s. ; cloth limp, is, 6d. 

MORSIIEAD, E, /?. ^. — The House of Atreus. Being the 

Agamemnon, Libation -Bearers, and Furies of -^schylus. Trans- 
lated into English Verse. Crown Svo, ^s. 

The Suppliant Maidens of -^schylus. Crown Svo, ^s. 6d. 

MOZLEY, y, Riciards.—The Romance of Dennell. A roem in 
Five Cantos. Crown Svo, 7j. 6d. 

MULHOLLAND, ^<?ja.— Vagrant Verses. Small crown Svo, 5^. 

NOEL, The Hon. Roden.-^A Little Child's Monument. Third 
Edition. Small crown Svo, y. 6d. 

The House of Ravensburg. New Edition. Small crown 
Svo, 6s. 

The Red Flag, and other Poems. New Edition. Small crown 

Svo, 65. 
Songs of the Heights and Deeps. Crown Svo, Gs. 

OBBARD, Constance Mary. — Burley Bells. Small crown Svo, 3^. dd. 

O'HAGAN, >/m.— The Song of Roland. Translated into English 
Verse. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown Svo, 5j. 

PFEIFFER, Eviily.-'^YiQ Rhyme of the Lady of the Rock, 
and 'How it Grew, Second Edition. Small crown Svo, 
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PFEIFFERy Emily — continued, 

Gerard's Monument, and other Poems. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 6j. 

Under the Aspens ; Lyrical and Dramatic. With Portrait. 
Crown 8vo, 6j. 

PIATT, y. 7.— Idyls and Lyrics of the Ohio Valley. Crown 
8vo, 5j. 

PIATT, Sarah M. B,—A Voyage to the Fortunate Isles, and 
other Poems, i vol. Small crown Svo, gilt top, 5j. 

In Primrose Time. A New Irish Garland. Small crown Svo, 
2s, dd. 

Rare Poems of the 16th and 17th Centuries. Edited W. J. 
Linton. Crown Svo, 5J. 

RHOADES, yanies,— The Georgics of Virgil. Translated into 
English Verse. Small crown Svo, $s. 
Poems. Small crown Svo, 4s. 6d. 

ROBIA^SON, A, Mary F.^-A Handful of Honeysuckle. Fcap. 
Svo, 3J. 6d, 

The Crowned Hippoly tus. Translated from Euripides, With 
New Poems. Small crown Svo, 5^. 

ROUS, Lieut,- Co/. — Conradin. Small crown Svo, 2s. 

SAND VS, R, H, — Egeus, and other Poems. Small crown Svo, 3j, dd, 

SCHILLER, Friedrich,—'SS[dL\\&rx'&\.e\n, A Drama. Done in English 
Verse, by J. A. W. Hunter, M.A. Crown Svo, *]s, 6d, 

SCOTT, E,J, Z.— The Eclogues of Virgil.— Translated into English 
Verse. Small crown Svo, 3^. dd, 

SCOTT, George F, ^.—Theodora and other Poems. Small 
crown Svo, 3J. dd. 

SEYMOUR^ F, H, ^.— Rienzi. A Play in Five Acts. Small crown 

Svo, 5j. 
ShaKspere's Works. The Avon Edition, 12 vols., fcap. Svo, cloth, 

i8j. ; and in box, 21^. ; bound in 6 vols., cloth, 15J. 

SHERBROOKE, Viscoujtt.— "Poems Qf a Life. Second Edition, 
Small crown Svo, 2s. 6d, 

SMITH, J, W, Gilbart, —The Loves of Vandyck. A Tale of Genoa. 
Small crown Svo, 25. 6d, 

The Log o' the " Norseman." Small crown Svo, 5^. 

Songs of Coming Day. Small crown Svo, 3^. 6d. 

Sophocles ; The Seven Plays in English Verse. Translated by Lewis 
Campbell. Crown Svo, 7j. 6d. 

SPICE R, Henry. — Haska ; a Drama in Three Acts (as represented 
at the Theatre Royal, Dniry Lane, March loth, 1S77). Third 
Edition. Crown Svo, 3^. (>d, 

Uriel Acosta, in Three Acts. From the German of Gatzkow. 
Small crown Svo, 2s, 6d. 
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SYMONDS, John Addingtm.^M di%d:h\xTi.6.\3Xi Libellus. Crown 
8vo, 6j. 

Tasso's Jerusalem Delivered. Translated by Sir John Kingston 
James, Bart. Two Volumes. Printed on hand-made paper, 
parchment, bevelled boards. Large crown 8vo, 2Ij, 

TAYLOR, Sir ^.— Works. Complete in Five Volumes. Crown 
8vo, 30J. 

Philip Van Artevelde. Fcap. Svo, 3j. 6^. 

The Virgin Widow, etc. Fcap. Svo, 3^. 6^. 

The Statesman. Fcap. Svo, 3^. dd, 

TAYLOR i Augustus, — Poems. Fcap. Svo, 5j. 

TAYLORy Margaret Scott. —^^ Boys Together," and other Poems. 
Small crown Svo, 6s, 

TODHUNTER, Dr, 7.— Laurella, and other Poems. Crown Svo, 
ds, 6d, 
Forest Songs. Small crown Svo, 3J. 6d, 
The True Tragedy of Rienzi : a Drama, ^s. 6d, 
Alcestis : a Dramatic Poem. Extra fcap. Svo, ^s. 
Helena in Troas. Small crown Svo, 2s, 6d, 

TYLER, M. C— Anne Boleyn. A Tragedy in Six Acts. Second 
Edition. Small crown Svo, 2s, 6d, 

TYNANS, Katherine, — Louise de la Valliere, and other Poems. 
Small crown Svo, 35". 6d, 

WEBSTER, Augusta, — In a Day : a Drama. Small crown Svo, 2j. dd. 

Disguises : a Drama. Small crown Svo, 5j. 

Wet Days. By a Farmer. Small crown Svo, 6j. 

WOOD, Rev, F, ^.— Kchoes of the Night, and other Poems. 
Small crown Svo, 3^. dd, 

Wordsworth Birthday Book, The. Edited by Adelaide and 
Violet Wordsworth. 32mo, limp cloth, \s, 6d, ; cloth extra, 2s. 

YOUNGMAN, Thomas George, — Poems. Small crown Svo, 5j. 

YOUNGS, Ella Sharpe, — Paphus, and other Poems. Small crown Svo, 
3J. dd, 
A Heart's Life, Sarpedon, and other Poems. Small croM n 
Svo, 3J. dd. 



NOVELS AND TALES. 

" All But : " a Chronicle of Laxenford Life. By Pen Oliver, F.R.C.S. 

With 20 Illustrations. Second Edition. Crown Svo, 6j. 
BANKS, Mrs, G, Z.— God's Providence House. New Edition. 

Crown Svo, 3^. dd, 
CHICHELE, Mary,— -TDoing and Undoing. A Story. Crown Svo, 

4<f. dd, 
Danish Parsonage. By an Angler. Crown Svo, ds. 
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HUNTER, Ifay.^rhe Crime of Christmas Day. A Tale of the 

Latin Quarter. By the Author of **My Ducats and my 

Daughter." is, 
HUNTERy Hay, and WHYTE, Walter,— 'U.^ Ducats and My 

Daughter. New and Cheaper Edition. With Frontispiece. 

Crown 8vo, 6j. 
Hurst and Hanger. A History in Two Parts. 3 vols. 3IJ. 6^. 

JNGELOW, yean.— on the Skelligs : a Novel. With Frontispiece. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s, 

JENKINSy Edward,— K Secret of Two Lives. Crown 8vo, 2s, 6d, 

KIELLAND, Alexander L, — Garman and "SPVorse. A Norwegian 
Novel. Authorized Translation, by W. W. Kettlewell. Crown 
8vo, 6^. 
MACDONALD, G^.—Donal Grant. A Novel. Second Edition. 
With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, ds. 
Castle Warlock. A Novel. Second Edition. With Frontis- 
piece. Crown 8vo, 6j. 
Malcolm. With Portrait of the Author engraved on Steel. 

Seventh Edition. Crown 8vo, ds. 
The Marquis of Lossie. Sixth Edition. W^ith Frontispiece. 

Crown 8vo, ds, 
St. George and St. Michael. Fifth Edition. With Frontis- 
piece. Crown 8vo, 6^. 
^What's Mine's Mine. Second Edition. With Frontispiece. 

Crown 8vo, ds. 
Annals of a Quiet Neighbourhood. Fifth Edition. With 

Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 6j. 
The Seaboard Parish : a Sequel to "Annals of a Quiet Neigh- 
bourhood." Fourth Edition. With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 6,r. 
"Wilfred Gumbermede. An Autobiographical Story. Fourth 
Edition, With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 6j. 
MALET, Ltuas,—O.o\on^\ Enderby's Wife. A Novel. New and 

Cheaper Edition. With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, ds, 
MULHOLLAND, Rosa, — Marcella Grace; An "Irish Novel. Crown 

8vo, 
PALGRA VEy W, Giford,—lileTTCiBXin Agha ; an Eastern Narrative. 

Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s, 
SHA W, Flora Z.— Castle Blaix : a Story of Youthful Days. New and 

Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 3^. 6d, 
STRETTON, Hesda.-riiTOUgh a Needle's Eye : a Story. New 

and Cheaper Edition, with Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 6s, 
TAYLOR, Col, Meadows, C,S,I., 3f,R,/,A,SeetSL: a Novel. With 
Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
Tippoo Sultaun : a Tale of the Mysore War. W' ith Frontispiece. 

Crown 8vo, 6s, 
Ralph Darnell. With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 6s, 
A Noble Queen. With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 6s, 
The Confessions of a Thug. With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 6s, 
Tara ; a Mahratta Tale. With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 6s, 
"Within Sound of the Sea, With Frontispiece. Crovm 8vo, 6s, 
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BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 

Brave Men's Footsteps. A Book of Example and Anecdote for 
Young People. By the Editor of **Men who have Risen." With 
4 Illustrations by C. Doyle. Eighth Edition. Crown 8vo, 3^. 6d^ 

COXHEAD, £t/ie/.—BiTds and Babies. Imp. i6mo. With s$ 
Illustrations. Cloth gilt, 2j. td, 

DAVIESy G, Christopher,^^axrib\QS and Adventures of our 
School Field Club. With 4 Illustrations. New and Cheaper 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 3J. 6d, 

EDMONDS, Herbert.— ^K ell Spent Lives ; a Series of Modem Bio- 
graphies. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 3^. 6d, 

EVANS, MarL—T\ie Story of our Father's Love, told to Children. 
Sixth and Cheaper Edition of Theology for Children. With 4 
Illustrations. Fcap. Svo, is. 6d. 

JOHNSON, Virginia ^.— The Catskill Fairies. Illustrated by 
Alfred Fredericks. 5J. 

MAC KENNA, S. J.— Plucky Fellows. A Book for Boys. With 
6 Illustrations. Fifth Edition. Crown Svo, 3J. dd, 

REANEY, Mrs. G. *?.— ^Waking and ^WTorking ; or, From Girlhoocl 
to Womanhood. New and Cheaper Edition. With a Froiills- 
piece. Crown Svo, 3^. dd. 

Blessing and Blessed : a Sketch of Girl Life. New and 
Cheaper Edition. Crown Svo, 3^. dd. 

Rose Gurney's Discovery. A Story for Girls. Dedicated to 
their Mothers. Crown Svo, 3^. dd. 

Knglish Girls : Their Place and Power. With Preface by the 
Rev. R. W. Dale. Fourth Edition. Fcap. Svo, zs. dd. 

Just Anyone, and other Stories. Three Illustrations. Royal 
i6mo, is. dd. 

Sunbeam ^Willie, and other Stories. Three Illustrations. Royal 
i6mo, is. dd. 

Sunshine Jenny, and other Stories. Three Illustrations. Royal 
i6mo, is. dd. 

STOCKTON, Frank R.—A JoUy fellowship. With 20 lUustra- 
tions. Crown Svo, 5j. 

STORR, Francis, and TURNER, ^awf.— Canterbury Chimes; 
or, Chaucer Tales re-told to Children. With 6 Illustrations from 
the EUesmere Manuscript. Third Edition. Fcap. Svo, 3J. dd, 

STRETTON, Hesda.^lD Sivid Lloyd's Last ^Will. With 4 lUustra- 
tions. New Edition. Royal i6mo, 2s. dd. 

WHITAKER, F/orence.—ChTisty's Inheritance. A London Story. 
Illustrated, Royal i6mo, is, dd, 
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